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HOW MUST SARDINIA FIGHT AUSTRIA ? 


Can Sardinia afford a war with Aus- 
tria? is the stern question of those 
who see, in the unequal resources of 
the two countries, little to hope for 
the emancipation of Italy. Can a 
nation which numbers not one-sixth 
of the population carry an aggressive 
war into the territories of its now 
powerful neighbour, and, with an 
army of, at the very utmost, eighty 
thousand men, assail a force of triple 
or quadruple amount, in a country 
abounding in fortresses, and every 
resource of which is already at their 
command? There are no words 
which could exaggerate the inequality 
of such a contest, nor is there one 
single element which the struggle 
could evoke that would diminish that 
disparity. The line of attack is 
limited to a comparatively small ex- 
tent. It must be through the space 
between the Alps and the Duchies ; 
or, in other words, it must be by an 
open country, where there are few 
natural defences, and only adapted for 
the operations of large masses of 
men. 

Widely extended flanks, unsup- 
ported by any advantages of position, 
require great resources in cavalry, in 
which Austria is eminently superior ; 
and in artillery, where her strength is 
equally conspicuous ; and lastly, the 
devotion to the cause of Italian inde- 
ay ys which many well-minded 

ut ill-informed persons attribute to 
the inhabitants of Lombardy, has no 
existence whatever in fact. Between 
the Piedmontese and the Lombards 
there is no feeling of friendship ; the 
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only sentiment is that of jealousy and 
dislike ; and were the peasant of the 
Milanais to choose to-morrow, he 
would infinitely prefer the rule of the 
Ferman, such as in all its stern se- 
verity he has known it, than to form 
pet of a “united Italy” of which 

iedmont should be the head. In 
fact, if there be anything more than 
another to damp the ardor and di- 
minish the sanguine hopes of those 
who dream of Italian independence, 
it is this very rivalry, this mean and 
narrow jealousy, which sets every 
state of the Peninsula against its 
neighbour. The old grudges of long- 
past centuries are treasured as tradi- 
tions of hate, and the cruelties of ages 
gone by are almost the only chro- 
nicles which are valued in their his- 
tory. Nor has Austria been slow to 
profit by this unworthy feeling ; with 
all her native craft she has ministered 
to it in a hundred ways. For years 
has it been the congenial labor of her 
ress to exaggerate and widen the 
difference between the Lombard and 
the rest of Italy ; to contrast, occa- 
sionally with truth, the her ge. he 
enjoys with the poverty under which 
his neighbour is struggling ; and to 
ascribe to the sway of a paternal go- 
vernment the benefits which are most 
justly attributable to habits of in- 
dustry and economy so essentially 
inherent in the Lombard character. 
Well knowing, besides, that the spirit 
of the nobles can never be with her, 
that every instinct of their order must 
be to hate those from whom they have 
met nothing but insult and outrage, 
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she has wreaked upon them the full 
measure of her vengeance, burthening 
them with the heaviest taxation, 
sequestrating their estates, driving 
them, by tyrannical enactments, to 
forced sales of their properties, and 
by a series of laws, conceived with an 
almost diabolical ingenuity, estab- 
lishing a system by which utter ruin 
and beggary must be the portion of 
all who will not cast their lot with 
the dominion of the German. 

While they have done all this, out- 
raging every feeling and insulting 
every sentiment of a great aristocracy, 
they have practised every possible in- 
dulgence towards the peasant. The 
taxation imposed upon the re 
has been so much of relief to him; 
the increased imposts which war has 
necessitated fall only to the share of 
the owner of the soil ; in the same pro- 
— that one is injured is the other 

nefitted; and while the Govern- 
ment sets at defiance the enmity of 
the noble, it draws more close its al- 
liance with the people. 

Tt is not, perhaps, generally known 
that this great empire, with all its 
high instinets of aristocracy, practises 
a game of democratic guise, which, if 
it were not Macchiavellian in spirit, 
might enlighten the freest notions of 
the Model Republic itself. In Aus- 
tria, as in Russia, it is the noble that 
is feared, and the steady aim of the 
Government is to maintain the rights 
and lighten the burden of the peasant. 
The Kreishauptmann in the German 
provinces, the Delegate in Italy, 
ostensibly a mere magistrate, is in 
reality the retained and salaried de- 
fender of the peasant against the pro- 
prietor—an agent invested with con- 
siderable power, and placed in a posi- 
tion to turn the scale ever in the 
favor of the humble man, and by this 
organized protection to attach him to 
the state. 

This policy Austria has practised 
most su ully in Italy ; failing to 
attach the nobles to her cause, she 
has resolved to crush and destro 
them. By a gross and almost incredi- 
ble exercise of tyranny, she has for- 
bidden them to educate their sons in 
foreign universities ; she has foreseen 
the consequences of lives begun in 
indolence and continued in inglorious 
lsisure and dissipation ; and craftily 
speculated on the time when the race 
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of men thus trained should be no 
longer formidable. There is not a 
flaw or a feature of national character 
that she has not studied and turned 
to advantage ; their very vices have 
been ministered to as means of their 
subjugation! Thus, year by year, 
day by day, widening the interval 
between the proprietor and the pea- 
sant, she has given a different air 
and object to each, till the very idea 
of a common country has ceased to 
exist between them. How conspi- 
cuously was this seen in the disastrous 
retreat of Charles Albert in ’48. The 
Piedmontese troops died of starvation 
on the roads, while the peasantry 
flocked in thousands with all the re- 
sources of their fields to the camp of 
the Austrians. This was the reward 
of Italian patriotism—this was the 
recompense of those gallant fellows 
who shed their blood for Lombard 
independence—that on the very soil 
they fought to emancipate, they sank 
famished and exhausted, while their 
enemies revelled in every enjoyment. 

This digression, longer than we had 
intended it, will serve to shew that 
little is to be hoped from either the 
sympathy or the aid of the Lombard 
peasant ; his interest points in ano- 
ther direction ; nor was his heart ever 
in the cause. It is different with the 
inhabitant of the towns ; but even his 
patriotism the events of ’48 have 
served sadly to disparage. It was in 
that very city of Milan, to whose cry 
for aid the brave Piedmontese rushed 
in arms in ’47, that the life of Charles 
Albert was perilled in the retreat 
from Mantua ; and but for the per- 
sonal gallantry of his staff there is 
every reason to believe that he would 
have been assassinated by the popu- 
lace. 

Amid all the demoralizing conse- 
quences that ensue from mal-go- 
vernment, there is not one so fatal 
as the propensity a long enslaved 
people contract to impute treachery 
to every one of every side. Years of 
tyranny teach habits of craft and 
subtlety ; severity suggests evasion 
and falsehood ; and where the natural 
faculties are acute, and the sense of 
injury strong, a temperament is 
formed that places its strength far 
more in distrust than confidence, and 
relies more on its own powers of de- 
tection than on the guidance and good 
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faith of another. This frame of mind 
prevails largely in Italy, and through- 
out every party and every section of 
politicians distrust plays a conspi- 
cuous part! In addition, therefore, 
to the evils consequent on ancient 
grudges and long-past rivalries, ac- 
count must be had of this other ele- 
ment of weakness—the difficulty of 
inspiring with confidence a people 
long imbued with habits of suspicion. 

In assuming the leadership of li- 
beralism, Piedmont has to struggle 
against both of these difficulties, and 
no higher praise could be accorded to 
the wisdom of her counsels, than in the 
avowal that so well and so faithfully 
has she conducted herself through- 
out the trying period of her constitu- 
tionalism, already is she regarded by 
every really enlightened Italian as 
the standard around which all must 
rally who desire the enfranchisement 
and the greatness of their common 
country. If, therefore, we regard 
Austria as the evil influence whose 
bane has so long poisoned the exist- 
tence of the Peninsula, to Piedmont 
must we look as the only state from 
which restoration and regeneration 
can proceed. These two nations 
have placed themselves before the 
rest of Europe as the asserters of op- 
posite and conflicting lines of policy, 
and the great question, on whose solu- 
tion the destinies of millions beyond 
the frontiers of each depend, must 
sooner or later be decided by the 
triumph of one or other of these 
states. With the success of Austria, 
we are to look not alone to the slavery 
of Lombardy, but to the influence of 
her paer es throughout the states 
of the Church and Naples. With 
Piedmont victorious, we should see a 
more just and mild administration 
pervade every part of the Peninsula, 
a better dispensation of the law, and 
a larger and wider prosperity of the 
people. 

So completely identified are these 
two countries with the two conflicting 
policies which struggle for supremacy 
in Italy, that the words Austrian or 
Sardinian might be applied to almost 
any and every measure which distin- 
age the two rival camps of party. 

‘o maintain, throughout its worst 
abuses, the full power of the Church 
—io support and even extend its su- 
premacy—to govern by force, without 
even a thought of the existence of 
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public opinion—to rule by the terror 
of police agency, and an organized 
system of “ espionage,”—is the type 
of the one. To oe equal laws 
and open tribunals—to rule by respon- 
sible advisers, with the consent of an 
elective chamber, a people free to 
discuss every measure of their rulers ; 
to place in equality before the tri- 
bunals the priest and the layman ; and 
to admit the nation itself to the high 
function of influencing its own for- 
tunes,—these are the characteristics of 
the other. It is needless to say, that 
between states so influenced no 
friendship nor any sympathy can 
exist. ey approach the discussion 
of every question with views diame- 
trically opposite, and the triumph of 
the one is necessarily the defeat of the 
other. 

It is of consequence to make this 
statement plainly, however needless 
it may seem to the apprehension of 
some of our readers, and to add that 
the influence of both these states— 
representatives, as they are, of op- 
posite ideas—-is felt and acknowledged 
widely beyond their ownfrontiers; and 
while the governments of the Duchies, 
of the Legations, of Rome, and even 
of Naples, confess their obligations to 
the Empire, the people of those coun- 
tries look with anxious hope towards 
Sardinia as their refuge and their 
safety. 

The immense military resources of 
Austria have always enabled her to 
rule at home with the strong arm of 
force ; but they have also empowered 
her to extend her influence over those 
weaker governments, to whose aid, for 
every purpose of repression and severi- 
ty, she has ever been willing to lend 
her armies; and thus Modena, Parma, 
and Tuscany have one by one sacri- 
ficed their independence for the mi- 
serable privilege of enslaving and 
tyrannizing over their own subjects. 
States like these, garrisoned only b 
native troops, could never have dared, 
as they have, to outrage and insult 
their people. It is in the ready as- 
surance of Austrian battalions that 
they promulgate their acts of tyran- 
wy. It is in the confidence that the 

impire is only too glad to make the 
examples outside her frontier suffice 
as lessons to those within; and, by 
the military severities of Leghorn 
and Ancona, strike terror into those 
who inhabit Milan and Venice. 
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To impress the minds of the petty 
princes around her with exaggerated 
terrors of all free institutions, of 
liberty of speech, and freedom of opi- 
nion—to fill them with apprehensions 
of secret societies, associated for the 
most terrific of purposes—to induce 
them to believe that every concession 
to national liberty is an error, every 
measure of repression an act of self 
defence—has long been the congenial 
labor of Austria in Italy. To this 
object the Mazzinian party have lent 

werful aid. A sect who profess their 
aith in the poignard, and whose 
highest policy is assassination, afford 
a wide feld for Austrian diplomacy 
to enlarge on. Every horror of the 
first French revolution has its advo- 
cacy in their ranks, and the Austrians 
can ask with boldness, Is it for men 
like these you would revolt against 
our rule? 

None better than the statesmen of 
Vienna know how to distinguish be- 
tween these men of anarchy and 
bloodshed, and the wise and benevo- 
lent counsellors of the house of Savoy. 
No ignorance, indeed, could ever con- 
found them together. Studied and 
malevolent misrepresentation—worse 
than any ignorance—has, however, 
done so. The emissavies of Austria 
throughout Italy persist in regarding 
the two parties as identical, only ad- 
mitting a question of degree between 
the views of the wildest socialism 
and the enlightened policy of a con- 
stitutional government. Nor let us 
wonder at this. Have they not pro- 
claimed our own country the focus 
of the destructive parties who seek 
the downfall of European monarchy ? 
Are we not held up by their journals 
as a people whose prosperity depends 
upon the disorder and confusion we 
can propagate in other lands ?—as a 
nation who live less by industry 
than by the discord and misery we 
sow around us ? 

It were indeed too much to expect 
that Piedmont should escape their ca- 
lumnies. Nor does she. e official 
organ of Milan prints daily, for the 
edification, and, doubtless, for the cre- 
dence of its readers, the most absurd 
and insulting libels-on Sardinia. 
From the king to the humblest of his 
subjects, there is none too high nor 
yet too humble to claim exemption 
from these attacks ; and these, be it 
remembered, are not the irrepressible 
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outbursts of recently acquired liber- 
ties ; they are not the rank vegetation 
that comes of a new political soil ; 
they are published in a land where 
the press is not free, and where the 
judgment of the censor must be passed 
on every line that is given to print! 
Austria and Piedmont, being thus 
placed as in the opposite poles of 
policy, were their relative strength at 
all equal, the great issue might fairly 
be tried, and the result of the contest 
accepted asthe guarantee on which 
side lay the truth and the right. The 
advocates of liberty would desire no 
better arbitrement. But alas! wide 
are the differences between their re- 
sources and their power. In peace, the 
imperial army is rarely below 480,000 
men; in war, she could summon 
700,000 to her standards, The va- 
ried character of her population, too, 
supplies every distinctive arm of the 
service; and the designations which, 
in other armies, have no higher origin 
than the skill of the tailor and the 
accoutrement-maker, are in Austria 
written down by the hand of nature. 
The heavy dragoon from Bohemia, 
the hussar of Hungary, the Polish 
lancer,and the Tyrol sharpshooter, are 
nationalities. Her resources in ma- 
teriel are also immense. In fact, she 
has sacrificed all to the great aim of 
her military greatness ; and, so far as 
the organization and discipline of her 
army can go, every success has attend- 
ed her project. Sardinia, a small state 
heavily burthened by taxation, main- 
tains an army of forty thousand, 
which, by effort, might be perhaps 
doubled. Of the constitution of that 
force, its perfect discipline, its order 
and its gallantry, we are ourselves in 
a position to speak. The Piedmontese 
contingent in the Crimea, for every 
high quality of the soldier, were the 
theme of French and English alike. 
A force more ready to take the field 
from the very day they landed could 
not be imagined. Such an army has 
indeed but one fault, and could we 
number them by hundreds instead of 
tens, the cause of Italy would need no 
foreign sympathies, nor hang depen- 
dant upon the expressions of diplo- 
macy. Were there even an approach 


to equality between the contending 
forces, there would be much room for 
hope in the prospect of a campaign. 
But the inequality is too monstrous— 
Sar- 


the disproportion is too great. 
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dinia, therefore, cannot afford a war 
with Austria. Sucha war could only 
bring upon her defeat and ruin, an 
insult to her territory, a new burden 
upon her people. We well know that 
the national pride takes a very differ- 
ent view of the issue; we are well 
aware that to a high-spirited and 
chivalrous people, animated by a great 
principle, warmed by a great cause, 
the thought of defeat is the last that 
would occur ; that they would spare 
nothing to ensure success: that 
there is not a sacrifice which they 
would not readily make ; that there 
is not a burthen that they would 
no willingly assume. All this we 
are sure of. But, alas ! victory must 
ever, in the long run, be at the 
side of the “gros bataillons.” Zeal, 
and heroism, and self-devotion, all fail 
at impossibilities ; and the very fact 
that at the first disaster there are no 
resources from which to recruit the 
fallen ranks of the army, must at 
once show how ineffectual such a 
struggle must be. 

Were it necessary to insist further 
upon a point so self-evident and so 
clear, we might quote the opinions of 
Sardinian officers themselves—men 
whose whole heart and soul would be 
in such a struggle—to show that by 
the army the contest is regarded as 
too unequal. They well know, even 
without the bitter experience the last 
war taught—that to themselves alone 
must they trust in any struggle with 
the imperial forces ; that of the disor- 
derly rabble that flocked to their 
standards, the Pradi of Tuscany, the 
Crociati of the Legations, little ac- 
count could be taken in the hour of 
peril and difficulty ; that the thou- 
sands who shared the rations in the 
camp would never share in the field ; 
and of that patriotism of which we 
hear and read in the letters of “ our 
Correspondent,” the only product 
would be a declaratory ha e in 
a cafe, a well-intoned bravura for the 
last opera in vogue. These sentimen- 
talities were never in favor with the 
Piedmontese. Warmand impassioned, 
they have yet some of that sterner 
and more prosaic element that enters 
into the men of the North. They 
are not so impulsive, but far more 
resolute than any other of the Italian 
blood ; but, like men of action, they 
hold cheaply those who have contri- 
buted little to the cause save the 
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inexpensive gift of their good wishes. 
Perhaps, too, the inglorious conduct 
of many of the Italian tributaries 
in the last war has increased the 
contempt with which Sardinia was 
always disposed to regard the other 
races of the Peninsula. 

Were there freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press in Italy, the 
contest between Sardinia and Austria 
might with confidence be left to the 
onkeal of discussion; since, sooner 
or later, men would perceive to which 
side inclined truth, justice, or mode- 
ration. Beyond the Piedmontese 
frontier, however, the liberty of opi- 
nion is denied to all. An official 
“ Monitore” duly announces the 
rates of exchange, the theatres and the 
newly decorated favourites of the 
sovereign, together with certain care- 
fully culled passages from French 
and English newspapers ; but not a 
word of commentary, not a syllable 
that might imply praise or blame on 
any party, or any following, is to be 
found ; and were the date abstracted, 
it would require more than ordinary 
penetration to say to what era the 
intelligence referred. 

If, then, the war of arms and the 
war of opinion be alike impossible ; 
if Sardinia alone, without that aid 
which she is not likely to receive, nor 
in whose acceptance would she proba- 
bly consult the best interests of her 
own independence, cannotsuccessfully 
oppose a state far more powerful than 
herself ; if she be, from the enslaved 
position of the Peninsula, unable to 
appeal freely to those whose sympa- 
thies might thus be with her; is her 
cause utterly hopeless, and is she to- 
tally without a resource to meet this 
great and eventful struggle? Is there, 
in fact, any other issue to which she 
can turn while the war of bayonets 
is impossible, and the war of words 
denied her. We say, yes; that there 
still remains another t battle- 
field ; one which the daily habits of 
the world are extending and expand- 
ing; one to whose conflict the most 
acute intellects are summoned, and 
the most intense passions are en- 
gaged—-we mean the War or INTER- 
Ests—the great battle of national 
prosperity! It is to this we would 
now direct all the energies of the 
Piedmontese people, fully convinced 
that the development of their new 
greatness is inseparably engaged in 
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the schemes by which the enemy is 
at length to be overcome. 

When Gioberti conceived his great 
= for Italian unity, a customs 
eague that should include every state 
of the Peninsula, the project struck 
more terror to the heart of Austria 
than would an army of 100,000 men 
in the plains of Lombardy. The 
bare possibility of an aroused nation- 
ality —an Italian sentiment that 
should include all between the Adri- 
atie and the Mediterranean—was 
an idea so full of peril, that not a 
moment was lost in opposing it. 
Every artifice by which ancient rival- 
ries and animosities could be revived 
was employed—all the customary 
cunning of Austrian diplomacy de- 
velo to sow distrust and fear 
on every side. The views of Pied- 
mont were stigmatized as the first 
incitings of a base ambition to domi- 
neer over the rest of Italy—the plan 
itself denounced as the secret agency 
of that democracy which one day or 
other was to overrun the whole Pe- 
ninsula. The difficulties—and grave 
enough they doubtless were—were 
exaggerated into impossibilities, and 
the working of the scheme was de- 
picted as one of those impracticable 
efforts whose ultimate failure must 
convulse every state into anarchy. 
Even before the views of Gioberti 
saw the light, Austrian espionage 
had detected and revealed them, and 
before the day of their announce- 
ment their failure had been secured. 

But Austria did not stop here, for, 
profiting by the lessons of her enemy, 
she at once set about the o ization 
of that Doganal league, which 
Modena oad’ Teams wore to be in- 
cluded within the circle of the em- 
pire; Tuscany and the Legations 
to follow of course in the march 
of time, To embrace the smaller 
duchies within the trade confines of 
Austria was a great stroke of policy, 
since, without the graver advantages 
politically and strategically accruing, 
she extended her own markets with 
out one single counteracting consider- 
ation. Neither Modena nor Parma 
— any manufacturing interests. 

ey are large cultivators of the raw 
silk which Milanese industry inces- 
santly and eagerly demands. They 
are, besides, so situated, that if not in- 
cluded in the imperial customs circle, 
the frontier population might deluge 
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the towns of Lombardy with contra- 
band goods. These were all great 
and substantial reasons for the project. 
Of those which possess a military im- 
portance we may speak hereafter. «qd 

That no nationality ever long main- 
tained its identical features where the 
daily interests of commerce opposed 
it, is a truth that needs not any de- 
monstration. Of Modena or Parma 
little vestige of an Italian character 
remains, save in the monuments of 
the long past. An Austrian soldiery 
and Austrian rule have left them not 
a trace of their Latin origin. To 
efface even the semblance of a national 
independence, we read this very week 
iu an Austrian journal, the announce- 
ment that the imposts of Parma are 
in future to be collected by officials 
wearing the imperial uniform. These 
brief and passing remarks 7 serve 
to show the importance attached by 
Austria to the Customs League. 

The encroachment of Austria into 
the heart of Italy, for such it in reality 
is, is of the very gravest consequence. 
By the vassalage of the princes of 
Parma and Modena, the empire has 
in fact extended its frontier, over-lap- 
ping Piedmont from the Ticino to the 
mouth of the Magra, and opening to 
her a formidable line of attack when- 
ever it should be her policy to be- 
come the assailant, Along this very 
frontier line, within the last eight 
months, an Austrian engineer de- 
tachment has been making a military 
survey. These are significant indi- 
cations of her views, and let not Sare 
dinia ignore or neglect them. 

We as said that a war of interests 
is the true attack in which Piedmont 
can assail her enemy; and to this 
point we return. To derange the 
entire “doganal” system of Austria, 
to engage her in most costly and at the 
same time fruitless attempts at pro- 
tection, to injure her revenue, and 
break down all the artificial barriers 
she has erected to defend her manu- 
factures, to interest all her outlaying 
population in a scheme by which her 
interests are to be compromised if not 
actually ruined—such is the plan we 
now recommend to Sardinia. To ef- 
fect all this, to render the tenure of 
Lombardy more costly than it is valu- 
able, and to call upon the resources 
of the entire empire to maintain a 
province, Piedmont has but one step 
to take; and this is to constitute 
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Spezia a free port to the goods“of all 
nations; to attract thither the im- 
mense commerce of France, England, 
and America, and to deluge Austrian 
Italy with a contraband trade, which, 
were she to convert her entire Lom- 
bard army into customs officers, 
would still defy her to oppose. To 
this object the geographical situation 
of Spezia offers the most remarkable 
facilities. With a bay capable of 
holding the assembled navies of the 
world, sheltered and protected on 
every side, Spezia lies in the extreme 
eastern frontier of the kingdom, so as 
to admit of its being easily partitioned 
off from the rest of the state. A 
mountainous peninsula, forming the 
south-eastern shore of the gulf, sepa- 
rates it from the Modenese territory. 
This tract is almost uninhabited, and 
except the small town of Lerici, a few 
inconsiderable villages are the only 
unoccupied spots. Over this moun- 
tain frontier the footsteps of the 
smuggler would soon wear a thousand 
tracks. The country beyond, broken, 
irregular, and well wooded, presents 
every facilityof concealment. Evennow 
its population are a race of “ contra- 
bandieri,” who for the small profits of 
a differential duty, daily peril their 
lives in this pursuit. Let these pro- 
fits, however, be augmented ten, fifty, 
or a hundred fold; let the supply 
be inexhaustable ; and it may be 
imagined to what an extent and with 
what an organization will be carried 
a system by which great wealth will 
be rapidly accumulated. There is 
scarcely an imported article for which 
the consumer of Modena is not taxed 
forty or fifty per cent, upon its value. 
Manufactured goods are almost ex- 
cluded from consumption by the ex- 
orbitant rate of duty. Fancy then the 
avidity with which the products of 
France and England would be sought 
by those denied the very com- 
monest of those articles so familiar to 
our own populations. By the valley 
of Pontremoli Parma is also reach- 
ed ; and here again,stretches a tract 
of country where no amount of vigi- 
lance, nor scarcely any {number of 
people, could “successfullyZoppose the 
arts of the smuggler. 

When we recal to,mind the dismay 
oceasioned to the Austrian govern- 
ment when’a, small and insignificant 
league at Milan was formed to de- 
nounce the use of tobacco, and smo- 
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king was proclaimed to be a crime 
against patriotism ; when we remem- 
ber the terror with which this new 
sect was regarded, the means taken to 
suppress it, the severities employed 
towards any detected as belonging to 
it, we can form some vague and 
indistinct notion of the far greater 
fear which such a scheme as we here 
speak of would excite, 

Within the last few weeks the peo- 
ple of Ancona have declared that 
they will abstain from spirituous 
liquors, as a means of injury to the 
national revenue; and Austria, 
alarmed by a system so easily follow- 
ed and so quickly learned, has lent 
all the aid of her force to punish these 
conspirators, Such facts will not fail 
to show us with what eyes she would 
regard this infinitely greater peril. 

If we age put forward, in the first 

lace, the co uences of a large 
caused oan ruinous to its 
revenue, and scarcely less perilous 
in the lawless habits it engenders, 
before entering upon the graver con- 
sequences of the plan, it is because 
we desire to trace, so far as we can, 
the results that would ensue in the 
same order thatthey would themselves 
observe. Theimmediate consequence 
of establishing Spezia as a free port 
would then be what we have men- 
tioned—a system of contraband, 
spreading from the Appenines to the 
sea, engaging the entire population of 
the Lunigiana, and enlisting every 
village from Pontremoli to Cuxara, 
Through every valley and gorge of 
the Appenines the manufactures of 
France and England would find their 
way. While the enterprise of the 
smuggler was amassing wealth for 
himself, the lesson imparted to the 
people would be to reflect upon those 
other nations where the blessings of 
free trade prevailed, and where even 
overty was not denied its comforts. 
hat a contrast would it present to 
the minds of these long enslaved peo- 
ple, the condition of those to whom 
all these luxuries were as mere daily 
wants, with their own, excluded from 
even the very commonest products of 
industry? With what feelings would 
they regard the government which, 
for the object of their own enslave- 
ment, oppressed them with protective 
duties, while all around and about 
them lived others, of their own blood 
and tongue, free to enjoy such gifts / 
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How would they feel towards the land 
from which the benefitsflowed? These 
are the more remote but far graver 
consequences that would ensue. 

While this great commercial cam- 
paign was thus waged, Spezia itself 
would become a place of note and 
importance. The great naval depot 
of the kingdom, strengthened and 
fortified, would become a great mili- 
tary position, equally available for 
attack or defence. The increased 
trade thus fostered would be gradually 
elevating her to that position which 
happily ‘it may be yet her privilege to 
hold — the great commercial centre of 
a country of which Modena and the 
Lunigiano should form part—the 
Genoa of Eastern Sardinia. 

Could Austria maintain her posi- 
tion against this assault ? by what 
organization could she combat its 
operations ? how oppose the spread of 
those opinions, which, more fatal than 
any other contraband, would soon 
over-run the whole Lombard kingdom? 

It is not necessary to advert to that 

closer alliance which Sardinia would 
thus contract with England, nor to 
the strong ties by which this nation 
would thus be attached to our own. 
In the fortunes and welfare of Pied- 
mont our interest would soon rise 
above the feelings of mere sympathy 
and good will. A vast opening to 
our commerce would speedily estab- 
lish relations with the two countries 
which would unite us to her fortunes 
in weal or woe; and this fact alone 
would have its significance for Aus- 
tria. Look on the map of Northern 
Italy and South Germany, and ask 
how long would it take ere Spezia, 
thus privileged, should darken the 
fortunes of Trieste, and the trade of 
the gulf obliterate the commerce of 
the Adriatic. We do not attempt to 
assert that this policy has not its own 
heavy cost, or that in adopting it, 
Sardinia engages upon a path without 
its share of sacrifices. The interests 
of Genoa would of course suffer, 
though not so largely as might at 
first be supposed. A large inroad 
would of course be made upon = 
financial receipts of the re: 
a deficit, which might be saaed 
at thirty millions of francs, at once 
incurred. The cause of protection, 
which to a considerable extent is 
maintained in Piedmont, would be 
also assailed in its most vital part. 
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These are all grave considerations, 
but they must be weighed against the 
benefits which w ould : accrue from the 
plan ; which, if successful, accom- 
plishes a change in Northern Italy 
far greater than the most prosperous 
campaign of a victorious army could 
effect. Let Austria be made to feel 
her resources assailed, and her large 
revenue impaired. Let the power she 
now wields over contiguous states be 
weakened, as it will be by her inabi- 
lity to protect them. Let the cost of 
maintaining her Lombard possessions 
reach a point approaching the bene- 
fit she derives from them; and add 
to these considerations the risk of the 
opinions, thus broad-cast, spreading 
through the Italian Tyrol, over the 
Alps, and into Southern Germany ; 
and we may confidently ask how long 
will she desire to possess an Italian 
province ? 

In the year 1848 she was willing, 
after a brief and far from decisive 
campaign, to resign the whole of the 
Milanais to Charles Albert. It was 
less the disasters of her armies that 
induced her to propose this immense 
concession, than the dread of “the 
worse thing” that she anticipated was 
to follow. Such has ever been Aus- 
trian policy. The artificial system 
on ‘which her empire is based can 
resist no shock—can weather no hur- 
ricane. An incongruous association 
of states, held together by cleverly 
managed rivalries and intestine jea- 
lousies rather than by the ties of com- 
mon kindred and family, admits of no 
appeal to its patriotism. The impul- 
ses of self interest will predominate 
over all other, as they have been 
shewn to do in that very portion of 
her empire where personal devotion 
to the House of Hapsburg was once a 
religion. Inthe Tyrol, where loyalty 
some fifteen or twenty years ago was 
the impulse of every breast, it has been 
almost effaced. .A series of cruel 
enactments, oppressive to their inter- 
ests,a heavy tax on the export of 
their wines, the one solitary article of 
foreign consumption, has sapped the 
devotion of those who were wont to 
place their faith in the paternal 
government. 

We repeat once more the main 
facts ; that Lombardy can be rendered 
too costly to keep ; that the measures 
of defence can be pushed to that 
amount of costliness, that, independ- 
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ently of the grave thought of retain- 
ing in close connexion a rebellious 
province and a beggared treasury, 
will come the stern consideration that 
the struggle offers not one solitary 
advantage, and that it isa mere ques- 
tion of years, if not of months, how 
long the black and yellow banner 
should wave over the towers of Man- 
tua. To accomplish this by force of 
arms would require a European war. 
Austria cannot be driven out of 
Lombardy by the unsupported strength 
of Sardinia. The aid Piedmont de- 
rived from Italy in the war of 1848 
would no longer be present. Tuscany, 
the Roman states, and Naples have 
returned to all, some to more than 
all, their ancient traditions of oppres- 
sion. Sardinia would be alone in the 
struggle, as regards the rest of the 
Peninsula. 

To invite the alliance of France 
and England might not prove success- 
ful. It is indeed more than likely 
that these nations would not lend 
themselves to any aggressive policy, 
and that the very utmost of their ef- 
forts would be to protect Sardinia, if 
assailed. But supposing it otherwise ; 
assuming that the western powers 
concurred in such a line ; what pro- 
portions would not the war immedi- 
ately assume! Russia and Prussia 
would soon find themselves in the 
ranks ; and not Italy alone, but the 
banks of the Rhine and the Danube 
would re-echo the cannon of the engag- 
ed hosts. 

It can no more be our policy than 
that of France to promote such a 
struggle. A great warof nationalities, 
and such it would be, would be the 
greatest disaster could befal Europe. 
All the energies of modern statesman- 
ship, all the triumphs of modern 
science and skill have been directed 
to the object of obliterating the tracts 
which have divided nation from 
nation. More widely disseminated 
intelligence, moreextended commerce, 
the railroad and the telegraph have 
already accomplished much ; nearer 
intercourse between the different 
families of European race has shown 
how few were the real grudges, how 
unfounded the greater number of the 
prejudices which the crafty policy of 
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the rulers had solong fostered between 
them. Let but a few more years of 

ace prevail, and the difficulty of a 

furopean war will be much increased. 
Let, however, thespark of discord only 
evoke the dread question of nation- 
alities now, and the wisest and most 
far seeing politician will be lost in his 
speculations as to what may ensue. 

If it betherefore of greatest moment 
to us that the Italian difficulty be set- 
tled without a war, it is not less immi- 
nent that the question should have a 
speedy solution. The instinct that 
would deter a man to build his house 
on the slopes of Etna or Vesuvius 
would alike prevent the world of 
Europe from proceeding in their ac- 
customed course in the present condi- 
tion of the Peninsula. The light 
cloud over the mountain top, the 
muttered thunder within have told us 
that the terrible hour is approaching. 
As easily might we attempt to arrest 
the upthrown lava of the eruption, 
as the force of that dread contest 
which wil! flow over the high Alps, 
and involve all Europe in its ravages, 
Let us only defer the day, and while 
we wear out the hopes of that party 
whose moderation is now our strong- 
hold, we shall also strengthen that 
dangerous sect who await the hour of 
impatient anger and uncalculating 
passion, to place themselves at the 
head of the people. 

While France and England stand 
forward, while England alone stands 
forward, to aid the cause of good 
government in Italy, the efforts of 
Mazzini are powerless. Well is he 
aware of this fact, and every de- 
vice of his ingenuity has heen to 
thwart the influence which England 
is justly obtaining over the constitu- 
tional party in Italy. Wecandonow, 
therefore, what we may not be able to 
do hereafter. Meanwhile it is for 
Sardinia to give the initiative. If the 
counsels we have here tendered, if our 
views besuch as to offer a well ground- 
ed hope of success, we shall be proud- 
er in this our humble effort, than had 
we been selected by a great king or 
kaiser to aid in the oppression of his 
subjects and the subjugation of his 
people. 





Ir might have been expected that a 
scientific art like Logic would by 
this time have been a thing so well 
settled and defined, as to take its 
_ in the stationary parts of know- 
edge. Its matter lies wholly within 
the compass of every day’s experi- 
ence ; and its form it was the chosen 
labour, for many ages, of some of the 
acutest minds the world has ever seen, 
to elaborate into complete perfection. 
Such a department of science and 
art seemed to hold out little promise 
of fresh discoveries ; and in fact, we 
believe that the minds of thinking 
men had, until very lately, settled 
themselves into the persuasion that 
little more remained to be done than 
to use the excellent instruments 
which former manufacturers had pro- 
vided for us ; that the stock already 
in hand was, if faulty in any respect, 
only faulty in excess ; and that while 
it was probable that we might do well 
withowt some of the curious old ap- 
pliances of Burgersdick and Smig- 
lecius, there could be no necessity 
for framing any new ones. The dis- 
gust created by the scholastic abuse 
of syllogising had disappeared as 
the nuisance itself abated ; the alarm 
raised about the very foundations of 
the art by the Scottish metaphysi- 
cians was perceived to be a groundless 
panic, originating in the ignorance of 
the alarmists; and within the clear 
and distinctly marked boundaries 
which Archbishop Whately traced 
for it, the logic of Aristotle had as 
well recognized a province as gram- 
mar or geography. 

But, within the last few years, the 
repose of the schools has again been 
broken—not by the enemies merely, 
but by the friends of syllogism ; and 
important discoveries have been an- 
nounced of a terra incognita which 
lay concealed in this often-traversed 
region. This announcement, we be- 
lieve, came upon most hearers—as it 
certainly did upon us—with much 
the same startling effect as if they 
had heard of a new California or El 
Dorado discovered in the valley of 
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the Poddle. But the character of 
discoverers has been assumed in this 
instance by persons of such distinc- 
tion in the literary world, as to place 
them beyond the reach of mere ridi- 
cule, and secure attention to the 
claims they have put forward. We 
refer especially to Mr. Mill, the late 
Sir William Hamilton, and Profes- 
sors De Morgan and Boole. Such 
innovators as these were not persons 
to be treated with mere contemptu- 
ous neglect, and therefore we are 
glad to find that so able a champion 
as Mr. Kidd has come forward with 
a regular defence of the old ortho- 
dox Aristotelic faith, as it has come 
down to us through the tradition of 
our dialectical ancestors. 

Logic may be regarded as both an 
art and a science; and, in point of 
fact, and notwithstanding some angry 
verbal disputes, has always been so 
regarded. Those stern combatants 
in a controversy now almost forgot- 
ten, who contended most earnestly 
that it should be ranked among the 
arts, maintained that conclusion upon 
the principle that things should be 
denominated @ majori parte: and 
this point once admitted the case was 
clear in their favour, since the larger 
part of the matter of logic is mani- 
festly technical. Their antagonists 
ox the other hand, who were for call- 
ing it a science, rested their case upon 
another priciple—that things should 
be denominated a nobiliori parte. 
The quarrel was a very pretty one 
for a scholastic tournament, but not 
sufficiently important for our utili- 
tarian tastes. Those who preferred 
to style it a science confessed that it 
contained an art; and those who 
called it an art, allowed it to contain 
a science. The dispute was only 
about the propriety of a name. 

Logic, then, may be safely regard- 
ed as both a science and an art; and 
amongst the innovations to which we 
have referred, some involve changes 
principally in the technical, and some 
in the scientific part of it. Those 
who, with Hamilton and De Morgan, 
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sulmit, more or less, the substantial 
correctness of the common scientific 
theory of logic, and only seek to per- 
feet its sis, and to express its 
formulas with greater generality and 
precision, introduce extensive altera- 
tions into its rules : while Mill, who 
sets aside the vulgar notion of its 
basis altogether, leaves the fabric of 
the art of logic precisely as he found 
it, and speaks with a lofty, and not 
wholly undeserved, contempt of the 
labours of the mathematico-logicians, 
Indeed we are ourselves disposed 
to regard the achievements of Mr. 
De Morgan and Dr. Boole, as much 
more important in the way of shew- 
ing the powers of symbolical algebra 
by its application to a new oalien 
than in respect of any light they 
throw upon the science, or any acces- 
= they contribute to the art of 
ogic. 
he analogy between logic and 
arithmetic had been strongly felt in 
former times, and the ambiguity of 
the Greek term Aédyos is itself a wit- 
ness of it. But Hobbes pressed 
the resemblance to absolute identity. 
“To compute,” says he, “is either 
to collect the sum of many things 
taken together, or to know what re- 
mains when one thing is taken out 
of another. Ratiocination, therefore, 
is the same both in addition and sub- 
traction ; and if any man will add 
multiplication and division, I will 
not be against it, seeing multiplica- 
tion is nothing but the addition of 
equals one to another, and division 
nothing but the subtraction of equals 
one from another . . We must 
not therefore think that computation, 
i. e. ratiocination, has place only in 
numbers, as if man were distinguish- 
ed from other living creatures (which 
is said to have been the opinion of 
Pythagoras) by nothing but the fa- 
culty of numbering; for magnitude, 
body, time, degrees of quality, action, 
conception, h, and names (in 
which all the kinds of philosophy 
consist) are capable of addition and 
subtraction. Now such things as we 
add or subtract, i.e, what we put 
into an account, we are said to con- 
sider, in Greek Aoyl{ec@u, in which 
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language also ovAdoyifeoda signifies to 
compute, reason or reckon.”* 

But modern bolism does not 
confine itself to addition and sub- 
traction. The symbols of mathema- 
tical reasoning were indeed until re- 
cently considered as indissolubly con- 
nected with quantity in some form 
or other ; and to this exclusive mean- 
ing, which they were supposed to 
have, was refe’ the power of de- 
velopment of which they are possess- 
ed. Enquiries more extensive and 
more exact, however, have dispelled 
these prejudices, and shewn that their 
surprising capability of endless trans- 
formation and expansion is due (not 
to any necessary connexion between 
them and the magnitudes they are 
employed to express, but) to the in- 
dependent operation of a few prima- 
ry laws assumed at the outset for 
the purpose of regulating their use. 
Thus we are led to see that the quan- 
tities which had been regarded as 
the meaning of the symbols, were 
only an interpretation of them. Sym- 
bols accordingly have been latterly 
employed by mathematicians, under 
forms such as that the idea of quanti- 
ty cannot enter ; while others again 
have occupied themselves in extend- 
ing the interpretation of the symbols 
of ordinary algebra. In both de- 
peat considerable progress has 
yeen made, and much light thrown 
on some obscure regions of analysis, 
And although the extravagant hopes 
of some enthusiastic admirers have 
been disappointed, yet this is a 
branch of enquiry from which no 
contemptible store of knowledge has 
been gathered, and more may not 
unreasonably be expected. 

In the way of proving or trying 
the powers of this new and curious 
engine, we do not object to the appli- 
cation of it to logical formulas. It is 
a highly interesting sight to the ma- 
thematician to see “ Victorious Analy- 
sis” thus exercising its forces upon a 
new region of human thought; and 
perhaps from this development of 
those forees he may learn to wield 
them hereafter with ter facility 
and advantage in a field where more 
can be effeeted by them. But we 


* « Tt appears,” says Hartley, ‘ not impossible that future generations should put all 
kinds of evidences and inquiries into mathematical form.” See the whole of this curious pas- 
sage, Observ. on Man; part I, chap. iii, sec. ii, prop. 87, towards the end. 
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doubt, and more than doubt, the su- 
periority of this mathematical me- 
thod to the old common language 
which has been hitherto used in lo- 
gical treatises, and which Mr. Kidd 
has judiciously retained. We must 
confess that, when we see the mathe- 
matician laboriously demonstrating 
with the aid of the functional calcu- 
lus, through a whole page of intri- 
cate symbols, propositions which 
when expressed in plain English may 
be proved in three sentences to a 
child, we cannot help being reminded 
of the scientific tailors of Laputa, 
who took Gulliver’s measure with a 
quadrant of altitude. Those who 
like a journey for its own sake may 
choose to go to Cork round the Capes 
of Good Hope and Horn, but we 
prefer the vulgar railroad. 

Indeed, we greatly question the 
expediency of delivering the art of 
logic in a language so remote from 
ordinary speech as that of mathema- 
tical symbols, however concise and 
elegant. It appears to us that the 


more the technical rules of logic are 
so framed as to be directly applica- 


ble to the shapes which propositions 
assume in common talk, the more 
really valuable are such rules; and 
the more those rules are withdrawn 
from close contact with ordinary lan- 
guage, the more they tend to form a 
barren and unprofitable study. No- 
thing is clearer than an inference 
when once it has been put into logi- 
cal form. Nothing plainer than the 
import of propositions when once 
they have been logically stated. But 
the difficulty is to bring the infe- 
rence into form; to evolve the real 
statements contained in every pro- 
position, 

It is indeed necessary that, in 
order to do this correctly, we should 
first be taught to contemplate infe- 
rences and statements in their dry 
and general types; just as the artist 
who would represent correctly the 
human figure in its noblest forms of 
grace and dignity, must condescend 
to study the unsightly frame-work of 
that figure,—the ghastly skeleton of 
the bones, and the intricate ramifi- 
cation of the nerves and vessels. 
But as the anatomist is not an artist, 
so neither shall we become reasoners 
to any proticaly useful purpose, 7 
even the greatest familiarity wit 
the abstract type of inference. We 
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have not practically to deal with the 
skeletons of argument, but with rea- 
soning, clothed, as it were, with. the 
muscle of ordinary language; and 
we must apply to that the knowledge 
we have derived from the dissecting- 
table of the logician. There can be 
no more useful discipline of the mind 
than such an application of the prin- 
ciples and rules of logic, because it 
is in such concrete and inartificial 
language that reasoning is common! 
addressed to us by others, and ad- 
dressed to others by ourselves. The 
great serviceableness of logic is not 
so much in the exacter sciences as in 
the study of moral questions and the 
affairs of life. In the mathematics 
we have, as it were, logic ready ap- 
plied to our hands—fixed definitions 
—simple abstractions—terms stable 
and unvarying—an uniformly full 
expression of every element of proof, 
together with |a rigid exclusion of 
every tittle superfluous to the ques- 
tion. But these advantages we have 
nowhere else. To obtain them else- 
where we should purchase them at a 
dearer price than most persons would 
be willing to pay for them. We 
should banish all the ornaments of 
wit and rhetoric, and enforce the 
same patience of attention, clearness 
of thought, and precision of speech 
in the senate, the market-place, the 
drawing-room, and even the nursery, 
as were demanded in the schools of 
Euclid and Diophantus. A commu- 
nity steadily guiding themselves by 
such rules might perhaps command 
our respect as sage philosophers, but 
we fear they would pass for very dis- 
agreeable companions. 

Certainly, common language as it 
now exists is very different from ma- 
thematical language; and if our 
technical forms required for their 
successful application that we should 
first translate ordinary speech into 
the symbols of arefined calculus, we 
believe the process would be one far 
too cumbrous to render us aid in those 
emergencies where we most needed 
its assistance. Sir Able Handy, in 
Morton’s play, was “ never at a loss,” 
and had ingenious contrivances for 
all disasters—patent liquids for ex- 
tinguishing conflagrations—and pa- 
tent fire-escapes—and patent euibie 
ey of a thousand elaborate forms 
and high-sounding titles. But when 
the castle burst into a blaze, the pa- 
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tent liquid was not mixed, and the 
fire-escape was not fixed, and the 
inmates had no better aid than vul- 
gar water-buckets and ladders. 

It is a trite topic of complaint 
against mathematical studies, that 
they tend to unfit a man for all other 
kinds of reasoning ; and some have 
taken a malicious pleasure in recount- 
ing the instances of gross error and 
even absurdity into which even emi- 
nent mathematicians have fallen, 
when they have ventured beyond the 
charmed circle of demonstration. 
And it cannot be denied that there is 
some foundation for all this both in 
fact and in theory. Mathemati- 
cal reasoning does but in a slight 
degree bring into play the habits 
which are absolutely necessary in all 
moral reasoning. In passing from 
mathematical to other studies, a per- 
xon who has pursued the former too 
exclusively, will find somewhat of the 
same difficulty in accommodating his 
mind to the conditions of the latter 
as those experience who, being long 
accustomed to the observation of 
near objects, cannot readily adjust 
the lenses of the eye for a correct 
view of distant ones. Such a person 
may contract a kind of intellectual 
short-sightedness, and commit very 
gross errors of reasoning from mis- 
calculating the effects of that colour- 
ed and shifting medium in which his 
observations are to be made. Upon 
this subject Mr. Kidd has some valu- 
able remarks in the note at the end 
of sec, v. p. 28. But we would add that 
the same objections which lie against 
the study of mathematics, in this 
view asa discipline of the understand- 
ing, lie also against the study of the 
technical formulas of logic. Itisa 
demonstrative science of the same 
kind as mathematics, carried on upon 
a very much smaller scale, and with- 
ina very much narrower compass ; 
so that those who disparage mathe- 
matics in comparison with logic, re- 
garded in this view as a science in 
itself, are guilty not only of injus- 
tice but of self-contradiction. But 
logic was never intended to be culti- 
vated thus for its own sake. It was 
designed for an oRGANON—an instru- 
ment—not, to be sure, for the dis- 
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covery of new truths, but for the 
security and development of old ones. 

It is melancholy to reflect how lit- 
tle so serviceable an art has been 
turned to useful purposes, even in 
those places of education where men 
have been, for some centuries back, 
regularly drilled through all its tech- 
nical detailsand their demonstrations : 
while the student, after spending 
much time in mastering what seemed 
to him a ‘set of vain contrivances to 
make trifles difficult, was practically 
encouraged to throw aside all that he 
had acquired as all equally useless 
lumber. In all arts, exercise in the 
practice of them is a necessary part 
of really useful instruction. A child 
will soon rid his memory of the drud- 
gery of the alphabet or rules of 
grammar, if the knowledge he has 
acquired be not diligently worked 
into the practice of reading, speaking, 
and writing correctly. Nor would 
any one say that a classical examiner, 
for example, had done his duty, when 
he had merely examined a candidate 
in the rules of grammar, without as- 
certaining whether he could apply 
those rules in translation and compo- 
sition. It isso in logic too. If we 
would make any useful proficiency in 
that art, we must exercise its rules as 
we learn them ; and taught from the 
first in this way, it will be from the 
first free from that disgust and con- 
pane i with which it is too often re- 
garded. It has been well suggested 
that the comparison of two closely- 
reasoned bhooks—such, for instance, 
as those of Knot and Chillingworth, 
which have the further advantage of 
being bound together—would furnish 
an exercise of this kind at once use- 
ful and entertaining. And such an 
exercise has some obvious advantages 
over the old plan of oral disputations, 
in which our feelings are excited by 
being ourselves en as principals 
in an intellectual duel, and of which 
the benefits are too often overbalan- 
ced by the evils. But these remarks 
have led us too far from our immedi- 
ate subject. Let us return to it by 
observing that, though Mr. Kidd 
does not poy deliver any prax- 
is of applied logic,* that great portion 
of his work which is controversial— 


* Very valuable in this view, but most valuable for the matter of it, is also the Appendix, 
No. VI. on Miracles, in which Mr, Kidd deals with Mr. Mill’s remarks on Hume’s argument, 
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against De Morgan, Hamilton, and 
Mill—affords incidentally a most use- 
ful exercise of the kind we speak of. 
The refutation of all three is, we 
think, complete; and, in reference 
to it, we may (borrowing an image 
from Robert Hall) say, that Mr. 
Kidd has not only levelled their walls, 
but ae up their foundations. 
Into the thorny details of the ma- 
thematico-logical part of the dispute 
we do not feel ourselves at present 
called upon to enter, nor are they 
quite suited to the pages of this ma- 
gazine. The reader who takes an in- 
terest in them, will find his attention 
amply rewarded by the fifth chapter 
of Mr. Kidd’s work. It seems to 
us that the mistake into which Pro- 
fessor De Morgan fell in his ‘ Ultra- 
total Syllogisms” was precisely the 
same as that into which poor Dr. 
Reid was betrayed, when he com- 
plained that such reasoning as this— 
A is equal to B; Bisequal to C; there- 
fore A is equal to C—was not redu- 
cible to the Aristotelic Syllogism. 
But the margin of a common Euclid 
might have taught Reid that the 
axiomsare supposedat every step of ma- 
thematical reasoning, though it is not 
always necessary to declare them ; and 
that the reasoning which he thought 
to be complete required an axiomatic 
premiss, and that in full form it 
stood thus: things that are equal to 
the same are equal to each other; 
A and C are equal to the same, there- 
fore they are equal to each other. 
Precisely similar are the formulas 
which Professor De Morgan con- 
structs for himself, and which only 
differ from Aristotelic syllogisms by 
omitting to declare the arithmetical 
premises which are necessary to 
make the validity of the inference 
self-evident. ‘Most of the apples 
on this tree are small : most of them 
are ripe. Therefore, some of the 
small apples are ripe.” “This”—as 
Mr. Kidd truly observes—“ is not a 
syllogism. The essential character- 
istic of a syllogism is, that it is a 
full statement of an act of reasoning. 
A syllogism is, and the above is not, 
unelliptical. The validity of a per- 
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fect syllogism, accordingly, is self- 
evident ; while, in order to our per- 
ceiving the necessity of the above 
inference, the data require to be ana- 
lysed. And a demonstrative analysis 
of the formula is given by Mr. De 
Morgan ; but no one has thought it 
necessary to demonstrate the dictum 
de omni.” We do, indeed, for conve- 
nience sake, commonly omit to state 
axiomatic or easily demonstrable pre- 
mises; but, to take such abbreviated 
statements as a type of reasoning in 
its perfect form, is little short of what 
deserves to be called an egregious 
blunder. 

Just the same mistake—of omitting 
to declare some things n to the 
inference—(the natural mistake of a 
warm and aay speculator)— pro- 
duces Professor De Morgan’s second 
crop of syllogistie monsters—S$y/- 
logisms of inference by contrary terms. 
For these, by the author’s confession, 
there is a little proviso necessary— 
that the middle-term is not (in his 
affected language) “the universe of 
the proposition,” i.e. that the middle 
term must have some things exclu- 
ded from the whole of its extension, 
which, when duly declared as a 
premiss, instead of being kept out of 
sight as an implication, restores them 
to their natural shape in the ordinary 
second figure. We believe that Pro- 
fessor De Morgan is, like ourselves. 
occasionally a reviewer. We trust 
that he does not manipulate books as 
he manipulates syllogisms, by keep- 
ing out of sight what it does not suit 
his purpose to declare. 

e contributions of the late Sir 
William Hamilton to technical logic 
seem still more slight than those of 
Professor De Morgan. How far they 
suggested the Professor’s more 
thorough-going system of quantifi- 
cation, is a question that we leave to 
be discussed in the es of the 
Atheneum. We take but slight 
interest in these points of literary 
history. We should hardly have 
patience to investigate the rival claims 
of Newton and Leibnitz to the dis- 
covery of the doctrine of fiuxions, 
and therefore shall not meddle with 


It is to be remarked that, in his third edition, Mr. Mill shews much more openly than in the 


first a countenance hostile to revelation. 


Having made his way good to popular notice, he 


has expunged the sacrifices which he made to propitiate the religious feelings and convictions 


of his readers. 
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the pretensions of either the Edin- 
burgh or the London sage to the 
origination of some very trivial formu- 
las in technical logic. 

The attack of Mr Mill upon the 
whole scientific basis of the Aristo- 
telic logic is a matter of much greater 
importance ; and though it can hard- 
ly be said that he has brought any 
one new argument into the field of 
this controversy, yet such have been 
the courage and address with which 
he has_ rallied the broken forces 
of the Scotch metaphysicians, and 
brought them up again to the assault, 
as to rouse the maintainers of the for- 
tress to very active exertions in its 
defence. But amidst the general blaze 
of the artillery, a few well directed 
balls from the distinguished person 
whom he had specially singled out, 
appear to have told with most effect ; 
and we are happy to see that, in his 
second edition, Mtr, Mill has not only 
erased (though silently) some of the 
most offensive part of his remarks 
upon Archbishop Whately, but has 
made concessions which appear to 
surrender the most formidable posi- 
tions of his argument. 

The grand fault of Mr. Mill’s work 
appears to be, that it is an attempt 
once more to embarrass logic with 
those perplexing metaphysical ques- 
tions from which the Archbishop had 
happily set it free. The felicity of 
the well-defined province which he 
has marked out for logic was this— 
that it is everywhere illuminated by 
the clear sunshine of evidence, un- 
mixed with any of the obscurity 
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which hangs around the region be- 
yond its boundaries. Into that region 
of theory and conjecture with respect 
to the first elements of our mental phe- 
nomena, and the primitive origin of 
human belief, Mr. Mill has, practi- 
cally though not professedly, sought 
to extend its border. Against this 
we must earnestly protest. Logicians 
have to deal with the reasoning pro- 
cess in its perfect type, not in the 
rude elements from which it may be 
supposed to have been formed. Re- 
flection hardly begins until the mind 
has been furnished in ways that we 
know not with a stock of information, 
and powers for using and enlarging 
it. The human mind is not at first 
what it is when we come to reflect 
upon ourselves. That great Author 
of being, who knows how the members 
grow in the womb, and who fashions 
our corporeal frame “ secretly in the 
depths of the earth,” He only knows 
by what laws and under what condi- 
tions the original framework of our 
knowledge isconstructed. The utmost 
that philosophy can do in this caseis 
to guess ak conjecture the nature of 
that foundation which is deeply hid- 
den in the long-forgotten conscious- 
ness of infancy; and a logic which 
should derive its principles from the 
theories which float upon such guesses 
and conjectures would hardly de- 
serve the name of a stable science.* 
There is a physical truth wrapped up 
in the old fable, that souls in coming 
into the world quaffed a long oblivion 
from the streams of Lethe. It is 
true of that mysterious life we have 


* Compare Mr. Kidd’s remarks, p, 110:—* The principles of Logic are not dependent 
upon any metaphysical subtleties. In most departments of nature an outlying species of 
oneclass of things merges insensibly into a species of another; and so it is as to the mental 
operations of man and brute. ‘It is a hard matter,’ as is remarked by Locke, ‘ to say 
where Sensible and Rational begin, and where Insensible and Irrational end. And who is 
there,’ he adds, ‘ quick-sighted enough to determine precisely, which is the lowest species 
of living things, and which the first of those which have no life? Things, as far as we can 
observe, lessen and augment as the quantity docs ina regular cone; where, though there be 
a manifest odds betwixt the bigness of the diameter at a remote distance, yet the difference 
between the upper and under, where they touch one another, is hardly discernible.’ We cannot 
nicely distinguish the borders of deliberate legitimate inference, of curtailed precarious in- 
ference, of mere belief, and of instinctive action. But in order to form the science and art 
of Reasoning, it is necessary, and it suffices, to take the several kinds of what is undoubtedly 
reasoning. It is enough, and it is requisite, that the logical analysis should represent accurately 
all human inferences that are performed rationally. We may, if we please, so extend our appli- 
cation of the term ‘ Reasoning’ as to make it include all cases whatever of believing, and 
even the instinctive procedures which require the very minimum of intelligence. There does 
not appear to be any thing gained, but rather the reverse, by giving the appellation of 
reasoning to those inferior grades of mental operation: but, however that may be, still the 
logical analysis is the analysis of intelligent inference,” 
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all led in our early childhood,—that 
wondrous discipline which we have un- 
dergone, and of which traces, indeed, 
remain of the results wroug ht, while 
the machinery is tiara withdrawn 
from our view the moment we look 
back upon it. It is impossible that a 
reflecting being should have the ex- 
perience of a non-reflecting one, Our 
past experience of infancy is behind 
us ; but as soon as we turn our heads 
the vision has disap and 
is swallowed up in the depths of the 

A fro’ hysical specula- 

m meta) 
tiond which lie to a great extent be- 
yond the proper province of logic, 
there is not much difference of any 
an importance between Mr, 

ill and the : ee logicians, 
They mean b ning the process 
in which, if Sonia ba true, the 
conclusion a sane and evi- 
dently seen to follow ; at such they 
say is the syllogism. Mr, Mill admits 
that all reasoning may be exhibited 
in the form of a syllogism, and that 
the syllogism is the most convenient 
form of ¢ m pre what is the only 
safe method of reasoning; but then 
he contends that unsafe processes, in 
which no adequate security is taken 
that the conclusion shall really follow 
from the premises, deserve equally to 
be called reasoning. There is, indeed, 
something ludicrous in the way in 
which, when pro his own t. 
of just reasoning, he f, oe 
unawares upon the Aristotelic syilo- 
gism.* 

“In the argument,” he says, ‘‘ which 
proves that Socrates is mortal, one indispen- 
sable part of the premises will be as follows :— 
* my father and my father’s father, A, B, C, 
and an indefinite number of persons, were 
mortal,’ which is only an expression in di; 
ent words of the observed fact that they 
died. In order to connect this proposition 
with the conclusion, Socrates is mortal, the 
additional link is such a proposition as the fol- 
lowing: ‘ Socrates resembles my father and 
the other individuals specified.’ This propo- 
sition we assert when we say that Socrates 
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isaman. By saying so we likewise assert 
in what respect he resembles them, namely, 
in the attributes connoted by the word 
man. And from this we conclude that 
he further resembles them in the attribute 


mortal * is to be decided by the 
tests or canens which we shall hereafter re- 
cognize. * Meanwhile, it is certain 
that if diehard drawn as to So. 
crates, it can bedrawn * * * ofall man- 
kind.” —Vol, L, pp. 227-8. 


Here we have the very syllogistic 
process through the general to the 
particular which the writer is at- 
tempting to escape. Why is it that 
the inference must be good for all 
mankind, if it be or Socrates, 
but because we arrived at the conclu- 
sion through a combination of the 
“ attributes of humanity” on the one 
side with the mortals A, B, C, and 
on the other with Socrates? In 
other words, these attributes of mor- 
tality are the “ distributed middle” 
of a syllogism.* We must have ab- 
stracted from A, B, C, D, some view 
or notice of the respects in which 
they ; we must have regarded 
them (not as so many unconnected 
individuals but) as the class man, and 
combined the attribute of mortality 
with their ion of those attri- 
butes which the term connotes, be- 
fore we can draw the inference as to 
some new individual presented to our 
observation. 

But then, it is said, even allowin 
that we proceed through a ae 
major } ne miss to the particular, and 
that, therefore, that process may be 
correctly described as syllogistic, b 
what syllogism is it that we reac 
that major itself? How am 
I enabled to infer that, because A, B, 
C, D, have died, all men are mortal 

llogistically ? 

ow with one class of meta- 
physicians—those who hold the ex- 
istence of intuitional premisses, as- 


* We think it hardly worth while to notice Mr, Mill’s revival of the old objection—com- 
monly ascribed to Campbell, but as old at least as Sextus Empiricus—that a syllogism involves 


a — principii. 


error, and proportionabl angry. 
» Vol. i. p. 230 (third edition). 


Nothing but this can account for 


Mr. Kidd has so thoroughly exposed this, chap. 3, sec. vii. that we 
shall probably hear no more of it. Mr. Mill is, we suspect, 


already half conscious of his 
the insolence of his 


; Compare Mr. Kidd’s remarks, chap. 3, sec, yi. pp. 118, 120, 
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serting the ealtannely of the laws, 
or the permanence of causes, &c,.— 
premisses not collected, but given— 
there is here, as Mr. Mill grants, no 
difficulty in constructing the necessary 
syllogism. Those who do not, must 
consider what account they can them- 
selves give of the matter. The mind 
either makes the'step from experience 
to the generalization, at once, aud by 
an unreasoning instinct (in which case 
it is idle to bring the case under Jogi- 
cal cognizance), or it forms a judgment 
upon the assumption that the obser- 
vations made furnish (probably or 
certainly) a sufficient sample of the 
class, No man ever deliberately con- 
cluded any thing from evidence, with- 
out judging the evidence adequate. 
Here, therefore, again, there is a ma- 
jor premiss necessary to be interpo- 
lated, What seems to lie at the bottom 
of all Mr, Mill’s system, is the theory 
that all belief is ultimately resolvable 
into the association of ideas, The 
notion, for example, of burning a sen- 
tient animal is linked to the idea of 
fire by actual experience of the con- 
nexion in some one instance. The 
tie between them becomes firm and 
indissoluble (like the tie which binds 
all associated impressions) by the 
vividness of the impression, and by 
repeated experiences similar to the 
first; just as the idea of a chair is 
connected with the image of my 
friend, from having seen him sit there 
in some remarkable { circumstances 
which strongly affected me, or from 
having often seen him sitting there. 
We are not going to discuss this 
theory ; but we say that Mr. Mill’s 
own definition of reasoning should 
have saved him from the misapplica- 
tion of it to logic. Reasoning, he 
says, is “ the inference of any asser- 
tion from the admitted truth of other 
assertions.” Now the supposed asso- 
ciation of ideas is not the inference of 
an assertion from an assertion previ- 
ously admitted to be true, and in vir- 
tue of that admission ; it is not even 
the transference of belief in any shape 
from one proposition to another—but 
the creation of belief, and therefore, 
by his own shewing, an unreasoning 
process. Association, or suggestion, 
or by whatever other name that po- 
tent deity of the sceptical philosophy 
loves to be invoked, may, for aught 
we care at present, be able to create 
this belief; but still our belief that 


ma 
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fire burns—that it burns wherever 
and whenever it exists under certain 
conditions—is something specifically 
different from perceiving a certain 
pain in my finger when I hold it too 
near the candle. That belief is more 
than sensation. It is a belief that the 
sensation indicates the presence of a 
cause which produces it, or, at any 
rate, predicts the recurrence of similar 
sensations under similar cireumstan- 
ces. It is not a belief, specifically the 
same, transferred from the admitted 
truth of one proposition to the other ; 
but it isa belief rising out of a sensa- 
tion. If it be produced by the prece- 
ding perceptions, it is a chemical pro- 
duct ; not simply the sum of the ele- 
ments, but a new modification. The 
mere assertion then by itself, of a 
number of instances of human mor- 
tality could not of itself so associate 
the ideas of man and mortal as to 
transfer belief from one proposition 
to another, if it were not for a previ- 
ous experimental process by which 
such beliefs were originally created, 
The only way in which—even upon 
this theory—any one could legiti- 
mately infer that all men are, or 
any particular man is, mortal, from 
the assertion that A, B, C, D have 
died, would be by a comparison of 
the evidence stated in that assertion 
with some series of observations which 
he finds to produce full conviction of 
some truth. When we have abstract- 
ed from our experimental premisses 
some common expression, to serve as 
a canon or test or standard of other 
possible ones-—then and not till then 
can we infer assertions from asser- 
tions. When, for example, from ob- 
serving the practical evidence upon 
which we have believed other pro- 
positions, we frame this general one 
—What has always been observed to 
take place under certain circumstances 
always takes place under similar cir- 
cumstances—then we may safely infer 
that, because fire has always been 
found to burn under certain circum- 
stances, it always does burn under 
the like cireumstances, We must by 
fewer or more media compare the 
asserted case of our propositional 
premiss with something which we 
assent to, not from reasoning, but 
from laws of our nature (whe- 
ther those laws be intuitional, or 
instinctive, or experimental) — we 
must compare the proof tendered 
KK 2 
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with something admittedly true, and 
virtually ruling the conclusion sought 
to be established, before we can 
reasonably assent to that conclusion. 
This is in other words to say that we 
must substantially frame a syllogism, 
before we can legitimately infer the 
truth of one assertion from the admit- 
ted truth of another. 

It is not, in short, a mere theory of 
the transference of belief that logic 
proposes to deliver, but of the legiti- 
mate transference of belief. Belief is 
not truth, nor is the strength of belief 
the test of truth. It is plain, then, 
that, in order to know that I transfer 
my belief correctly, I must have some 
rule or criterion of the legitimacy of 
the transference. Such arule it may 
be hard to find upon the association- 
theory ; the fault of which seems to 
be that, like the universal solvent, it 
destroys the very power of believing 
even itself. But still, it must be at 
least pretended to be found: and 
accordingly, after long discourse to 
shew that we do not absolutely need 
major premisses, Mr. Mill purposes 
finally to supply us with a new set of 
these superfluous articles, in theshape 
of canons of induction.* With these 
however, logic, properly considered, 
has nothing to do. It only delivers 
the forms of valid reasoning—the 
conditions necessary for securing that 
the conclusion shall follow from the 
premisses. It supposes our ultimate 
rules of truth fired, and only shews 
us how to apply them. 

We wish we had time to follow 
Mr. Kidd through what is undoubt- 
edly the most original part of his 
book—the discussion of the Ultimate 
Principle of Induction—the Constancy 
of Nature’s Laws—and the Analysis 
of Necessary Truth. 

To what the Archbishop has said 
upon the form of Inductive Reason- 
ing (and which seems to us sufficient 
for all logical purposes), Mr. Kidd 
superadds a most ingenious further 
analysis of Inductive Probability. 


The further analysis of Inductive Proba- 
bility, so far as is necessary for the purposes 
of this treatise, may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows. Let us suppose that we have had ex- 
perience of a few members of a certain class, 
each of which members we shall call M ; and let 
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us further suppose, that every observed M has 
possessed attribute A. Now the occurrence of 
only a few instances does not decide whether 
A be essential to M, or only accidental : that 
is, whether A be, or be not, so connected in 
causation with the other observed attributes 
of M, that those other attributes cannot joint- 
ly occur without being accompanied by A. 
Let us suppose A to be accidental: then there 
is a probability, proportional to our expe- 
rience of M, that M without A has been ob- 
served. Conversely, if no M without A has 
been observed, then there is a probability pro- 
portional to our experience, that A is not ac- 
cidental ; in other words, a probability that 
the remaining attributes of M cannot come 
together without being accompanied by A, 
Which is equivalent to saying, that there is a 
probability proportional to our experience, 
that every M is A. 

Let us apply this analysis to an example 
of moral certainty. The death of a human 
being observed for the first time, or the ob- 
servation of only a few instances of human 
death, would still leave it doubtful, whether 
mortality be essential to man; that is, whe- 
ther the attribute mortality be so connected 
in causation with the other attributes of 
human nature, that the existence of these 
involves the existence of that. But every 
increase in the experience of human death 
infers an increased probability that there is 
this connexion of causation between the 
other attributes of human nature and mor- 
tality. Let mankind be indefinitely numer- 
ous; and it becomes a moral certainty, that 
if the causes which produce the existence of 
any human being were compatible with his 
possessing natural immortality, some in- 
stances of men naturally immortal would 
be known. Conversely, if no instance of 
natural immortality be known, then it is 
morally certain that natural immortality is 
incompatible with human nature: in other 
words, it is morally certain that all men are 
mortal. 


We are not quite sure that we see 
clearly what Mr. Kidd has gained by 
thus importing the (to many) obscure 
idea of causation into the present 
question. What basis is there for 
the fundamental assumption itself 
that “If the connexion between M 
and A were accidental, M without A 
would have been observed,” except 
the very instinctive anticipation of 
likeness, which Mr. Kidd rejects as 
an insufficient basis? The case, we 
take it, is this: If the connexion 
were essential, [causal, or invariable] 
M and A would be always combined : 


* These canons, however, as Mr. Kidd remarks, are canons of experiment not of induction, 
unless we previously assume the validity of the Inductive Principle. 
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and the phenomena of the case, so far 
as it is known, resemble the demon- 
strable phenomena of the hypothesis 
that the connexion is essential; and 
from this likeness we are, more or 
less firmly, persuaded that the hypo- 
thesis is correct. We do not see the 
advantage of substituting this for the 
common account, that from the like- 
ness of some of the circumstances of 
the event B, to the circumstances of 
the previously observed event A, we, 
without framing any scientific hypo- 
thesis at all, conclude that B will 
probably resemble A in the remain- 
ing circumstances. If we must fall 
back, at any rate, upon mere /ikeness, 
it may be said, the less circuitous the 
path by which we get to it, the 
better.* 
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But to pursue this subject further 
would involve us in longer and more 
troublesome inquiries than we have 
space or time to prosecute. Let us 
add, however, that though thus, in 
some points, compelled to hesitate 
aboutsome of Mr. Kidd’sspeculations, 
we must have conveyed a very inade- 
quate idea of our estimate of his 
work, if we have not shewn that we 
regard it as a most valuable contribu- 
tion to logical science. It is the 


‘work of an acute, a patient, candid, 


and very clear thinker ; and the style 
of it, without any vain display of 
ornaments or parade of eloquence, is 
forcible and direct—perfectly free 
from that flabby leprosy of mysticism 
which is the contagious disease of 
modern metaphysical writers. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FAMAGOSTA AND SALAMIS. 


Famacosta is the chief sea-port of 
the north-eastern coasts of Cyprus. 
We travelled to it on horseback, across 
as bleak a succession of puny hills as 
could well be met with out of Africa. 
The road was not a bad one—result- 
ing rather from the nature of the 
ground than any labor of man. A 
total want of any signs of such labor 
was apparent on ok chiens nothing 
but a succession of bleak, burnt-up, 
hard-baked hills for many miles, 
These hills, which might perhaps be 
more accurately described as gentle 
undulations, form part of the plain of 
Messarea, and here and there, in their 
present bleak desolation, bear traces 
of ancient cultivation in ruined aque- 
ducts and long dried-up water- 
courses, evidently conducted by the 
hands of man to the districts around. 

The environs of Famagosta repaid 
us somewhat for the bleak monotony 


of our long ride. Much silk is mant- 
factured in the district, and there 
are therefore many mulberry trees 
scattered about; not any very large 
forest of them, but little groups here 
and there, sufficient to give picturesque 
variety to the scene. The carob-tree, 
(also called the locust tree, and St. 
John’s bread), grows here too, bearing 
a long thin dark brown fruit in 
bunches, filled with a molasses-like 
gum, very palatable to the taste, with 
hard, oblong seeds imbedded in it. 
The foliage of the carob-tree at this 
period was of a delightful yellowish 
green tint, contrasting beautifully 
with the full bloom of the mulberry. 
The carob-tree is by no means uncom- 
mon in Syria and the Levant, as well 
as in Malta. Around Famagosta, 
however, it grows in great abund- 
ance.t 

Another tree, almost peculiar to 


* See what appear to us some very just remarks upon this subject in Stewart’s Works 


(Hamilton's edition), vol. 1, pp. 608, 6138. 
probability, we predicate a state of our own minds—a certain expectancy. 


It seems manifest that when we predicate 
No doctrine of 


probabilities, therefore, can account for this expectancy. 
+ The circumstance which has rendered this tree famous is the controversy whether it was 


not the real food of John the Baptist in the wilderness, 


Some of the fathers assert that the 


a&xpldes or * locusts,” were a vegetable substance ; and the wéAs &yprov or * wild honey” the 
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the district, and not so well known in 
Western Europe, is the “ Caicia,” of 
which the fruit is much esteemed by 
the inhabitants as a luxury. I have 
been unable to discover its botanical 
name. Its fruit, of the size of asmall 
orange, is red and white on the out- 
side, and full of juice within. Nothing 
can be more agreeable than the bever- 
age produced by this juice with a 
little water added to it; no wonder 
the Cypriots are so fond of it. 

The mastich, which is used so much 
in the manufacture of raki, is also an 
object of cultivation in the neighbour- 
hood of Famagosta. Although the 
name mastich is applied to the tree 
itself in Cyprus, it is used in Western 
Europe to designate only the gum or 
resin obtained from the tree—the 
pistachia lentiscus. An incision is 
made in the bark; a thick whitish 
juice exudes, which, on exposure to 
the air, becomes yellow and granula- 
ted. Its odor and taste are not un- 
pleasant. It is sometimes used to 
burn as a species of incense. ‘They 
were busy gathering the juice on our 
arrival in Famagosta. As we rode 
through the gardens in the suburbs, 
we watched the process of collection 
with considerableinterest. Thescene 
was new to us ; and—for Cyprus—it 
was a busy one. 

Famagosta presents to the traveller, 
whether approaching it from the land 
or sea, the aspect of a strong fortress, 
and such ‘it was in the Venetian days. 
Its circumference is about two miles ; 
the walls are thick and in repair ; 
its twelve large towers were, doubtless, 
once formidable, and are still pictu- 
resque ; whilst its two gates, one to 
the sea, and one to the land, are of 
great strength. A light-house, and a 
citadel with three lofty bastions with- 
in the walls, still further tend to give 
to the town the appearance of a for- 
tress, for the light-house rather resem- 
bles a tower than a simple guide to 
mariners. 

Famagosta was originally called 
Arsinoé, from the name of a sister of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who founded 
it. Its present name is a corruption 
of Amocusta, built on sand. It was 








































































































































































































































































































saccharine matter of the pod. 
siliqua. 
bazaars of Constantinople and Alexandria, 
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The Arabs call it kharoobd. 
The saccharine matter which the fruit contains isa common gweetmeat in the 
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first fortified in 1193 by Guy de 
Lusignan, and two centuries after was 
taken by the Genoese, who suddenly 
surprised it. The Venetians took it 
from their rivals in 1490. The 
history of its fall into the hands of 
the Turks is one of the strangest 
chapters of the annals of Cyprus. 
Mustapha, the Turkish general, 


having taken Nicosia, encamped 
against Famagosta in September, 


1570, his head quarters resting upon 
a hill that overlooks the town, called 
Adam’s Apple. The Turkish forces 
were one hundred thousand in num- 
ber. Mark Anthony Bragadin, the 
heroic Venetian governor, had but 
four thousand soldiers to defend it. 
Summoned frequently to surrender, 
he refused, confident in his own reso- 
lution and fortitude, and relying upon 
aid from Venice which never came. 

For eleven long months did the he- 
roic defenders defeat every assault, 
and frustrate every effort of the Turk- 
ish host to take the town. The de- 
fence was of the noblest and of the 

nost determined, but at lengthfamine 

stalked amongst the garrison. No 
Venetian succors came—-a few Turk- 
ish ships cut off all supplies by sea. 
Bragadin would still have held out, 
but his followers declared they could 
do so no longer. The noble old man 
was forced to capitulate. 

The terms granted to the garrison 
were favorable enough. Bragadin 

vas himself to deliver the keys of the 

city to the conqueror, and then he 
and his followers were to have a safe 
conduct to Venice. In compliance 
with the terms of the treaty, the old 
man, bare-headed, unarmed, carrying 
the keys, and attended by twenty or 
thirty officers, walked from the Land 
Gateto Mustapha’s quarterson Adam’s 
Apple. It was the fourth of August, 
1571. 

Mustapha received his fallen oppo- 
nent with the haughty insolence of a 
savage. When the keys had been de- 
posited, and the gate was in the hands 
of his troops, he turned fiercely upon 
the white-headed soldier, and upbraid- 
ed him with putting to death some 
Turks during the truce—a false accu- 


Its botanical name is ceratonia 
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sation. Bragadin folded his arms, 
and stood prepared for the worst. 
Mustapha’s = quailed before the 
earnest gaze of the indignant old man. 
But M a could see nothing but 
his enemy in the spectacle before him 
—his enemy in his power—and, tiger- 
like, he fed fat his hatred and revenge. 

The old man was thrown down ; 
and then and there horribly, barbar- 
ously, cruelly mutilated. He was 
stripped of his own raiment, and the 
seanty rags of the lowest of the labor- 
ers were put upon him. In this con- 
dition he was ordered to join a gang of 
conviets who were working upon the 
fortifications. Hisfollowersweremore 
mercifully treated, for they were be- 
headed on the spot. The remnant of 
the four thousand bravedefenders was 
slaughtered, whilst their families were 
reserved for a worse lot—slavery ina 
Turkish camp. 

Bragadin’s eup of bitte how- 
ever, was not yet full. M was 
indignant that he bore his punishment 
so well, = watched eee a 
ing with his gang, and his savage 
burned furiously in him. The poor 
old hero was seized again, tied to some 
= aa the es in 

ustapha’s ce, y ive, 

Human aalagnie could not stand this 
refinement of torture, this most exqui- 


site of sufferings. Bragadin happily 
died whilst his skin was being cut and 
torn from him. This, however, did 
not satisfy Turkish barbarity. The 
fled ; they could inflict 
the man, but the 
. The skin was stuff- 
ed, and, with the head, wassentto Con- 
stantinople, an acceptable —— to 
—. The limbsof the es 
e Venetians were exposed upon the 
gates of F Such was the 
fate of Mark Anthony Bragadin ! 
For such heroism as his, one man ob- 
tains honors, wealth, an old age of 
respect and fame, together with the 
grateful reverence of a nation— whilst 
another is mutilated, condemned to 
work as a felon, flayed alive! Truly 
the eni of this life are and 
manifold, and, to us, inexplicable. 
Walking through the streets of 
Famagosta is like journeying through 
a city of the dead. Ruins are on all 
sides, broken aqueducts, dismantled 
churches, desecrated monumeuts, over- 


thrown statues, dilapidated houses. 
In ho Conababtane Maaoguninere: 


spirit 
nothing more 


Chapter [X.—Famagosta and Salamis. 
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tained between twenty and thirty 
thousand inhabitants, At the pre- 
sent day it may possibly number four 
or five thousand. It is still the second 
sea-port in Cyprus. 

The Cathedral of St. Nicholas, the 
finest building in the town, is now a 
Turkish mosque. It is a large and 
shapely pile of white marble, but want- 
inginheight. The minarets which have 
been added to it are incongruous with 
the rest of the building. The citadel 
is the great state-prison of Turkey, 
and may not be entered by the “ un- 
believers”—a sort of Moslem bastille. 
The inhabitants are profoundly igno- 
rant, as well of the rank as of the 
names of the prisoners contained 
within its walls; and as indifferent 
as ignorant. Members of the family 
of the Sultan have, at various times, 
it is whispered, been incarcerated 
here for life. 

The Pedicus, which formerly emptied 
itself into the sea in the neighbourhood 
of Famagosta, now forms a lake in 
winter and spring, called the Lake of 
Constance—a marsh in summer and 
autumn. Miasma is rife in the dis- 
trict, in consequence of this. The 
only illness which any of our little 
band endured in Cyprus resulted from 
our inspection of the lake. It was an 
intermittent fever and ague, which 
was not thoroughly shaken off until 
the voyage to land on our return 
was half acomplished. 

It is worthy of note that the body 
of Saint Epiphanius, once Bishop of 

is, was removed to Famagosta 
on the destruction of Salamis. Peo- 
ig in those days had faith in bones. 

t is probably buried beneath the 
Church of Saint Nicholas, although 
its exact position has been long forgot- 
ten. The Turks doubtless paid little 
res to the worthy bishop’s ashes, 

ix miles from F; ta are the 
ruins of Salamis. It was founded by 
Teucer, when driven from the Isle of 
Salamis in Greece by his father Tela- 
mon. 


Nil desperandum Teucro duce, et auspice 
Teucro ; 

Certus enim promisit Apollo 

Ambiguam tellure nova Salamina faturam, 


sings Horace in the seventh ode of his 
first book, with reference to this ex- 


Byorian Sol the foundation of the 
m i Salamis, 





The historian Aristo was born in 
Salamis ; and for its king—called Phi- 
locyprus (the friend of Cyprus) by the 
poets—Solon, the law-giver of Athens, 
compiled a code of laws. Cleobulus 
the philosopher, and Neocrion the 
admiral of the fleet of Alexander of 
Macedon, were both of Salamis—the 
pevempner indeed was son of the 

ing Evagoras II, From all which it 
is apparent that Salamis was once a 
place of distinction in Greek history 
and annals. Its bishops were by no 
means undistinguished in the early 
history of the Church, and the fact 
that St. Catherine was born there— 
the daughter of King Costa—is sufli- 
cient in itself to invest its ruins with 
a certain sacredness in the eyes of the 
saint-loving communities of the pre- 
sent day, whether Greek, Latin, or 
Protestant. 

When the town was destroyed by the 
Saracens in the reign of Heraclius, its 
bishop was transferred to Famagosta, 
where his successors have ever since 
resided. Of the existing representa- 
tive of this venerable line we were 

rmitted a closer inspection than we 
ound pleasant. He was smoking in 
a dignified, episcopal sort of way, 
when we were introduced ; but before 
our eee he contrived to hint, 
through our interpreter, that he would 
be glad of so many little European 
articles with which he was sure we 
could supply him, that we had no 
wish to prolong the interview. He 
was a grand, solemn, dignified look- 
ing old man—with a long white beard 
after the manner of the Greek clergy. 
He seemed more hopelessly ignorant 
of the world than the uncouthest vil- 

e schoolmaster in the United 
Kingdom would be—and he was a 
bishop ! 

To return however to the ruins of 
Salamis. Like almost all the others 
in Cyprus, they are partially buried 
beneath the accumulated soil of centu- 
ries. Enough remains, however, to 
prove the importance of the town in 
earlier times. Many of the columns, 

rtions of which are still left stand- 
ing, are finely proportioned, the cut- 
ting on them still fresh and clear. 
They all belong to recognized types 
of Grecian architecture. The most 
interesting remains we discovered 
were the ruins of a temple of suffici- 
ent magnitude andimportancetoform, 
even still, a very conspicuous and 
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rominent object in the surrounding 
andseca’ The temple was probably 
dedicated to Apollo, for we saw sev- 
eral sculptures in the vicinity, all of 
which were more or less remotely 
connected with the legends of the Sun- 
God’s life, as handed down by the 
early poets. 

The aqueducts which formerly con- 
veyed the waters of Cerinnes to Sala- 
mis are still in a wonderful state of 
preservation, considering how many 
ages have rolled away since they were 
constructed. Even the reservoirs are 
still plainly distinguishable, over- 
grown though they be with brush- 
wood and creepers. I doubt if the 
Turkish government in the island 
would be able, without foreign assis- 
tance, to restore these works, were 
there any necessity for so doing, so 
vast and magnificent were they. 

The plain of the Messarea, on which 
Nicosia is built, may be said to com- 
menceat Salamis, ora few milesfrom it, 
stretching away to the west farther 
than the eye can reach; whilst to the 
east, the long narrow neck of land 
called the Carpasse looks eagerly off 
towards Syria, eagerly and vainly. 
The Carpasse was once fertile in cot- 
ton and mulberry trees. It is now an 
uninhabited wilderness. 

Four miles from Salamis, on the 
borders of the great plain, stand the 
ruins of the church of St. Barnabas, 
once connected with a large monaste- 
ry dedicated to the same saint. It is 
said that the body of St. Barnabas 
was, in the first instance, buried in 
that church, but was subsequently 
removed to another smaller building 
in the immediate neighbourhood—for 
what reason we are jeft in ignorance. 
Possibly the bones themselves might 
be ultimately discovered by a diligent 
search, 

The connexion of Salamis and Pa- 
phos with sacred history renders these 
places more than ordinarily interest- 
ing to the Christian tourist. There 
can be little doubt that in the very 
earliest age the gospel had been suc- 
cessfully preached in Cyprus—even 
antecedent tothe arrival of “ Barnabas 
and Saul.” “Now they which were 
scattered abroad upon the persecution 
that arose about Stephen, travelled as 
far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Anti- 
och, preaching the word to none but 
the Jews only. And some of them 
weremen of Cyprusand Cyrene, which, 
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when they were come to Antioch, 
spoke unto the Grecians, preaching 
ne Lord Jesus.”—Acts, xi. 19 and 20. 
The memorable expedition of St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas to the island, 
however, two years afterwards, has 
for ever given ye an important 
place in the early history of Chris- 
tianity. Douwbtless, when they ar- 
rived, the worship of Venus was still 
continued in all its flagrant debauch- 
ery, and, at Paphos icularly, the 
first missionaries to the Gentiles must 
have been witnesses of much that 
would wound them to the soul. As 
we stood upon the ruins of the temple 
of Apollo, we thought that perhaps 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles had 
himself dressed the mercurial 
Cypriots from its immediate neigh- 
bourhood—possibly from the steps of 
the temple itself. The square in the 
midst of which it stood was unques- 
tionably favorable for the collection 
of a multitude together. The account 
iven us, in holy writ, of this memora- 
le event is contained in the follow- 
ing words ;— 


As they [the Church at Antioch} minis- 
tered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost 
said, ‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereto I have called them.’ And when 
they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands 
on them, they sent them away. So they, be- 
ing sent forth by the Holy Ghost, departed un- 
to Seleucia; and from thence they sailed to 
Cyprus. And when they were at Salamis, 
they preached the word of God in the syna- 
gogues of the Jews: and they had also John 
to their minister.—Acts, xiii. 2-5. 


Athough it is stated here expressly 
that they preached in the synagogues 
of the Jews, it is not to be understood, 
I apprehend, that they confined them- 
selves to the synagogues; for at Pa- 
phos we find them preaching before 
the Roman Proconsul, Sergius Paulus. 










WE left Famagosta in order to travel 
along the shore to Larnacca, intend- 
ing to see Paphos, or at all events its 
site, before leaving Cyprus. Theroad 


acknowledge, - 
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THROUGH THE ISLAND TO PAPHOS. 


* By no means an unsavory compound, as any one with Indian experience of bhurtha will 
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Before leaving Famagosta, I must 
introduce my readers to a description, 
from another publication, of a feast on 
the sepia or ink-fish, which is plenti- 
fully caught on the neighbouring 
coast :— 


During our stay the Greeks were observ- 
ing a fifteen days’ fast; and the master of 
the house where we lodged, being of the Greek 
persuasion, rigorously adhered to the obser- 
vance, though he ate at the same table with 
us, and our palates were tempted with more 
desirable food than the meagre fare daily set 
before him. We had turkeys and ducks and 
mutton, dressed in twenty different styles, 
and an endless variety of pastry, which the 
poor man helped us to unsparingly, whilst 
obliged to-content himself with a few miser- 
able olives, a crust of bread, and a glass of 
wine; or a still less enticing mixture, com- 
posed of rice and oil and red chillies, mashed 
up with onions.* But one Friday morning 
there was a dreadful commotion in the house; 
the Patriarch had granted a permit for the 
Greeks to feast on a peculiar species of fish 
on this favoured day; so that there was 
hardly a Greek in the town who had not been 
out all night, and up to his neck in water, 
hunting for the desired luxury. This they 
had fortunately obtained in great abundance ; 
and when we sat down to breakfast, the 
whole atmosphere was impregnated with a 
fishy smell. The lady of the house and all 
the servants were busy making ready the 
longed-for repast ; the host sat smacking his 
lips, impatiently hurrying on the servants, 
with alternate threats and beseechings, and 
when at length a huge dish, all smoking hot,. 
was placed upon the table, to our dismay all 
that we could discover was a detestable-look- 
ing inky mixture, on the greasy surface of 
which onions were floating indiscriminately 
with parsley. Being pressed, however, to 
partake of this dainty, we could not well, 
without causing great offence, refuse; so we 
tamely submitted ; and we must confess that 
we were most agreeably surprised by the 
flavor of the unsavory looking dish. The 
natives call this fish sepia, and it is well 
known in the Levant under the sobriquet of 
the ink fish. 





was far more unpleasant and uneven 
than any we had yettravelled. Ruins, 
ruins, ruins continually. We had not 
long left Famagosta, for instance, 
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when we came upon the remains of 
Trapeze, with its two fine churches, 
silent witnesses of present depopula- 
tion and former prosperity. The rich 
marble pillars of the larger of these 
two churches are still noble monu- 
ments of art. It was sad to see these 
fine buildings invaded by diminutive 
flocks of sheep and goats. Ina place 
that had formerly contained thousands 
of inhabitants, we saw but three 
shepherds. As well as we could dis- 
cover, from their somewhat unintel- 
ligible account of themselves, they 
lived, either usually or for the larger 
—_ ‘of the — - a small 
urther inland, th e unpronouncea 
name of which I had forgotten before 
our day’s journey was concluded. 

It was in the neighbourhood of 
Trapeze that we first witnessed some- 
thing of the devastationsofthe locusts. 
We did not see a vast cloud of them 
darkening the air and hiding the sun, 
as we were informed was sometimes 
the case, but we saw sufficient to con- 


vince us that the e of locusts 
must be almost in le when they 
abound in r numbers. They 
were ugly, huge, gnat-like insects, 


about an inch song, and came scour- 
ing esen oe in bent numbers, knocking 
aces and persons, then 

fling, then ising, and eepeed 
again as if nothing had ha 
a way extremely uncomfortable < - 

At length we were obliged to find 
ee eee Seren 
another church, uni 
lar flight of the indomitable insects 
had away. Our horses were 
even more put out by theadvent of these 
unwelcome visitors than we were, and 
expressed their disapprobation in every 
possible way. One of them fairly 
took to kicking vehemently, as if he 
would kick all the insects back into 
the sea whence they appeared to have 
come. 

There is nothing, we were assured 
by the inhabitants, more on hly 
desolating to the count bon Seno 


assaults of the locusts. we ss ace 
in a few minutes, every n thing 
on which they alight. ‘‘ The country 


is aa the en of Eden before them, 
but behind a desolate wilderness.” 
The Greeks turn out manfully on 
such occasions, making every descrip- 
tion of noise to scare off the destruc- 
tive intruders. Shrieks, shouts, cries, 
beating of pots and pans, barking of 
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dogs, squalling of children, all are 

tried, and sometimes with success, 
to prevent the devastating shower 
from alighting: just as the Chinese 
do, or did, when an eclipse took place, 
to prevent the great dragon swallow- 
ing the sun or moon. The difference 
is simply that the Chinese are always 
successful, not so the ee 

The Greeks only thus exert 
themselves to save their property. 
The Turks exclaim, “It is the will 
of God,” and resign themselves to 
their fate. They would not 5 
what must be, although they 
means hinder the Greeksfrom y acking 
these frantic efforts to avert the dan- 
ger. For their parts, the 
ie ao tenet Goode. mighty; 

t the ignorant Greeks—what can 
they anew ? Let them drive off the 
locusts if they can, poor souls. 

The number of ruined villages, and 
particularly churches, to be met with 
on the entire route from Famagosta 

to Larnacea, is remarkable—more than 
remarkable, extraordinary. It is evi- 
dent that the whole district, now al- 
most totally ee _ —- 
ly dense] y all the natura 
ad y Pevhich caused that dense 
ee: still exist now as then— 
a fertile soil, a genial clime, a situa- 
tion favorable for commerce, and 
water enough to supply the entire 
district with irrigation, if properly 


We travelled by the side of the 
lake or salt-marsh at Salina, formerly 
mentioned. It is said to have been 
originally twelve miles round ; it is 
now about two; se ted from the 
sea by a narrow ridge of sand et 
hardly a hundred and fifty paces broad 
The manufacture of salt from this 
marsh is exclusively the right of the 
Governor. A yramid of the 
manufactured salt was construct- 
ed as we passed by the lake. There 
could not have been less than two 
hundred men at work. It was alto- 
gether quite a novel and an animated 
scene for rus. 

A beautifully proportioned mosque 
of an octagonal form stands on the 
shore of the lake, erected by a pious 

ha of olden times. The traders call 
it le Tichet, but I could not discover 
the o or meaning of the ap oo 
tion. a rich decorations of le 
form its most feature, whilst 
the contrast between the ruined 


are too 
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churches and the carefully preserved 
mosque is not pleasant for Christian 
eyes to contemplate. Tradition would 
have us believe that Amina, the 
mother of Mohammed, was buried in 
le Tichet; but tradition is in this 
instance more than usually at variance 
with probability. 

Continuing our journey to thesouth 
and west from Larnacca, we came to 
the village and ruins of Arpera, five 
or six miles distant from Salina. The 
destruction of the original town is 
ascribed to Richard of England, as 
usual, It was evidently once a place 
of considerable importance, although 
now as deserted and squalid a village 
as may be met with even in Cyprus. 
Its Greek church, with a celebrated 
statue in mosaic of the Virgin, is still 
in repair. The statue—a strange ad- 
junct to a Greek church—is reported 
to be of extraordinary sanctity, and 
pilgrimages from distanttownsto pray 
in the church which it hallows are by 
no means unfrequent among the 
Greeks. 

Ourride from Arperatothe west and 
south by the sea-shore was a delight- 
ful one. The sea was spread out like 
a vast silver carpet on our left, dotted 
here and there with small fishing 
boats or trading vessels—the sails 
white or dark, as they caught the - 
of the sun or sank again into the shade. 
On our right in the distance rose the 
mountain chain which stretches 
through the island, its nearer declivi- 
ties dark with cypress trees, whilst all 
around us luxuriant vegetation cover- 
ed the earth, sown with flowers of the 
most varigated tints. As the delight- 
ful breeze came ripping along over 
the sea, we turned instinctively to en- 
joy it. Nothing could be morerefresh- 
ing or exhilarating. 

There is little, however, except 
natural beauty to delight the traveller 
who rides from Larnacca to Limassol. 
The few villages through which he 
passes are all of the same character ; 
squalor, idleness, and filth their most 
prominent characteristics. If he en- 
ters into conversation with the kekiah, 
or local head-man, he hears nothing 
but complaints of the excessive exae- 
tions of the island government. This 
branch of industry and that have been 
tried ineffectually, he assures you, 
flourished for a year or two, were tax- 
ed heavily afterwards, and a 
The story is the same in all parts of 
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island, wherever the Greeks alone 
abound. I do not say the island 
vernment is blameless, far from it; 
ut this is to be remarked, that where 
the Turks abound there is more ener- 
gy and commerce—less idleness. Ido 
not think, therefore, that the com- 
laints of the Greeks are to be literal- 
y received as just or well-founded. 

Having rested at the village of 
Mazatos, beautifully situated at the 
base of a mountain looking out upon 
the quiet waters of the Loven, we 
entered a rich, but, for the most part, 
uncultivated district, which has given 
its name to the best wine the island 
produces. Thisdistrict, which stretch- 
es westward from Mazatos to Paphos, 
and northwards to Olympus, was 
originally called the Commandery, 
because it was governed by the Knights 
of Malta, their chief being a knight- 
commander. The best Cyprus wine 
was formerly exclusively produced in 
this district, whence its title of eaman- 
dria, a corruption of the Commandery 
wine. At the present day, however, 
it is by no means confined to this 
district, although the neighborhood 
of Limassol and Paphos still yields 
the best. 

The grape from which this wine is 
manufactured is small and of a red 
color ; the vines too are small, and are 
not allowed to attain any considerable 
height. When the juice has been 
expressed, it is also of a reddish tint. 
It is then put into large earthen jars, 
half buried in the earth. A scum 
rises to the top, which is diligently 
skimmed off, and after standing a 
year the red coloring matter is entire- 
ly precipitated, and the camandria 
remains clear, amber-colored, limpid. 
Every year that it is kept it becomes 
clearer and more limpid. The lees 
are highly esteemed for their —. 
ing and medicinal virtues. The Cy- 
priots, indeed have persuaded them- 
selves that their highly-prized wine is 
a preservative against all illness and 
a cure for every disease. If a man 
has been attacked with the usual fever 
and ague, it is because he has not 
drunk sufficient of the camandria. If 
he has not recovered from his attack, 
the reason is equally plain—caman- 
dria of good quality has not been 
administered in sufficient quantities. 
Their faith in its virtues is indomita- 
ble. An inferior description of wine 


produced from a different grape, in 
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the extreme west of the island, isnow 
largely mixed with camandria ; 80 
that it is by no means easy in these 
days to obtain the superior description 
pure. This inferior kind is called 
Amodosia. 

Game was more abundant in the 
district we were now traversing than 
Ihave seenitanywhere elsein Europe. 
So unfrequented was the path, that 
birds and beasts seemed scared by the 
approach of our cavalcade, and rose 
into the air or rushed madly over the 
ground, as if the presence of human 
beings and horses in their neighbour- 
hood were a complete novelty to them. 
It was lamentable to see so rich and 
fertile a country left to their sole 
occupation ; still more lamentable to 
think that this glorious district had 
once been full of smiling faces and 
happy homesteads. 

About twenty miles from Larnacca 
we came to the river rendered famous 
by the landing of Helena, the mother 
of Constantine, at itsmouth. It was 
anciently called Teze ; but, from the 
circumstance mentioned, its name was 
changed to the royal river, Basilopo- 
tamos. Travellers now-a-days, how- 
ever, careless of propriety, usually 
style it St. Helen’sriver. The carob- 
tree grows wild upon its banks. 

Twelve miles from the Basilopota- 
mos we passed by the ruins of old 
Limassol—once a neat picturesque 
little town by the sea-shore ; now 
deserted, but still picturesque. Like 
the rest, it was destroyed, they say, 
by Richard of England. The ruins 
are by no means imposing, but 
they harmonize well with the per- 
fect desolation of the surrounding 
country, where all is bleak rock, de- 
serted wilderness, distant mountains, 
cypress-clothed, and a sailless sea. 

‘urther on we passed the Mathonte, 
(anciently Amathonte) on the banks 
of which was a temple to Venus and 
Adonis. We searched in vain for its 
ruins. The mines of copper in the 
vicinity were once celebrated. 


Gravidamque Amathonte metallis, 


said Ovid, and these mines pro- 
bably gave its name to the island. 
They were worked continuously up 
to the expulsion of the Venetians 
from Cyprus; but, with the heavy 
exactions of the Turks, their suc- 
cessful working ceased. 

The modern Limassol, at first 
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styled Nemosie, was founded by Guy 
de Lusignan, the great repairer of the 
devastations of our English Richard his 
patron. Nothing can bemore delightful 
than the situation and pleasant balmy 
air of Limassol. The very aspect of the 
inhabitants bears witness tothe healthy 
situation and balmy breezes of the 
district. At Larnacca diseases of the 
eyes and skin, withered, wasted forms, 
spiritless enfeebled frames are but too 
common; as the tourist advances fur- 
ther west, however, he finds both man 
and the country gradually improving. 
At Limassol there is health, a becom- 
ing decent regard for cleanliness, and 
a degree of activity great for Cyprus; 
whilst, as we advance still further 
west to Baffa, the ancient Paphos, we 
find the people sprightly, active, 
interesting, and cheerful. 

Nor is it only in the disposition and 
physical condition of the people that 
Limassol and Baffa present a contrast 
with Larnacca and Nicosia. Their 
habits are more natural also. The 
femalemembersof the Aga Governor’s 
family at Limassol will mix with his 
guests freely ; asking and answerin 
questions, looking at and being looke« 
at, without a thought of wrong. In 
the street, too—for there is but one 
long street in Limassol—the Turkish 
and Greek women pass you by unveil- 
ed, or reply to your queries with un- 
affected civility. 

Nowhere in Cyprus, or indeed in 
the Levant generally, have I witness- 
ed so pleasant and cheerful a sympa- 
thy between rulers and ruled as in 
Limassol. The old Aga, Izil Osman 
by. name, seemed equally disposed to 
be friendly to Greek and Moslem, to 
Latin Christian and to Protestant ; 
whilst, on the other hand, Greek and 
Latin equally looked up to him asa 
common father and protector, whom 
it was their duty to obey, their plea- 
sure to love and revere. Such sym- 

thy is not common anywhere. In 

urkish provinces, however, it is 
peculiarly uncommon, and hence the 
wr which we found reigning at 
Limassol had all the effect of a 
delightful and refreshing rarity to us 
—somewhat resembling the pleasant 
energy inspired by a cool sea-breeze 
when the frame has been worn out by 
heat and exhaustion. 

There may perhaps be between two 
and three thousand inhabitants in 
Limassol, so that for Cyprus it isa 
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considerabletown. The commerce, of 
which it might be the centre under a 
more judicioussystem of management, 
would probably suffice to maintain 
from twenty to thirty thousand. The 
best wine in Cyprus is manufactured 
in the vicinity ; cotton, wheat, barley 
and mulberries are also objects of 
cultivation. The sugar-cane was in- 
troduced by the Venetians, but has 
long disappeared from the soil. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the 
district is admirably adapted for its 
cultivation. 

Cures, the first village passed by the 
traveller on the road from Limassol 
to Baffa, is little better than a heap of 
ruins ; yet it is situated in one of the 
few tracts of country which display 
evidences of cultivation and labour, 
The alternation of the vine planta- 
tions with those of mulberry and cot- 
ton was very pleasant to contemplate ; 
whilst, as we rounded some bluff, we 
had often before us bare masses of 
rock surrounded by miniature forests 
of cypress-trees and dwarf-oaks, in the 
most picturesque contrast. At one 
moment we wereshutout from all pros- 
pect of the sea by abrupthillsandsteep 
irregular rocks, whilst the mountains, 
which we knew to be far distant, 
appeared in the clear blue air to be 
drawing ever nearer and nearer to us; 
at another, the distant hills were quite 
excluded from our view by overhang- 
ing trees, whilst the broad waters of 
the Levant washed the very pebbles 
at our feet. The heat was great, but 
by no means oppressive, whilst the 
frequent thunder-storms which burst 
over Cape St Andrias and Cape de 
Gotta were rather welcomed than 
dreaded, so clear and refreshing was 
the air subsequently. 

The approach of one of these 
numerous thunder-storms is strange 
and somewhat portentous. A dark 
heavy cloud rises over the horizon to 
seaward, spreading its deep black 
shadow over the silvery waters. A 
faint ripple travels regularly over the 
ocean, to be succeeded by a threaten- 
ing heaving of the sea,as if its mighty 
bosom were oppressed by throes of an- 
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ish which it wouldshake off by sighs. 

e tops of the treesall around quiver, 
although there is as yet no breeze; 
the birds scream and flutter irresolute- 
ly about ; the distant mountains lose 
their blue panoply, and put on a robe 
of dusky brown, or envelope them- 
selves altogether in dark clouds. All 
nature is aware of the impending 
tumult, andawaitstrembling. Every 
animal has sought shelter, and where 
in Cyprus may not ruins be found to 
yield it? The hoarse rumbling of the 
distant thunder is heard now, above 
the screaming of gulls and the sharp 
cawing of the rooks. A dark cloud 
overshadows us, and a few large drops 
prelude the coming deluge. Two or 
three vivid flashes of lightning, dis- 
tinctly visibleon the dark back-ground 
of the clouds, are followed by the 
roar of heaven’s artillery in rapid 
succession, whilst a whole cataract of 
water is poured out of the black 
reservoirs above. The sea dances 
uneasily, every little wave capped 
with foam; the wind howls through 
the trees, or amid the ivy-covered 
ruins—-howls mournfully—the light- 


-ning flashes—the thunder roars. 


And now a gleam of sunshine bursts 
over the grass around. It is but 
momentary, but it is a certain harbin- 
ger of calmness coming. Another 
gleam. The rain dies away into a 
mist ; the mist gives place to a flood 
of sunshine. The drops on the leaves 
and on the blades of grass and on the 
wet flowers glitter like gems. The 
sea calms itself with many a rough 
shake, like some rude animal. The 
distant mountains throw off their 
dark coverings, and put on their blue 
mantles again. All nature is joyous. 
From a thousand tiny throats a song 
of praise bursts forth—the animals 
emerge from their ee. The 
beams of the sun soon dry up the 
abundant moisture, and, amid a cool, 
clear, bracing air, the travellers go on 
their way rejoicing. 

Such are the storms that burst 
over the rocky bluffs of Cape St. An- 
drias and the low-lying sands of Cape 
de Gotta. 
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CHAPTER XI, 


PAPHOS AND THE SPONGE FISHERY. 


“‘ Anp when they (Barnabas and Saul) 
had gone through the island unto 
Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, 
a false prophet, a Jew, whose name 
was Bar-Jesus : which was with the 
ony of the country, Sergius Paulus, 
a prudent man ; who called for Bar- 
nabas and Saul, and desired to hear 
the word of God. But Elymas the 
sorcerer (for so is his name by inter- 
pretation) withstood them, seeking to 
turn away the deputy from the faith. 
Then Saul (who is also called Paul) 
filled with the Holy Ghost, set his 
eyes on him and said, O full of all 
subtilty and all mischief, thou child of 
the devil, thou enemy of all right- 
eousness, wilt thou not cease to per- 
vert the right ways of the Lord? 
And now, behold, the hand of the 
Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun for a season, 
And immediately there fell upon him 
a mist and a darkness ; and he wert 
about seeking some one to lead him 
by the hand. Then the deputy, 
when he saw what was done, believed 
being astonished at the doctrine of 
the Lord, Now oe Paul and his 
company loosed from Paphos, the 
unk Perga in Pam hylia.” Suc 
is the wonderful ant in the words 
of Holy Writ, of the visit of the 
apostle of the Gentiles and his com- 
panions to Paphos, They had tra- 
velled through the island from Sa- 
lamis, probably by the coast, alo 
the very same road as that by which 
we had journeyed—past thesalt-marsh 
of Salina, the Teze, the Amathonte, 
and the ancient Limassol. They had 
probably forded, like us, the torrent 
called Lyeus by the ancients, at the 
entrance of the district of Episcopi 
embowered in ens. They had 
probably ¢ the mountains be- 
tween Episcopi and the region of 
Cytherea and Paphos by the same 
rugged, uneven road, nares the 
orchards of citron,‘,orange and olive 
trees behind them, which doubtless 
then as now made‘Episcopi the garden 
of Cyprus. They had too the 
celebrated — of Cytherea, then 
standing in its glory, now so 
utterly destroyed and covered with 
vegetation that its very site is difficult 


to determine, and, at last, wearied 
doubtless and physically depressed, 
tho’ mentally vigorous, they had ar- 
rived at Paphos to strike the sorcerer 
with darkness and open the mental 
eyes of Sergius Paulus. 

However neglected Cyprus may be 
by Europe, however neglected too at 
Constantinople, this memorable visit 
of the most active of the apostles will 
ever render it an object of interest to 
the Christian world. It has its own 
claims on the classical student—it 
cannot but be interesting to any man 
that has loved ancient Greece; whilst 
to the student of modern history it 
presents as strange a lesson of flourish- 
ing prosperity followed by commercial 
paralysis and depopulation as any 
island in the world, But, however 
interesting to the classical reader or 
the student of history, the visit of 
“ Barnabas and Saul” must ever re- 
main as the great fact which connects 
the island with the struggling Chris- 
tianity of the first century, and must 
ever render its claims great upon the 
sympathies of Christendom—to say 
nothing whatever of Richard and the 
crusaders, considerations through 
which it more particularly appeals to 
British notice, 

The ancient Paphos was situated 
on what ap to have been a 
rocky ledge close by the sea shore. 
Its position, like that of all the 
temples to Venus in the island, was 

uliarly picturesque and delightful. 
Whe blue waters of the Mediterranean 
must have spread out before its base 
like a vast plain—and even when 
agitated with storms could not but be 
an object of supreme interest, Behind, 
an undulating, well-wooded country, 
terminated in the mountain range 
which traverses the island; so that 
there was every feature of nature 
within view which could charm and 
interest, 

Ancient Paphos, however, exists no 
more. The temple of Venus, the de- 
puty’s palace, the town itself, have 
all equally disappeared. An earth- 
quake, which must have happened 
within the first four centuries of the 
Christian era, swallowed up alike the 
scene of the debaucheries of the vota- 
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ries of Venus and the labours of the 
apostles. Nota vestige of buildings 
is to be seen. A few excavated rocks, 
doubtless tombs originally, alone in- 
dicate the neighbourhood of its site 
to the inquisitive tourist. It was on 
the shore in the immediate vicinity 
that Dido’s armament seized seventy 
Cyprian damsels, the mothers of the 
future Carthaginian race. Justin 
(xviii. 5) tells us, indeed, that it was 
the custom of the island virgins to 
wander by the sea-shore, “ pro reli- 
qua pudicitia libamenta Veneri,” &c. 

A lake exists in the neighbourhood 
of the ancient Paphos, or rather, in 
the neighbourhood of the site of anci- 
ent Paphos, which, like all the lakes 
of the island, is a miasmatic marsh 
in summer. Doubtless this could be 
remedied by introducing supplies of 
water artificially, for there is no 
want of water; Cypriot supineness 
and Turkish misgovernment prevent 
all improvement. At Famagosta, at 
Larnacca, at Paphos, the lakes are the 
fertile sources of the fevers which 
desolate the country, and to which 
the pases debilitated by scanty and 
—_ olesome diet, are particularly 
liable 


On the western side of this lake 
lies the modern Baffa, once the sea- 
port of ancient Paphos. It must origi- 
nally have been a town of awry ter 
extent, for its ruins indicate the fact ; 


but at the present day it contains only 
a few hundred faheittiain—peieane 
between two and three hundred— 
including the guard of soldiers which 
occupy a tower, erected on a cliff 
adjoining. If one wishes to obtain a 
lively idea of the desolation of Cyprus, 
let him visit Paphos. 

The Aga who governed the district 
and commanded the soldiers was a 
fierce, brigandish sort of man, a per- 
fect contrast to his brother of Limas- 
sol. He spoke with contempt of the 
Cypriot Greeks—a contemptapproach- 
ing to disgust. He spat as he spoke of 
them. And he was the governor of a 
district containing perhaps a thousand 
or fifteen hundred of these much 
despised people ! 

e ruins of the ancient ens of 
Baffa, together with its amphitheatre, 
are striking and remarkable. Yet 
this was but the seaport to the town 
proper. If the port then had its 
temples and its gardens, its amphi- 
theatre, capable of containing more 
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than a thousand spectators, and its 
massive mole to protect the shipping 
in the harbour, what must the city 
have been to which it was but the 
outlet ? 

Beneath the tower which occupies, 
as I have mentioned, a projecting cliff, 
there is a strange excavation, evident- 
ly artificial, for which we were at a 
loss to account. Weneededno(Edipus 
to tell us that it had been cut out 
before the Turkish occupation of the 
island ; that was plain enough from 
its magnitude and importance. The 
question was, to what use was it ap- 
plied by the ancient Greeks. The 
only probable answer to the question 
was, that it was intended as a refuge 
for a few ships before the mole was 
constructed, to defend them against 
the surf of the Levant when agitated 
by storms. The excavation is proba- 
bly a hundred feet long by fifty or 
sixty in breadth, eu tetehd toa 
considerable depth. It might have 
been partly natural in the first instance, 

We not much time to devote 
to the inspection of the neighbourhood 
of Paphos, for we had heard that an 
English vessel at Larnacca had almost 
finished her lading, and would, for a 
few days only, await us. Except the 
ruins of Baffa and the remains of 
Venetian su factories, however 
there is little except wild natural 
beauty in the neighbourhood to detain 
the tourist. 
eiane be determined, however, 

ore our en ees n, 
fishery, which is here extensively - 
ried on by Arab divers. For this 
purpose we hired a boat, and rowed 
out early one morning into the bay. 
Three Arab fishing boats were at the 
moment engaged in the search for 
sponges. Four divers were attached 
toeach boat, whilst two seamen took 
care of it. They were courteous and 
friendly enough, looking forward to 
the invariable buksheesh of course on 
the termination of our inspection. 
Each diver, poses ye descending, 
divested hi of his clothing, arm- 
ed himself with a knife and a string 
put his feet on a large stone attached 
to a rope, and was let down instan- 
tan ly into the water. The sea at 
this place might have been two or 
three fathoms deep. It was clear 
almost as crystal, and we could dis- 
tinctly discern the divers moving 
about at the bottom in search of the 
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sponges. They found these attached 
to rocks or large stones, cut off the 
bunches or clusters with their knives, 
passed a string through them, and 
then rose to the surface. Sometimes, 
by a vigorous spring from the bottom, 
the diver would reach the surface in 
an instant, in the immediate vicinity 
of the boat. When he happened to 
have a large quantity of the sponge, 
however, this could not be done. He 
then stepped on the stone, shook the 
rope, and was hauled up forthwith by 
the men in the boat, who were only 
awaiting the signal. Only one left 
each boat at a time, the four follow- 
ing each other of course in regular 
and rapid succession ; so that, after 
each dive, there was an interval of 
about ten minutes before the same 
diver descended again. 

It seemed to us that the labour of 
the two men left in the boat was far 
greater than that of the divers, for 
they were obliged constantly to be on 
the alert, and frequently to exert 
themselves considerably, in order to 
bring up the others rapidly. We 
een that each diver had his own 
rope with the large stone attached. 
They did not all use the same. 
Doubtless, the weight of each bore 
some relation to that of each diver. 

The noiseless, business-like way in 
which the whole matter proceeded 
was interesting and curious. Some 
of the divers threw themselves at full 
length at the bottom of the boat on 
emerging from the water, as if 
thoroughly exhausted, covering them- 
selves with a thick piece of coarse 
blue cloth. Others threw the piece 
of cloth over their shoulders, and 
squatted, tailor-fashion, in the bows, 
Every five or ten minutes the position 
of the boat was altered by a few 
strokes of the oar, and that apparently 
without reference to the success or 
want of success of thedivers. Some- 
times, though rarely, three of them 
would descend in succession from the 
same boat and bring up nothing. On 
such occasions they usually sprang 
from the bottom without the assist- 
ance of the rope or of the men above. 
The fourth again would bring up a 


e bunch, partly sea-weed, P scat 
shells, partly sponge. It was thrown 
into the stern with the rest, usually 
without a word. This silence sur- 
prised us, for the Arabs are of the 
noisiest when working onshore, We 
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were told by the Aga that they were 
silent in order that the sharks might 
not hear them; and probably there 
is some superstition connected with 
the fact, although they themselves 
would not enlighten us on the subject, 
simply remarking in answer to our 
inquiries, that they had nothing to 
talk about. Once only, on a magni- 
cent piece of fine sponge being borne 
to the surface, did an exclamation 
burst from the lips of those in the 
boat to which we had attached our- 
selves. 

Monotonous enough, one would 
suppose, such a scene must have 
been, and it was certainly not without 
monotony, but it was interesting and 
curious too. We watched it all day. 
The sea was perfectly calm and 
smooth, a gentle swell giving the 
boat a heaving undulating motion. 
The sea was not only calm and smooth 
but clear. Wecould see the shoals of 
small fish disporting at its bottom mer- 
rily. Sometimes a diver was let down 
into the very midst of such a shoal, 
and then the bounding off as from a 
centre, the flutter and agitation, 
the scampering terror of the tiny den- 
izens of the deep were curious to 
witness. 

Thedivers usually remained beneath 
the surface from half a minute to a 
minute and a-half. Some of them, it 
was said, could remain below three 
minutes ; but we deprecated any at- 
tempt to exhibit the feat, being 
anxious to see their usual practice, 
not to have them torture themselves 
for our satisfaction. They are not 
usually long-lived. Their method of 
living is unnatural, and the vital or- 
gans will not stand with impunity the 
constant playing uponthem. Few of 
them pass their fortieth year ; none 
of the habitual divers reach their 
fiftieth. Such at least was the infor- 
mation we received on the subject 
from those who ought to be well ac- 
quainted with the facts. 

The whole of the western coast of 
Cyprus is an excellent fishing-ground 
for sponges, whilst, strange to say, 
they are not to be found at all upon 
the eastern. It is not usually, how- 
ever, the finer descriptions which are 
found on the coasts of Cyprus, but 
rather the coarser and the least 
valuable. From our inspection of 
the pieces brought up by the divers, 
we should say that the nearer to the 
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rock to which it is attached, the 
coarser the sponge ; the further from 
the rock the finer. This, we were 
told, is not an invariable rule, but it 
certainly was the case in all the spe- 
cimens we saw. 

The divers themselves speculate in 
the proceeds. They divide equally 
the value of the week’s or the month’s 
fishing, taking care of course to as- 
sociate themselves with as skilful a 
band as possible. The boatmen are 
paid by them for the use of the boat 
and their own attendance. 

We remained with the fishing-boats 
all day, interested and amused. When 
the muezzin’s voice was heard, to- 
wards the evening, calling the faithful 
to prayers, all the diving ceased. A 
solemn silence pervaded the bay, as 
the voice from the minaret came 
booming over the waters. All pros- 
trated themselves towards Mecca, and 
were at once engaged in fervent pray- 
er. Surely there is something more 
than a vain form in this solemn pros- 
tration and earnest outpouring, i 
odically, of devotional formule. Why 














“ There was once a poet, who wrote 
—for fame. But it came not. 

“ He toiled on—suffered—loved— 

married—grew in years—became 
,00r—was forced to work with his 
1ands ; but continued to write. 

“He met with no support—no 
encouragement —no praise. Men 
laughed at him. It is no new thing. 
Poets a hundred, nay, a thousand 
years ago, were thought to be behind 
their time, too childish for the day 
they lived in,—and were treated 
accordingly. And indeed he was 
childish, as it might be called: he did 
many silly things, and left many wise 
things undone; and though some 
loved him, none looked up to him. 

“ He wrote ; his heart fainted, but 
he wrote—poetry. He spread the 
sails of his soul on a dusty desert. 
They failed to advance the helpless 
bark over the sands of life, 
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is it that all over the East man is 
ever so attached to his creed, so ready 
to put himself to any sacrifices in 
order to fulfil its requirements, whilst 
in the West religionseems to be rather 
a troublesome external, a thing of 
custom and convenience, not a heart- 
felt want and an inward conviction ? 
Pondering much on this, we made 
our way silently to the shore, as the 
muezzin’s voice still rang clearly 
from the minaret, proclaiming that 
there is no God but God, and that 
Mohammed is the prophet of God. 

The next day, having previously 
sent our mules back to Larnacca 
we sailed in a Greek ship for Salina. 
The wind was propitious, the sea 
smooth, the voyage pleasant and 
prosperous. The English ship was 
ready for departure the day after our 
arrival. Our horses and mules were 
disposed of at the usual sacrifice ; 
buksheesh was plentifully administered 
amongst our servants, and we were 
soon on our way to old England, 
mourning over the desolation of Cy- 
prus as we went. 


“He gave his genius over unto 
death. 

“He hoped to be understood some 
other time ; thought that to die might 
mitigate the rigor of a just censure, 
and bring asperity softened to his 
grave. But even a grave was grudg- 
ingly afforded him. A few sods were 
cut, laid over the mound his body had 
presumed to raisein the churchyard— 
and trodden down. 

“His family had loved him, and 
wished to think his merit great. But 
with his family his name ceased. His 
son had no son ; or, if he had, he was 
om among the poor, and lost sight 
of. 

“Times went by. Revolutions 
uprooted empires—and did more: 
they shook the minds of men. New 
systems and new sentiments arose 
with new races, There was a feeling 
for and with genius, 
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“ And then some one stumbled 
upon the writings of the poet; and 
pored ee over them—and 
wept; and showed them to others, 
who wept also. And there was a 
wonder where they had been hid all 
this time. And then enquiry after 
the writer was set on foot; and all 
marvelled that so little information 
could be collected concerning him. 
His grave was discovered at last— 
with difficulty ; for it was nearly trod- 
den out : and people flocked about it, 
and whispered. And pilgrims—great 
intellects—came from afar, and knelt 
upon it. And his haunts—the little 
chambers of the anguish of his soul 
—were entered on tiptoe, and the lips 
of the gifted and of the beautiful pro- 
nounced his name with rapture, and 
strong men trembled before his memo- 
ry. And people found in his poems 
some words descriptive of himself— 
obscure, humble, and vague enough ; 
for indeed he had no outward comeli- 
ness; but on this hint they wrought 
out an imaginary portrait, a model of 
manly beauty ; and ideal statues were 
raised in his honor, of godlike pro- 
portions ;—for art insensibly adopts 
the outlines of the soul to reconstruct 
the body upon, forecasting the resur- 
rection of the dead. And his nation 
entered his name on the muster-roll 
of its glory; and other nations 
envied it on that account. And his 
writings spread to the ends of the 
earth, and sunk to the depths of the 
heart—and wrought miracles. 

“* And it was given to the patient 
spirit of the poet to look down—and 
be satisfied.” 


In the above rhapsody, John Twil- 
ler had obscurely shadowed forth his 
idea of his own position at the present, 
and his aspirations for the future. 

Meantime, youth had come—and 
gone; and advanced manhood found 
the work of life still to do. 

Such fragments as the foregoing 
were the balm with which he used to 
salve his heart’s wound. They af- 
forded him the consolation man has 
ever derived from casting his own 
horoscope, in the mingled characters 
of aspiration and inspiration. 

True, as life had worn on, and the 
chances against him multiplied, these 
little ebullitions of fancy and feeling 
had become rarer and moreevanescent. 
Still, each of them, ere it burst in 
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Twiller’s mind, manifested itself as 
the nucleus of a vast design, intended 
in its subject to immortalise the dis- 
appointment of his hopes, but in its 
object to promote the realization of 
them. For convinced John Twiller 
was that the world could not possibly 
come to an end, without arriving at 
some period of intelligence in which 
his works and name should be ac- 
corded those honors to which he was 
so continually making ineffectual 
claim. 

They had been absent from home— 
his wife and he—for some days in the 
neighbouring metropolis. It was 
very late when they arrived at their 
quiet abode ; and, having allowed his 
fatigued partner to retire to rest, the 
melancholy humorist had placed him- 
self in an oriel window overlooking 
the sea, and become entranced. His 
gentle and affectionate wife agreed 
with the doctor in the opinion that 
rest was the business of the night, as 
business ought to be the rest of the 
day. John Twiller argued rather 
after the fashion of those melancholy 
temperaments which prefer baying 
the moon at that season. 

Well, after all, the temptation was 
strong. Gas-light, smoke, mud, rat- 
tle and roar, exchanged for the holy 
calm of nocturnal nature. The moon 
was now just withdrawing, like a 
deposed queen, leaving upon the sur- 
face of the rippling ocean the last 
bright tokens of her presence, like 
the Maunday silver distributed to the 
waters of earth, at the gate of the 
palace of night. On the other side, 
ambitious morning was on the rise. 
Already had she unclothed herself of 
her humble grey shawl; and the 
hours were casting about her a roseate 
gossamer of glory. She looked at her 
face in the ocean, and smiled ; where- 
upon every obsequious billow clothed 
itself in her livery, and passed on an 
ambassage towards her chamber, to 
tell her that the world was ready to 
offer her the crown of day. 

One star was there, a gem upon her 
forehead. That gem would remain ; 
but the brow of the wearer was soon 
towax toodazzlingly radiant to enable 
mortals to see it. Thus it is—so 
thought John Twiller—that those 
tinsel honors which are our chief 
pride while we have nothing really 
our own to be proud of—birth, rank, 
fortune—are extinguished and disap- 
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pear as soon as the transfiguration of 
genius bathes us in its light. 

The scene from that window was 
at all times a refreshing one. The 
observer commanded three points of 
the com And, at each of these 
points, the sea formed a feature of the 
view, bounding the prospect by its 
level line to the eastward. Opposite, 
the bold shore of a rocky promontory 
raised itself at some miles distance, 
its huge sides hollowed out and tor- 
mented into caves by the endless 

rsecution of the surge, as the buf- 
etings of disappointment will in 
the end wear k fissures in the 
human brain, from which night- 
preying thoughts wing forth. ear 
at hand, and forming the fore- 
ground of the picture, a little culti- 
vated patch sloped to the water’s edge, 
which was breasted by a rampart, 
half natural, half artificial, of great 
stones; and to the westward, though 
at a considerable distance, rose nume- 
rous roofs, and a few church towers, 
beyond which hung a monotonous 
canopy, curtaining out the city then, 
as at all times, from its country 
acquaintance. 

ohn Twiller was, as has been al- 
ready remarked, a disappointed man. 
That is, he deemed himself an ill 
used one, and hung out the ensign of 
it on his face. He was certainly not 
destitute of talent ; and he was full 
of the most genuine, though the most 
troublesome sensibility. It had been 
his fortune—or misfortune— to get 
the credit early amongst his intimates 
of being “a genius.” Whether he 
really was so or not, perhaps no one 
living could or can say. His own 
ideas on the subject were peculiar. 
He held that various causes are in 
operation to produce what men call 
talents in different individuals. In 
one, the mind is constituted to act 
within a certain range, the physical 
organ being in perfect order ; so that 
nothing short of a constitutional re- 
volution, expanding the natural capa- 
city of the mind, (a circumstance 
which he thought never took place,) 
can render the developement of new 
talent and powers possible. In ano- 
ther, the range of the intellect may 
be vastly more comprehensive, yet a 
functional derangement of the system 
—a want of constitutional energy, for 
instance, or of sustained energy, or a 
feeble condition of the memory, or 
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some such cause~may render the 
limit less easily reached ; and the re- 
sult will be, perhaps, that the world 
gives the individual so constituted 
and so restrained, credit for a less 
expansive intellect than the esprit 
borné in full working order. 

The majority of men in sound 
health and of cheerful, satisfied dispo- 
sitions, he held, belong to the former 
class ; numbers of unnoticed indivi- 
duals, as well as some more distin- 

ished, will be found in the latter. 

t rarely are these perfectly easy or 
contented in mind. The conscious- 
ness of there being unexplored re- 
cesses within ;—unexplorable without 
a labor beyond their own strength— 
the evidence of a rich vein which they 
have neither implements nor sinews 
to work—the glance of the distant 
summits of a range, whence the whole 
world would be at their feet, yet the 
conscious inability to scale it—the 
occasional soarings, perhaps, to re- 
gions of light, and harmony, and 
truth, and power, and the hopeless 
fall back into their own impotence,— 
all this saddens and overclouds. 
Such men may be resigned—they can 
seldom be happy. 

John Twiller considered himself as 
belonging to this latter class. He 
felt within himself Alpine elevations 
of sublimity ; cavernous recesses of 
passion and gloom. He could define 
their proportions, and occasionally 
visit them ; but a leaden weight ha-~ 
bitually clogged him. He dragged a 
chain— he was a prisoner in the palace 
of his own nature. He saw and un- 
derstood those who were more at large 
in an humbler precinct,—who had the 
freedom of the city, of which some 
even arrived at the mayoralty, their 
breasts being swelled to bursting 

under the civic chain. They did 
not see him; or, if they did, they 
thanked God, &c. Well, the differ- 
ence, he reasoned, was this. If ever 
the entanglements of the flesh were 
to be removed, he would be the one 
to gain ; for in all directions his ham- 
pered spirit would spring to its natu- 
ral boundaries, rushing, like a crowd 
intoan opera-house, in haste andstrong 
curiosity to see the sights its admis- 
sion-money entitled it to witness. 
They would continue as they were— 
except that they would know him. 

“ John! John! What an hour! 
It is broad day !” 

LL 2 
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* Tn afew minutes, Agatha. Then 
besides—well, that the current of my 
thoughts should be interrupted at 
such amoment! There, I positively 


cannot take up the thread again ! and 
I do declare it is very like day! I 


John Twiller. 
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suppose we must undergo the humili- 
ation of sleep, lest we should fancy 
that we could not die. Chilly enough, 
too. Come, I believe I had better 


And John Twiller retired to rest. 


CHAPTER II. 


PSYCHOGRAPHY. 


** An architect once built a church 
in a city; he had not been given the 
choice of the site, It stood in a 
choked labyrinth of damp brickwork. 
It was finished. The architect died, 
and was buried in the churchyard. 
It grew old, Generations passed it 
by, in two ever-meeting streams 
through the narrow thoroughfare, and 
saw little more than the bill-bestuck 
foulness of its foundations, which 
abutted at an awkward angle on the 
street in its fidelity to the cardinal 
points, and were voted a nuisance by 
all business-like men. 

* Thave often passed by that church 
in my yo r days. Ugly things 
were chalked upon its walls, <A 
stand of oysters filled one recess, An 
eternal lump of rags and mendicancy 
haunted another. It rose high, and 
hid the light, and the street was 
cold and gloomy under it, and the 
pavement was neyer dry. I used to 
feel uncomfortable as I hurried out of 
its shadow, and thought of the dismal 
organ, and the awful echoing pave- 
ment within, and the vaults under- 
neath, and wondered why God must 
be worshipped in a place that fright- 
ened children. 

‘Since that time, the corporation 
of the city thought proper to open 
that neighbourhood. They threw 
down houses, projected streets and 
squares, and built, at ample distances, 
noble and convenient edifices ;—but 
left the church standing as before. 

“ Then for the first time men began 
to see the church, and to form some 
conception of its design. And they 
agreed that it was grand. 

“The oysters were removed, the 
beggar set to work for his bread, and 
the walls cleared of bills and ribaldry. 

“ As I stood at the opposite side of 
the spacious street the other day, 
looking at the majestic and varied 
outline of that building, I perceived 
the fresh leaves of a tree touched by 


the sunshine, coming from over the 
churchyard wall. lt was the only 
tree there; and I found out after- 
wards that it marked the spot where 
the architect was buried.” 


The Twiller style will be easily 
recognized in the foregoing fragment, 
which was vehemently committed to 
paper about this time. 

A character such as this could not 
be interesting to society. 

John Twiller had very few friends. 
But he had one favorite, who loved 
him as a brother. Eusebius Bland 
was the vicar of a parish he had him- 
self resided in a few years before. 
He was a kindly-looking bachelor, 
inclined to a full habit of body, with 
a disposition almost too rich in the 
native charities of life to look with 
sufficient rigidity of reprehension on 
the faults and follies he did not share. 
He was diffident of himself, and 
rather too backward perhaps in as- 
serting his position, especially with 
Twiller, for whom he had not only an 
admiration but a sort of reverence, 
which had disabled him from the per- 
formance even of his more immediate 
duties in relation to him, at a time 
when Twiller and his family were 
his parishioners. We have said that 
he wasabachelor. He showed every 
symptom of remaining so for life—for, 
if there wasa point in his character 
which didnot harmonize with therest, 
it was a sort of impassiveness as re- 
garded the softer sex, not actually 
amounting to indifference, but which 
belied the possibility of hisevermaking 
any progress towards their favor, 
though it was so well known and so 
well understood to co-exist with true 
Christian amiability and kindliness to 
every soul he met, that his female 
friends were always ready to take him 
as they found him, and make the largest 
allowance for what they doubtless 
attributed to severe self-denial, 
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Twiller liked—indeed he loved— 
Eusebius Bland. He resembled him- 
self, he fancied, in his fondness for 
winding along the alleys of desultor 
speculation, instead of toiling throug 
the stages of thought. This was not 
quite true; though he possessed a 
delightful facility of following unre- 
sistingly the course of meditation 
pursued by those he came in contact 
with ; just as some men cannot resist 
the arm of a friend put within their 
own for a saunter ; al whence he 
appeared to Twiller to possess those 
tastes and that turn of mind into 
which he fell so easily under his own 
influence. 

Then again, the circumstance of 
his having once been minister of his 
parish had given him an importance 
in Twiller’s eyes, which he did not 
lose when he quitted it. Twiller 
indeed considered the mere frequent- 
ing the same church to be a sort of 
bond. The man, he used to say, who 
has for years sat in the next pew to 
me, who has listened to the same 
sermons, joined in the same responses, 
quavered over the same psalmody, 
and placed his alms in the same 
plate,—is a friend whom I eannot 
think of with indifference. Should I 
meet him at the antipodes, I should 
shake hands with him as a brother. 
If he has been absent, I feel anxious ; 
if he is prayed for, I join with alarm ; 
and when his seat is finally empty, 
and the bell has been tolled, I feel 
that something is gone that cannot be 
replaced. 

It may well be supposed, then, that 
Bland was a favorite. But still he 
was a rare visitor. Much fonder was 
he of getting over his old parishioner 
to spend a day at the vicarage ; when 
they would probably wander about 
the fields, talking of everything in 
the world except what the world was 
talking about ; and even stopping to 
enjoy such silly things as the whist- 
ling of the wind through the trees 
above theirhead, or the gurgling of the 
stream among the stones at their feet. 

Twiller knew nothing of his 
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friend’s early life. Bland did not 
care for talking of himself or his own 
concerns ; being, as has been already 
remarked, diffident with every body, 
and, besides, standing a little in awe 
of Twiller, which made him afraid of 
drawing unnecessary attention to- 
wards anything personal to himself. 
There are ined people of this sort 
to be met with every day, who will 
not venture to bring much luggage 
with them into society, but stuff their 
private concerns, their interests, 
wants, and sorrows, into the very 
smallest compass of their hearts, as 
into a travelling-bag, at the risk 
of bursting it ; lest they should in- 
commode their fellow-travellers in 
the stage of life. 

Bland, as Twiller found out in- 
directly, was a distressed man ; al- 
ways embarrassed, like himself. This, 
too, was a bondof union. His chari- 
ties were, in fact, too liberal for his 
income ; and he would often, culpably 
enough, send away a tradesman’s bill 
from the door to spend the money on 
a pair of blankets or a bag of meal 
for a poor neighbour. 

As for Bland’s ministerial duties, 
they were performed willingly and 
cheerfully, though they did not pre- 
vent him from indulging occasionally 
in the sports of shooting and fishing, 
to both of which he was decidedly ad- 
dicted. The fact is, he was not what 
could be called a devoted Minister of 
the Gospel ; at least, in the sense in 
which itis usually understood amongst 
strict religionists ; nor could Twiller 
always reconcile himself to his easy 
and nonchalant ways, which he liked 
to attribute, however, to the constitu- 
tional idiosyncrasy of the man, his 
gouty plumpness, sanguine tempera- 
ment, and twinkling eye. 

Perhaps Bland’s views on the sub- 
ject of religion may be as clearly seen 
in a few stanzas of his own, which he 
repeated to Twiller one sunny day, 
as they sat on a tombstone in the 
churchyard, as they could be by the 
most elaborate details. They ran as 
follows :— 


I love my peaceful parish church, 

With its ivy and its tombs, 
And the cheerful peal of the Sunday bell, 
And the eloquence of the quiet knell, 


As the village funeral comes, 
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Il, 


I love my humble parish church, 
With its antique doorway wide, 

And the plain old oaken pulpit there, 

And the oaken stool of ancient prayer, 
Which the widows stand beside. 


Ill. 


I love my decent parish church, 
And the yeoman’s veteran age, 

As he turns with reverential eye 

Unto my wholesome homily 
From Jewell’s precious page. 


IV. 


I love my simple parish church,— 
And a tear my eyesight dims, 
As the whole assembly, old and young, 
Sing o’er the strain their fathers sung— 
The same old psalms and hymns. 


Vv. 


Tlove my holy parish church, 

With its churchyard’s growing bed, 
O’er which the neighbours, now alive, 
Each week in serious groups arrive, 

And will be borne when dead. 


VI. 


Give me my own old parish church— 
’Tis better for the knees 
Their bones upon the boards to bruise, 
Than press the velvet in the pews 
Of chapels styled “ of ease,”— 


Vil. 


Where sun by day, and lamp by night, 
Blaze with untempered glare 

On dressed enthusiasts, droning loud, 

Or quavering wildly o’er the crowd, 
To make poor people stare, 


VII. 


Where some pert favourite goes aloft, 
And makes the roof-tree roar, 

Till nervous females fall in fits, 

And sober men misdoubt his wits, 
And look towards the door. 


IX. 


No—be my haunt my parish church, 
Embosomed in its glade :— 

Within its courts my days I’'d spend,— 

And when I’m dead some village friend 
May lay me in its shade, 
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This, it will be admitted, exhibitsmore 

of sentiment than sense. We fear it 
must be confessed that the Reverend 
Eusebius Bland was formed after the 
pattern of those steady but not over- 
active divines, who administered their 
parishes in peace and quiet before the 
uncompromising energy of evangeli- 
cism had excited an equally uncom- 
promising activity on the side of the 
Anglican Clink. and galled the 
sleek flanks of the country clergy, 
with a spur that made the willing 
wince and the stubborn kick. 

On the night following that on 
which this memoir has commenced, 
John Twiller set himself down to 
reply to Eusebius Bland on a contro- 
versial question, which the world had 
long ceased to think about, but which 
had formed the topic of a vehement 
discussion with him at their last 
mecting. He had scarcely begun, 
however, when he paused, and said 
to himself,—“ In what would I have 
Eusebius Bland different from what 
he is? I have been all along en- 
deavouring to vanquish him in argu- 
ment, but without success. That is, 
I have always beaten him, but never 
changed his opinions. The same old 
questions remain like shuttlecocks 
between us; and, strike as hard as I 
may, if he misses his blow, he picks 
up the argument, and gently tosses it 
in my face again. 

“If I should succeed, the game 
would be over—no more battledore. 

“* Were the steel to make the grind- 
stone as smooth as itself, there would 
be an end of grinding. 

** Let me leave Bland as I find him, 
and believe that nature has fashioned 
his opinions as his form, round, yield- 
ing, soft, yet ever returning to the 
original model, however I may indent 
them for a moment. 

“Strange, the fixedness, yet the 
impressibility of character! Every- 
where about me I am met by indivi- 
duality permanently a ; while 
my lightest word or act will mould or 
warp that character in the direction 
of its impact. 

“Ts there any use in my labouring 
to alter my own character? Are we 
not all fashioned from without? Are 
we a whit more accountable for our 
own angles than a basaltic column ? 
The shafts that press us on every side 
mould us into what we are. What 
fruitless trouble we all take! What 
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more than trouble have I not gone to, 
myself !” 

He was off, in short, on the favorite 
theme, 

Pity for him, poor fellow ! that in 
his vigil he did not fall to thinking— 
for reverie is not thought—the one 
being to the other as the drifting of a 
spar to the “way” of a vessel. 
Musing is the dimpling of the stream 
of thought upon itself; and, like it, 
generally busies itself with dead sticks 
and withered leaves. 

Pity for him : for if ever there was 
a man who had no business to dream, 
and every business to think, it was 
he. Hehad managed to collect about 
himself all the responsibilities of life, 
without having made any correspond- 
ing provision for the due discharge 
of them. To work upward was ab- 
solutely necessary, if he would obtain 
true independence for himself, and 
secure his family against ultimate 
penury. It would not do to keep his 
level. He had contrived matters so, 
that even that would be ruin ; yet he 
was unfortunately one in whom action 
was an effort ; whose hands dropped 
to his side the moment the effort was 
made, and whose ceaseless aspiration 
was towards that blessed hour in 
which he might sit down and do 
nothing. 

Why then, it may be asked, was 
he found, night after night, out-watch- 
ing the Bear? The intelligent reader 
needs scarcely to be told that there is 
a form of adobe which consists in 
a distaste for regular recreation, as 
much as for regular exertion. He 
will at once recal individuals who 
recoil from pleasure itself, when it is 
prescribed as a duty and must be 
enjoyed periodically ; and who prefer 
the luxury of self-annoyance to the 
disgust of submitting to a cyclical 
regimen of happiness. 

oor Twiller, without exactly em- 
bodying in himself the full inconsis- 
tency of this class, nevertheless owned 
a lamentable desultoriness of purpose 
in this world’s affairs. Nor was he 
to be unhesitatingly condemned. 
It is impossible for any acuteness of 
vision in the nearest observer to 
penetrate the mysteries of another’s 
mind ; and so, there being no adequate 
materials for forming a judgment, it 
is presumptuous to attempt to do so. 
. f stam not” is a precept to be taken 
not so much as the restriction of the 
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liberty we possess, as the announced 
recognition of a law of our nature, 
which seals heart against heart, wax- 
ed like the cells of a honeycomb, each 
against the curiosity of its neighbour 
occupant, and only to be commanded 
by an eye directed from a plane out- 
side and beyond the range, and placed 
in a position from which the whole 
system of hidden and individual or- 

ization is displayed to the very 

ttom. 

The secret of Twiller’s failure was, 
that his abilities did not lie in the line 
of his profession. The consciousness 
of this, too, was the great foundation 
of his self-extenuation. Urged in- 
cessantly forward in the beaten track 
by the goadings of embarrassment 
and the consciousness of the anxiety 
of others who had no notion of cath 
a thing as natural bent, he made for 
conscience and his family’s sake ever 
renewed efforts to be steady, as it was 
called. And this much might be said 
for him, that had he been able to dis- 
cover within himself the faintest in- 
dications of those powers which he 
saw to exist around him, in men of 
moderate and limited intellect, and 
which enabled them to plod, he too 
would have cast his wings, and been 
content to crawl to an obscure but 
honest competence ; for, if he had 
once been vain, he had lost that pride ; 
it had withered in life’s east wind ; 
and he was ready to enter with more 
than content—with cheerfulness, upon 
any course of honorable utility. 

But alas! nature, in conferring on 
him the imaginative faculty, had 
cleared the way forthe wild luxuriance 
of the fancy, by rendering the soil 
incapable of supporting a marketable 
vegetation. This he felt; he knew 
it, by athousand humiliating proofs. 

Was this a defect he could parade 
to the world? Could he assign in- 
ability as a plea in bar of society's 
sneers or reproofs? The evidence of 
his powers in various other walks 
would be set down as conclusive 
against the validity of such an excuse, 
and he would incur the additional 
obloquy of seeking to depreciate his 
own faculties for the purpose of ex- 
tenuating his remissness in the use of 
them. 

As he now looked abstractedly out 
of the Oriel Window, thinking of him- 
self, his eyes were brought uncon- 


sciously to upon a child’s toy, a 
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little windmill-cart, lying in the dew 
and dusk of the morning upon the 
humid grass-plat, below him. By 
degrees, the whole little flock was 
pare about it. He fancied he 
1eard through the silence of the night 
the echo of their daily sports, the 
ring of their light-hearted laughter. 
Nobody could say that he did not love 
his children. They were to him the 
reflected miniatures of that great love 
of his life which had formed so much 
of his trial and so much of his happi- 
ness,—the scintillations of those rays 
that shone from the concentrated 
focus of conjugal affection. They 
were more than that. They linked 
earthly affection with heavenly. There 
was something in the cord which 
bound him to them in which he 
thought he could discover a celestial 
strand. A little more would make 
them angels—a little more would 
make him above the angels—above, 
that is, in guiding and counselling 
power—above, as cherub above seraph 
—only equal, if indeed equal, in the 
matter of the heart. 

Now, on their play-ground in the 
hazy dawn, they came back, in fairy 
and visionary sportiveness ; and peo- 
pled for him the accustomed scene of 
their frolics, as at that moment, per- 
adventure, fancy was driving its tiny 
team through their own slumbering 
brains, quickening recollection into 
reality, and flashing from its axletrees 
the light and laugh of yesterday’s 
gambols. 

Twiller had often stopped, in the 
midst of a brilliant flow of thought, 
to study the character and disposition 
of one or other of his children, as 
some word or act struck him as pecu- 
liar. He was altogether opposed to 
those who hold that education is the 
groundwork of character, no mat- 
ter how far back they placed its com- 
mencement. He was perpetually dis- 
covering points of characteristic dif- 
ference, arguing, according to his 
theory, an innate diversity of mental 
as well as bodily organization. Not 
but that he «hy all to be within 
the reach of education—all suscepti- 
ble of the bad and good influences of 
teaching, whether by precept, exam- 
ple, or experience. But he used to 

n10ld up his own children—so similar- 
ly circumstanced in other respects— 
as in themselves forming a living re- 
futation of a wholly plastic nature. 
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They were as crisply distinct ab ovo, 
as if, like the offspring of Leda, their 
parentage were dissociated by the 
distance between the earthly and the 
heavenly. 

There was the little Ella, for in- 
stance, the first-born of his love. 
Had she a trace of resemblance in 
feature or oe to the two noble, 
yet unresembling boys with whom 
she had been brought up? Was she 
cast in the same mould with the ve- 
hement, restless Jessica, her only sis- 
ter? Twiller, be it observed, liked 
fine names. Not what the world 
calls fine—betokening high connexion, 
or illustrious descent; but full-sound- 
ing, poetic, romantic, ringing names. 
The two boys were Demophon and 
Rollo. Ella’s was the quietest name 
among them ; and so it ought to be. 
It would have violated every idea of 
fitness and propriety to have had to 
call her Augusta or Adeliza. 

For she was, in every possible way, 
an unobtrusive, domestic, humble, sim- 
ple, loving little body. Without regu- 
larity of feature or symmetry of figure, 
she contrived to inspire those who 
knew her long and saw much of her 
at last with the idea that she was the 
beauty of the family—so transparently 
did her heavenly little mind shew 
through the homely exterior. One 
outward charm she possessed—a com- 
plexion of a happy freshness ; so ele- 
quent, Twiller would say, that it 
spoke in colour what most people have 
to say in words. Never did he come 
into the breakfast-room of a morning, 
but a new rose sprung to her cheek, 
as she danced affectionately forward 
to greet him with the accustomed 
kiss. Seldom did he announce an 
anticipated absence of a day’s longer 
duration than usual, and never did 
he look gravely in reprehension of 
some casual fault or failing, without 
observing a momentary paling of the 
hues of life there. It seemed as if 
the little Ella’s blood was kept flow- 
ing only by kindness and affection ; 
and that, instead of the pulse being 
the involuntary motive power of the 
vital stream, there eles a super- 
added force from without, and from 
above, to maintain its regularity and 
permanence. Ella had arrived at her 
eleventh year ; that is, she had passed 
her tenth birth day, without having 
made much progress in her learning. 
She studied hard, too, in her own 
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way. Too hard, it might be said; 
for her anxiety to master an appoint- 
ed task was often so great as to dis- 
tract her mind from the task itself. 
A conscientious scrupulosity pervaded 
everything she did ; and the idea that 
the favour of her teacher, or of her 
parents—to say nothing of a higher 
Preceptor—depended forthatmoment 
on the discharge of this duty, actually 
disturbed her in its performance. 
Indeed she had more than once con- 
fessed to her father her uneasiness— 
she called it unhappiness—at not 
finding herself always what she would 
wish to be. At such times she would 
magnify scarce preceptible failings, 
until she had filled herself with the 
impression of her own unworthiness, 
and tears came to her relief ; so that 
Twiller, with all his convictions as to 
the doctrine of the depravity of hu- 
man nature, felt himself under the 
necessity of elevating his child in her 
own estimation, to restore her to tran- 
quillity. Poor child, she seemed to 
want natural quickness, sadly—that 
is, quickness of head. Quickness of 
heart she possessed beyond her years ; 
and hence at timesa slight impatience 
of misconstruction, and a hasty vindi- 
cation of her own motives, as well as 
those of others, which troubled and 
disturbed her own mind when she 
thought of them afterwards. Never- 
theless, she was as cheerful as even he 
could wish, except at such moments. 
Indeed, she was the life of the house ; 
besides which, her usefulness was 
beginning to shew itself in innumer- 
able little acts calculated to relieve 
others either from trouble or respon- 
sibility. She was for ever up and 
down stairs, with her hands full. 
Did you come unexpectedly into a 
room, you were sure to find that she 
had been there before you. Your 
book was open at the right place ; 
your chair Jone comfortably to the 
fire; your footstool ready; your 
screen to yourhand. But it was when 
there was sickness in the family that 
she shone forth. A physician once 
said, finding how well his patient had 
attended to his prescriptions, ‘ Ma- 
dam, you deserve to be ill.” It was 
worth any one’s while to be ill in the 
house with Ella; to experience, for 
once, the comfort of being properly 
attended. She was always near, yet 
never in the way. Sheseemed to an- 
ticipate the wishes and wants of the 
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invalid, by some finer sense than that 
of instinct. Yet she made it appear 
that what she did was just what she 
would have done had there been no- 
body to claim her services. She 
would take up her needle, or her pen- 
cil, or her book, or even a doll (for 
she had not outgrown dolls), and no 
one could guess that she was not ab- 
sorbed with them, until the slightest 
rustle in the bed caused her be become 
motionless, listening. She had many 
little arts—must we call them arts? 
—to explain and account for her being 
always by. But such reminiscences 
are for those who did not know her. 
To those who did, they are needless. 

That eldest boy, Demophon, was a 
poet, if ever there was one. He 
might be proved so by an argument 
of remotion ; for he was nothing else. 
A chiselled, melancholy, sallow vis- 
age was furnished with a pair of eyes 
which seemed perpetually to burn 
blue lights, like signals of distress. 
Any annoyance—and it was not diffi- 
cult to annoy him—threw his counte- 
nance into the expression of a con- 
templative despair, which fitted him 
at once for the character of Hamlet. 
Whether it was by design or accident 
it cannot be said, but his dress was 
usually sombre in hue — generally 
black ; and as his hair grew low upon 
his forehead, and shone blue across 
his thoughtful temples, it was not 
difficult to anticipate that cares and 
distresses might in the course of life 
gather to that brow, and turn the 
moonlight gloss of those locks to silver. 

Alternating with the tragic expres- 
sion was that of humour. Humour 
very commonly haunts the steps of 
Melancholy, 


Scoffing its state and grinning at its pomp. 


It is surprising to see how few 
changes in the muscular action are 
sufficient to metamorphose sadness 
into mirth. The only muscles proper 
to the countenance of man, and not 
found in any of the lower animals, 
are those which contract the forehead, 
and those which draw down the cor- 
ner of the mouth—in other words, 
the indicators of anguish. But man 
also is the only animal that laughs. 
The gift of melancholy, Twiller be- 
lieved, necessitates the possession of 
the opposite quality, and—as an a 
fortiort argument for the rest of the 
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world—he always said he had ob- 
served that those writers who had 
succeeded most powerfully in the pa- 
thetic, were preeminently distinguish- 
ed by their subtle sense of humour 
—witness Shakspeare, Goldsmith, 
Sterne, Scott, Dickens. Nor would he 
ever allow that the professed humour- 
ist as thoroughly understood his 
own calling, or as happily exercised 
it, as the sublime or melancholy ge- 
nius who descended dictiathedly 
upon it from his dark habitat on high, 
like an eagle upon a magpie’s back, 
or Cowper-upon John Gilpin. 

The little Demophon, at eight 
years old, was, however, more than a 
poet; he was a student. He read 
everything—books being the smallest 
portion of his reading. He read ac- 
tions, objects, countenances, charac- 
ters. He read the earth and the stars, 
nature and the soul. He read his 
Bible ; and compared all the rest of 
his reading with it, and studied them 
both till they harmonized. His mind 
was ever questioning and contempla- 
tive, rapt in its questions and con- 
templations out of the waking world 
round him, from which state the de- 
scent to the level of things was a fall 
that hurthim. Strange tosay, young 
as he was, this peculiar temperament 
inclined him to satire. A want of 
engrossing earnestness about what ab- 
sorbed other people left him a calm 
observer of actions and passions in 
others, like a person looking upon a 
crowd out of a window ; and a smile 
and a curl of the lip betokened that 
he felt himself safe, and felt besides 
that other people might be so too, if 
they had but the energy or strength to 
ascend to the region he had reached. 
Eight years was a short period in 
which to have acquired all this ; but 
they were the eight first years of 
Demophon’s life. In no subsequent 
bilustral period could the spirit have 
accomplished so much for the body. 

Demophon’s hair was dark ; Rollo’s 
was sandy, sleek, and sunny. 

It is a strange and staggering cir- 
cumstance in nature, Twiller would 
say to himself, that certain outward in- 
dications, seemingly arbitrary, and 
yet intuitively understood by the 
mind, argue internal organizations. 
That the skull, indeed, if it receive 
the impress of the brain, should in- 
dicate character, is not so inexplicable. 
Whether we believe it as a fact or 
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not, we can at least understand that 
it might be so. But why a cheerful 
color of the hair should argue a sunny 
disposition, it battles my philosophy 
to divine. Yet everything involving 
the question of the connexion between 
the mind and body is equally stag- 
yering. 

This little Rollo—he of the sunny 
hair and heart—isa sphinx. I, John 
Twiller, am no (C£dipus; though 
scarcely a Davus either; and since 
’O18:m0d: wovd was the oracular answer, 
I must be content to leave Rollo the 
sphinx in the desert of my difficulty, 
only digging about him, and endea- 
vouring to ascertain how much of him 
is human, and how much feline. 
After all, we are most of us chimeras, 
of one sort or-another. What is 
your sportsman or your trooper but 
a centaur,—to say nothing of the 
dismounted squadrons, who ride their 
more visionary hobbies? Yourdogged, 
sturdy Englishman, with his marching 
intellect and his flapping ambition,— 
you have him forefigured in the 
winged human-headed bulls keeping 
subterranean watch through succes- 
sive milleniums at the gates of the 
palace of Nimrod. I have seen 
things which serve as spouts—gar- 
goyles, an architect would call them 
—at the corners of cathedral towers, 
amazingly like French counts. Fauns 
and satyrs have quitted the woods, 
and exhibit the cloven foot and bestial 
tail in gas-lit colonnades. Syrens sing 
Italian canzonets, and wreck anes 
sea-farers against the walls of the 
Marshalsea. Mermaids dye their 
green hair, and comb it into the latest 
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fashion. Some of the last might 
claim the Gorgon kin, when they 
happen to cast their eyes upon the vul- 

herd. Have we not recognized 
in our daily walks the bird-face with 
the basket, which the alabastrine 
sculpturts of Nineveh have adumbra- 
ted? For my own part, said Twiller to 
himself,—with reverence be itspoken, 
—I have come across every one of 
the four beasts of Daniel in a morn- 
ing’s walk. And why should not my 
little Rollo be a sphinx? It is, after 
all, a highly respectable monster,—a 
very moderate extravagance,—a re- 
markably simple mystery. Poor, 
rollicking Rollo! with all thy glad- 
heartedness, how easily art thou 
moved to tears! With all thy levity, 
how easily won by a caress! With 
all thy recklessness, how quickly and 
keenly dost thou repent of thy little 
misdeeds ! 

Twiller had not done musing. He 
had Jessica, Rodolph, Hotspur, and 
the baby to muse about, still,—and 
it was three o’clock, A.M. No dan- 
ger of disturbance for some hours, 
either to himself in the Oriel Window, 
or to the cart in the garden. Yet, 
somehow, the increasing light began 
to act as a disenchanter. The cart 
got too distinct. It was not now the 
shadow of a cart, for the substance of 
his children to cohere about. It 
was the substance of a cart, and 
his children it was which became sha- 
dows. It shook itself, as it were, 
woke, and got up on its wheels, 
Twiller felt that he had for that morn- 
ing performed his mission—and went 
to bed. 


CHAPTER III, 


IN THE VEIN; BUT INTERRUPTED. 


For three days John Twiller was 
missed from theOriel Window. Though 
indeed, on second thoughts, who was 
to miss him? Nothing embodied. 
Nevertheless it would be a bold 
thing to affirm that he was not missed. 
As there are night-fliers and night- 
crawlers and night-preyers, why 
not night-haunters? Night-peoplers ? 
Twiller himself was of opinion that 
there are existences, worlds of exist- 
ences, peculiar to each season of the 
day and night, as there are fish 
belonging to certain depths and 


certain temperatures ; and that for 
these dusk hours especially there is a 
race of Protei, not less curiously 
organized than those which the 
Philosopher of the Lamp has so 
anne discoursed about, nor less 
admirably suited for the mysterious 
functions they are called upon to 
rform. 

Twiller had left the Protei for 
three days. How did this happen? 
There was good reason for it. He 
had been called out of the ideal into 
the real world. He came back with 
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experience, wearing a certain solem- 
nity of visage, like one who has 
trailed his chain out of a dungeon, 
and basks thoughtfully against the 
south wall outside. 

No matter how he had spent these 
three days: here he was again, with 
night above him, the fresh ocean at 
his feet, the free sky on three sides of 
him, and the slumberous sound of 
quiet rest hamming from the cham- 
bers overhead. 

What was the matter with him? 
Alas! nothing. If there had been, 
there would have been more hope. 
He was his ownenemy. Still engag- 
ed in the life-long cause of Twiller 
against Twiller, he pressed the suit, 
though nothing seemed to be advanc- 
= the costs. 

e was in bad spirits at this mo- 
ment, At the best of times Twiller 
was not of a very buoyant nature. 
He swam through life low. Swim- 
mers are seen, who cleave their way 
with shoulders out. With him it 
was as much as he could do to keep 
his head above water; and a ripple 
made him gasp for breath. Besides, he 
was too fond of looking back. Though 
he had not passed the time of life 
in which, with most people, hope still 
constitutes the guiding and cheering 
star, yet with him the shadows had 
begun already to be cast forward. 
He was learning that the goal of life 
was not its termination, but its sum- 
mit. That it stood in the middle of 
the course, instead of at the end. He 
felt that that goal had been reached, 
and passed—that his future was be- 
hind him. The great dreams of. anti- 
cipation had gone off in the dust of 
the road he had toiled over. His 
greatest pleasures had been enjoyed ; 
his greatest actions performed ; his 
strongest passions felt, and burnt 
out; and his life—yes, his life, he 
shiveringly discerned, was on the 
wane. 

Herein he was right. In the con- 
sciousness that it was so, lay the fact. 
Nevertheless, so far years had to do 
with it, that there was life enough 
left in him to restore him to his 
prime, should other and outward 
things conspire to bring it about. He 
was not too old for rejuvenescence ; 
he was only too tful. That was 
the habit and temper of his soul. It 
turned the hairs of his heart white, 
without fever. Yet since the retro- 
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spective attitude was his choice, there 
was no arguing about it. It was of no 
use. The river of his life flowed to 
ocean—but the sublimation of remem- 
brance was ceaselessly going on. Ever 
out of the wide and weltering sea, 
drops that had flowed down long ago 
would be drawn up under the heaven, 
wafted back by the first landward 
breeze, and dropped once more high 
up amongst the valleys of childhood— 
to retrace their course down the chan- 
nel of his life. These drops were 
tears. 

Poor fellow, this was a circuit that 
never ceased ; it made him a mystery 
to the million ; though, for all the 
happiness it gave him, his river 
might as well have run itself out, and 
have let the clown across. 

But, for himself, this second flow of 
life it was which most sweetly nour- 
ished the flowers on its banks. The 
water had gained a virtue by the 
alchemy of the elements, and had 
become an elixir. The further into 
ocean they had voyaged, and the 
higher drawn mountainwards before 
they had fallen, the purer and more 
potent they seemed to him. He felt, 
like the rhapsodizing philosopher of 
the New World, that “the actions 
and events of childhood and youth 
are matters of calmest observation. 
They lie like fair pictures in the air. 
Not so with our recent actions—with 
the business which we have now in 
hand. On this we are quite unable 
to speculate. Our affections as yet 
cireulate through it. We no more 
feel or know it, than we feel the feet, 
or the hand, or the brain of our body. 

“The new deed is yet a part of life— 
remains for a time immersed in our 
unconscious life. In some contem- 
plative hour it detaches itself from 
the life like a ripe fruit, to become a 
thought of the mind. Instantly it is 
raised, transfigured ;_ the corruptible 
hasputon incorruption. Alwaysnow 
it is an object of beauty.” 

In proportion as past things grew 
beautiful, did Twiller like to contem- 
plate them. The moment they at- 
tained their butterfly state, he set 
himself to gaze and chase after them, 
and trod down many a trim garden- 
bed thereby. 

One advan this propensity of 
his em to him—if advantage it 
might be called. It enabled him to 
strike out plots for innumerable 
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stories. Nobody who does not look 
much into the past can write stories. 
It is out of the caves of memory you 
bring these fossils that look so like 
life. And so Twiller, on this occa- 
sion, unconsciously almost, took his 
pen, which the increasing light en- 
abled him to use; and commenced a 
tale, intended obscurely to figure some 

assages in his own life. It was thus 
1e introduced it :— 

“No man who feels, can at the 
time set about recording his feelings. 
Hence the idea that the poet or 
novelist is driven to his pen in 
desperation of heart, survives only in 
the heated atmosphere of the board- 
ing-school. We know better. He 
has, indeed, experienced what he de- 
scribes so vividly ; but it is a bygone 
experience. The picture is drawn 
from memory—not from a visible 
original. The colors of the rainbow 
are had from the sun only after re- 
flection. All the casts we have of 
passion are taken off after death, 
though the features may be represent- 
ed to the life. Over the heart’s strug- 
gles and agonies the poet may ponder, 
and reconstruct romance for the 
amusement or edification of the 
public. But if the proper angels and 
demons were alive within him, +he 
dare not evoke them, Whilst they 
possessed him, they kept him to them- 
selves, They took up their habitation 
as his tenants, to render account to 
him alone. They mastered, they rack- 
ed, they rent him; but he made no 
sign. The stranger was not to inter- 
meddle with his joy or his sorrow. 

Now, let all this have passed by ; 
let an interval have been interposed ; 
let this restless community have died 
out one by one, and been buried in the 
dust of the heart that produced them— 
then the poet may reproduce them, as 
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it were; divested of their ferine impa- 
tience of the human eye. He may 
look at them himself, and can endure 
to shew them to others. Lifeless and 
cold indeed they come up—the skele- 
tons, the anatomy of what hath been. 
They are like the impressions of 
organisms—the fossil traces in the 
rock. They rather point to power, 
intelligence, and beauty than consti- 
tute it. But herein are they distin- 
guished from first-hand passion ; they 
seem to reveal a more mighty struc- 
ture, a moremagnificent development, 
than exists now. They offer grander 
forms, vasterdimensions. They speak 
of the luxuriance of the tropics—of 
the sun of the torrid zone. Thus they 
not only affirm that they have been, 
but imply that they are not. They 
become exposed, massed shapelessly 
together, as they have been submer- 
ged inthe ocean of time, “whose waves 
are years,” and again, in the vast 
eycle of events, upheaved by the con- 
vulsions of memory, to the gaze of the 
one who will not, and of the thousands 
who cannot comprehend them.” 

“This,” thought Twiller, “will never 
do—I wish I could understand why.” 

“ Because,” said something within 
him,—“ it is not in reason.” 

‘ Because,” said something else, “it 
is not in rhyme.” 

* Well, that last defect, at least, is 
not beyond remedy.” And Twiller 
set himself to work to turn what he 
had been writing into verse. 

This was not quite so easy a matter 
as he supposed. He made two or three 
attempts, each departing more 
widely from the original than the 
preceding one—and at last produced 
some desultory lines, linked by no 
connexion with the first train of 
thought, beyond that of some geologi- 
cal imagery. 


Time! Time! that sweep’st away uprooted years, 
With every flower and fruit their vigour bears, 


To gulf them in eternity ! 


Rush on ! 


Split with thy stunning breakers stock and stone, 


And gather strength from Ruin ! 


*Tis decreed. 


Rise in thy might ; and when with fatal speed 
Thy foamy crest comes thundering to the shore, 


Burst ! 
There ends thy power. 


Thou wilt whelm a little dust—no more. 


Henceforth another fate 


Clings to the nameless atoms. 


Mute they wait, 


Stored in abysmal caves ; in time to come 
To rise in glorious continents, a home 
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Perchance for habitants of heavenly birth, 
And steadfast as the heart-strings of old earth. 


Thus wrecked, and thus preserved, the immortal soul, 
Freed from the grovelling body’s weak control, 
Is swept—nor man nor angel kenneth where. 
But yet, this particle of heavenly air, 
When the catastrophe of nature ’s come, 
Hath, marked and ordered, its eternal doom ;— 
For what swift mission must its feet be shod, 
Or whither winged to work the work of God. 


By the time this burst of alliteration 
had been penned, a dew had broken 
out on Twiller’s forehead, which seem- 
ed to steep his thoughts as in a pure 
and holy fountain: and when they 


rulf of Oblivion! into which doth pour 
The cataract of things for evermore, 


next rose, they appeared to him divine 
as Aphrodite from the wave—“ to 
lf themin Eternity.” Here a branch 
ad struck off to the left. He now 
followed it. 





While from the beetling cliffs, in stony rest, 
Hope’s symbol flings its visionary crest 

In mockery! Say, thou unattempted void, 
Will man survive the plunge, and be upbuoyed 


No voices rise 


For torture or for bliss ? 


Up from thy gloom, profound of mysteries ! 
I bend, affrighted, o’er—and hear below 


Just at this moment Twiller heard a 
step hastily ascending the stair; and 
before he could rise from his seat, 
Hetty the housemaid had burst, half 
clothed, into the room, exclaiming— 
“Oh, sir! oh, sir! the back door !” 
Now, Twiller’s house was situated 
in a lonely district, and moreover 
there had been rumours of nocturnal 
rowlers in the neighborhood, which 
ad so far affected the two female 
domestics, that, although from mutual 
disdain and grudge they had at first 
repudiated the idea of occupying the 
same bed, they now by common con- 
sent accommodated their differences, 
and garrisoned together a sort of for- 
tress in the safestsleeping-room on the 
basement story, in which they had 
thrown up numerous defences in the 
way of boxes against the door, crocke- 
ry within the shutters, alarum-bells, 
and a ghost-proof heap of bed-clothes. 
Hence, that Hetty should have 
made so sudden and decisive a sortie, 
was evidence of the proximity of a 
a and vigorous enemy. “‘ The 
vack door !” she repeated in a voice 
searce articulate with terror—and 
sunk upon the nearest chair. 
Twiller got up, effectually awaken- 





The shoreward surge of multitudinous woe. 


ed from his poetic trance, and looked 
his domestic in the face. 

This being illegible, he thought it 
best to descend to the quarter indica- 
ted, and examine forhimself. Accord- 
ingly, down he scrambled, as noise- 
lessly as he could, considering the 
number of boots, plate-baskets, rock- 
ing horses, and sweeping brushes he 
encountered in the descent. He was 
closely followed by the trembling 
domestic, who was at the same 
moment urging him forward, and 
cautioning him as to the magnitude of 
his peril. 

Arrived in the pantry, sure enough, 
there was a violent shaking of the 
back-door upon its hinges, repeated 
with renewed vehemence after every 
ejaculation of Hetty. “The devil !” 
muttered Twiller, “ this is too bad,— 
who’s there ?” 

A vehement shake. 

“Tsay, who are you?” 

Shake—shake. 

“ Hetty, stand by me, and hand me 
the poker. We are a for you, 
whoever you are, I’d have you to 


know. Now then, to open the door.” 
The bolt wasdrawn—the latch lifted 
door 


—the was opened, Nothing 
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appeared, on a level with the eye; but, 
past their legs, brushed in a great 
tailless cat, and at once planted its 
unfurnished extremity on the warm 
slab before the fire grate. 

“ Tfithad had even theusualappend- 
age,” muttered Twiller, as he fell over 
the various impediments in reversed 
succession, in ascending the stairs— 
“but a docked cat, of all mon- 


” 


sters ! 
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It is surprising how small and con- 
temptible a reality will put to flight 
whole phalaxes of lofty thoughts.— 
Writing now was out of the question. 
—To Mephistopheles the charm was 
dissolved, when the rat gnawed through 
the pentagram. In Twiller’s instance, 
it was the felis resectus that accom- 
plished it. 

But it was as effectual ; and accord- 
ingly Twiller went to bed. 


THE RETREAT OF THE GLACIERS. 


A trip to the Alps is now as fashion- 
able as was a journey to London by a 
Northumbrian three centuries ago. 
Geneva is about to be connected with 
Calais or Cologne by a continuous 
line of railway; and, even now, all 
who can muster a dozen pounds, and 
as many days’ leave of duane may 
have the luxury of plunging into the 
deep blue waters of the lake of Ge- 
neva ; of visiting the city of Calvin; 
of snuffing the breezes from the flanks 
of Mont Blanc, or of sitting in the 
presence of the great monarch himself, 
clothed in his snowy vestments, and 
rising majestically above his attend- 
ant satellites. Oh! one glance of 
Mont Blanc from the crest of the 
Jura more than repays the traveller 
all the trouble it may have cost him. 
That first glance remains with him 
for life, and floats before his fancy 
like some beautiful dream of heaven. 

If the sky be propitious, the finest 
view of Mont fe is confessedly 
that which is obtained on crossing the 
Jura range from Dijon or Dole to 
Geneva. From a bend in the road 
you find yourself fronting the whole 
range, with the Great Valley of Switz- 
erland intervening at a depth be- 
low of two thousand feet; while the 

recipitous cliffs of lime-stone, rising 
ike the battlements of a fortress amid 
the dense foliage on either hand, form 
an admirable foreground to the pano- 
rama. 

From that position you command 
at one view the Alpine range with an 
elevation of thirteen thousand feet 
above the Valley of the Rhone;* and 


thus you can trace for many miles its 
three great zones, stretching in hori- 
zontal lines along the flanks; the 
lowest extending upwards to the li- 
mits of the pines, (6,300 feet); the 
next—that of the Rhododendron, 
(Rose des Alpes)—reaching to the 
snow line (7,600), rendered almost 
black by the nearly transparent white- 
ness of the region of perpetual snow, 
which forms the third and highest 
zone. 

To this region we beg the company 
of the reader; andif he has not already 
become familiar with the nature and 
effects of Glaciers in ancient and mo- 
dern times, he may find that the sub- 
ject possesses more of interest and no- 
velty than he anticipates. It is to be 
regretted that, out of the hundreds 
who annually visit the Mer de Glace, 
and other Glaciers of Switzerland, 
but few are in the least acquainted 
with their nature, or with theastonish- 
ing results they have accomplished 
in the production of the scenery and 
characteristic phenomena of the Alps. 

There is no Glacier in Savoy which 
has attracted so large a share of at- 
tention as the Mer de Glace, the finest 
of several streams of ice which de- 
bouche into the Vale of Chamounix. 
lt was the Mer de Glace which our 
countryman, Professor J. Forbes, se- 
lected as the site for the elaborate 
series of observations which enabled 
him to propound the true theory of 
Glacier motion. Not the least valua- 
ble portion of Professor Forbes’s 
work} is the large map of the Mer 
de Glace, embracing the summit of 


* Mont Blanc is 15,744 feet, the crest of the Jura about 5,200 feet, above the sea. 
¢ Travels in the Alps of Savoy, 
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Mont Blane, the “Jardin,” and part of 
the Valley of Chamounix, which en- 
ables us at a glance to form some just 
conception of the magnitude of this 
great Ice-stream; and of the exhaust- 
less reservoirs of snow from which it 
is fed. The river-like nature of the 
Glacier becomes apparent; and the 
junction of the two tributaries which 
combined form the Wer, each with its 
lines of moraines, at once produces the 
impression—which is the true one— 
that the Glacier is a river of ice, flow- 
ing down, though so slowly as to be 
imperceptible, from the heights to the 
plain. 

The Mer de Glace is generally 
viewed and crossed from Montanvert, 
a chalet 6,242 feet above the sea, at 
the upper limits of the Pines. From 
this point you look down at the Gla- 
cier, 500 feet below, appearing like a 
vast torrent which had suddenly be- 
come congealed while careering head- 
long down the gorge. The surface is 
broken into innumerable wave-like 
ridges, with their bounding fissures, 
called crevasses, traversing the sea di- 
agonally in curved lines. Through 
these fissures the deep blueish-green 
of the ice may be seen, and you can 
hear the roar of the torrent below the 
ice, probably at a depth of several 
hundred feet. Indeed this roar can 
easily be heard at a thousand feet 
above Montanvert. Precipitous cliffs 
of slate line the chasm on either side, 
which contracts farther down into 
nearly half the width of the Mer de 
Glace at its widest part. This nar- 
row portion is called the Glacier des 
Bois. At the foot of these cliffs, on 
either side, are accumulated huge ir- 
regular walls, or moraines, formed of 
blocks carried down from the upper 
regions by the ice, and left stranded 
at the sides. Other irregular lines of 
rock may be observed on the surface of 
the Glacier itself, stretching away up- 
wards as far as the eye can reach; these 
are medial moraines, and have their 
origin in the masses of rock, which 
every ‘year’s ‘frost and snow detache 
from the cliffs, even far above the li- 
mit of perpetual snow. Some of these 
blocks are of huge dimensions—from 
twenty to thirty feet indiameter—and 
are generally composed of gneiss, or 
granite—the rock of which the highest 
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parts of the Mont Blane range are 
formed. 

The upper part of the Glacier, the 
Mer de Glace proper, is nearly a mile 
in width, and is formed by the junc- 
tion of the Glacier de Lechaud and 
the Glacier de Tacul. At the angle 
rises abruptly the majestic Aiguille 
de Tacul, like the spire of a Gothic 
cathedral amidst several smaller pin- 
nacles; and the Glacier can be traced 
some distance from its base till it is 
lost in the desolate regions of snow 
beyond. 

The surface of the Glacier is cover- 
ed with gravel and dust, as well as 
by the moraines already alluded to, 
which greatly detract from its beauty. 
The blocks of the moraines are often 
of astonishing magnitude, and bear 
testimony to the great transporting 
power of the Glacier. They are oc- 
casionally found in the most fantastic 
positions; as when they are perched 
on pedestals of ice, and hence called 
“Glacier Tables.” <A tinted litho- 
graph of one of these, seen by himself 
in 1842, is given by Professor Forbes. 
During summer the surface of the ice 
melts with rapidity, especially when 
under the direct rays of the sun; 
and when a block or slab screens these 
rays, the exposed surface beyond 
its influence gradually sinks, and thus 
the block becomes apparently elevated 
on a pillar of ice. Mr. Darwin men- 
tions a glacial table of another kind. 
On crossing the Andes of Chili, con- 
siderably above the snow line, he ob- 
served an object which excited his 
curiosity. On approaching, he found 
it to be a glacial table; but in this 
case, the upper part was formed of 
the carcase of a horse, lying on its 
back, with the legs stuck up into the 
air.* 

One is not to suppose that the Gla- 
cier is formed of snow, for in its tex- 
ture it is very different from the snows 
by which it is fed. Its nature is 
rather that of ice in a viscous or 
semi-fluid state, in which layers of 
porous ice alternate with others of a 
more compact texture, and dees 
blueish-green color. Professor Forbes 
has shown that, in its motion, the 
Glacier obeys the laws which regulate 
the movements of rivers; that it 
moves, by virtue of its own gravity, 
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down the slopes of the valleys; that 
its motion is more rapid in summer 
than in winter, and in the centre than 
at the sides; and that the velocity is 
also inversely as the sectional area. 
Thus the velocity of the centre of the 
ice at the Mer de Glace is about half 
as fast as at the Glacier des Bois. 
So slow, however, is the rate of tra- 
velling that a boulder of granite, 
which was detached from its nt 
mass above the Glacier deTacul when 
William III. landed on the coast of 
England, may only now be arriving 
at its final resting place in the Vale 
of Chamounix. 

But there is, perhaps, né of a 
glacier more interesting t its 
lower extremity, where it mysteri- 
ously terminates, though, like the 
tide, ebbing and flowing within cer- 
tain limits marked by terminal mo- 
raines. As already remarked, the 
Mer de Glace is contracted into a nar- 
row channel near its termination, by 
cliffs clothed with pines which cling 
to the sides as if fearing to be preci- 
pitated into the icy torrent below, 
which now takes the name of Glacier 
des Bois. Its slope is here about 
twelve degrees. Lower still, its 
eastern boundary cliff gives place 
to a precipice of nearly a thousand 
feet, down which one of the sources 
of the Arve is precipitated in a fine 
cascade which increases sensibly in 
volume with the heat of the day or 
of the season. From below, the shat- 
tered walls of the glacier may be ob- 
served crowning the precipice, and 
thence descending, with a steep incli- 
nation, to the great terminal moraine. 

In order to visit the extremity of 
the Glacier des Bois, it is necessary to 
strike to the right off the road, about 
amile aboveChamounix. On entering 
a grove of pines, you find yourself on 
the verge of a huge mound of granite 
blocks of all sizes; most of them ut- 
terly bare, except for the presence of 
a small but handsome epilobiwm— 
the first plant that finds a habitation 
there. After climbing to a height of 
about four hundred feet over this mo- 
raine, you find yourself in presence of 
the glacier. The first feeling is that 
of surprise at its majestic appearance 
even at the point of death. Instead 
of dwindling down imperceptibly, the 
ice stands before you in the form of 
one or more stately walls, stretchi 
from left to right for several hundre 
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yards; and rising to heights of 
from fifty to one hundred feet. Se- 
veral of these walls, separated by 
wide crevasses, rise in succession, 
and are pierced by caverns, from 
which a muddy torrent issues forth 
pursuing its way towards theArve,over 
the rocky bed of the moraine. The 
summits of the ice-walls are jagged ; 
in some places rising into pinnacles ; 
in others, carrying blocks of rock, 
which, as the melting of the ice pro- 
ceeds, fall headlong into the crevasses, 
and find a resting place after a 
march of a century! The whole ap- 
pearance of the glacier is that of a 
desolating torrent, which had sud- 
denly been arrested in its course by 
that voice which hath said to the 
ocean, “ hitherto shalt thou go, and 
no farther, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” The blocks of the 
moraine are frequently from sixty to 
eighty tons in weight, generally pre- 
senting smoothed or polished sur- 
faces from friction along the bed of 
the glacier ; and are nearly all of the 


=— or gneiss of the higher Alps. 
ying about in such profusion, they 


declare how that ice is the most pow- 
erful agent on the face of the earth 
for transporting masses of matter. 

But it is necessary to notice the ef- 
fect of glacier-motion on the sur- 
faces of rocks in situ. When oppor- 
tunities for observation are afforded, 
it is found that the rocks which form 
the sides of the glacier valley are 
polished, striated, or worn into series 
of flattened domes, or oval forms, 
known by the tern roches montonneés. 

This form of surface when once ob- 
served can never be afterwards mis- 
taken. It is peculiarly characteristic 
of the action of ice, either in the form 
of glaciers or of floating bergs. The 
surfaces of the roches montonnées are 
frequently found scratched or ved 
in lines corresponding to the direction 
of the valley, and produced by the 
friction of rocks imbedded in the 
moving ice. 

The last effect of glaciers which we 
shall notice here, is to place rocks in 
critical or unnatural positions. Thus 
we find blocks of granite resting on 
the rounded surface of a roche mon- 
tonnée composed of slate; or collected 
round the base ofa — or = 
other itions involvi physi 
imposstbilities without ‘ie interfe- 
rence of atransporting agent. Blocks 
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in these positions are known as roches 

cheés. Ifa glacier freighted with 

ulders be dissolved from an ame- 
lioration of climate, the blocks will 
be left stranded, or perched in posi- 
tions already indicated. The same 
effect may be produced by the melting 
of an iceberg; but though from their 
very nature we do not meet with ex- 
amples among glaciers in actual mo- 
tion, yet when we meet with them in 
valleys of Alpine regions, we feel 
confident that they indicate the for- 
mer extension of glaciers to these 
regions. 

e have considered it necessary to 
enter into these details of the nature 
and effects of existing glaciers, in or- 
der that we may be able to recognize 
the evidences of their former exist- 
ence in regions from which they have 
entirely disappeared. These effects 
may be briefly summed up under the 
following heads: First, moraines— 
both lateral, medial, and terminal; 
the last being frequently found pro- 
truded across a primary valley by a 
glacier entering from a secondary, 
and forming embankments for lakes. 
Second, roches montonnés. Third, 
roches perchées. Fourth, polished, 
grooved, and _ scratched surfaces. 
These results of glacial action are co- 
extensive with glaciers themselves in 
all parts of the world where they ex- 
ist, as in the Alps, Pyrenees, the Scan- 
dinavian highlands, Greenland, the 
Himalayas, and Andes of Chili. 

In the year 1821, M. Venetz an- 
nounced his opinion that the glaciers 
of the Alps formerly extended far be- 
yond their present limits. This as- 
sertion was subsequently corroborated 
by the accumulative testimony of M. 
M. Charpentier, Agassiz, J. Forbes, 
and a host of observers. On descend- 
ing the Alpine valleys from the limits 
of present glaciers—for example, 
along those of the Rhone and the 
Arve—the rocks by which they are 
flanked may be observed presenting 
the phenomena already mentioned as 
conan emphatically by glaciers. 
The valley of the Rhone presents us 
with several fine examples of terminal 
moraines, at different levels thrown 
across the valley; while, as in the 
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case of that of the Arve, the rocks 
are in general worn into roches mon- 
tonnées, which are grooved and 
scratched, with large boulders from 
the higher Alps resting on their 
rounded backs; and these appear- 
ances may be observed nearly a thou- 
sand feet below the limits of the 
existing glaciers. The Vosges and 
Pyrenees also present numerous and 
striking examples of a similar de- 
scription, though in the case of the 
former range there are no glaciers 
actually in existence. Nevertheless, 
glacial phenomena are not the less 
positive in this range; in proof of 
which, we refer to the beautifully 
illustrated work of MM. Hogard 
and Dolfuss.* 

But there is no country where the 
evidences of more extended glacial 
agency than the present are more 
abundantly manifest than amongst 
the mountains and fiords of Scandi- 
navia, for very full illustrations of 
which we are indebted to the pen and 
pencil of Professor J. Forbes.t Al- 
though in that country there is but 
one glacier which empties itself into 
the sea, nearly all those characteristi- 
cally Norwegian features, the fiords, 
are ice-marked down to the water’s 
edge—the polished and rounded sur- 
faces, perched rocks, and grooves be- 
coming more strongly engraven as 
we ascend towards the higher parts 
of the valleys which now form gla- 
cier-troughs. In these positions a 
series of two or more terminal mo- 
raines, thrown like embankments 
across the valleys, may frequently be 
observed, marking pauses in the re- 
treat of the glaciers upwards. The 
history of these remarkable objects 
resembles that of some race of savage 
mountaineers, which, at one time de- 
scending from their native fastnesses, 
invaded and laid waste the plains. 
Being at length repulsed and pursued 
up their valleys, they have turned at 
intervals upon their pursuers, and 
every terminal moraine marks the 
spot of each deadly struggle. 

As might be expected, the loftiest 
mountains on the globe present us 
with glacial phenomena both of an- 
cient and modern times, on a scale 


* Coup d’Cil sur Je Terrain Erratique des Vosge3, accompagnée d’un Atlas de 32 planches, 
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roportionate to their own magnitude. 
The snow line along the southern 
flank of the Himalayan range is about 
15,000 feet above the sea, while gla- 
ciers descend about 1,000 feet lower ; 
yet Dr. Hooker describes huge mo- 
raines at heights of 10,000 feet, that is, 
4,000 feet below the present limits of 

laciers.* The action of ice must in- 
deed have been on a gigantic scale, 
when these mountains were enveloped 
in snow and ice in one broad mantle 
19,000 feet from their summits ; and 
consequently the magnitude of the 
terminal moraines and of the trans- 
ported boulders of which they are 
formed is truly astonishing. In 
several instances the terminal mo- 
raines have formed embankments for 
lakes, which, according to the levels 
at which they stood, have arranged 
the erratic materials into terraces, as 
in the Yangma Valley ; while in 
others, as in the case of Pambachen 
Valley, several of these moraines 
succeed each other at intervals, at- 
taining elevations of 1,000 feet, with 
blocks from 100 to 200 feet in diame- 
ter. What other earthly power but 
ice would be capable of moving such 
masses ? 

In the regions we have been hitherto 
considering, glaciers are associated 
with the most sublime natural scen- 
ery, where the savage grandeur of the 
snowy regions is contrasted with the 
beauty and luxuriance of the lower 
mountain masses. This is remark- 
ably the case in the Sikkim Hima- 
laya, where the snow-clad heights of 
Nango and Kinchingunga, with their 
radiating streams of blue glaciers, 
appear at a distance as if rising from 
an interminable sea of hill and valley, 
clothed with zones of dense and luxu- 
riant vegetation ; but over the penin- 
sula of Greenland the savage aspect 
of nature predominates, and from the 
72nd parallel northward eternal 
snows and ice shroud the whole con- 
tinent like a winding sheet. South 
of this line the coast is indented by 
fiords which ramify far into the in- 
terior, the sea frequently washing 
the extremities of glaciers which 
send forth fleets of smaller icebergs. 
North of this, however, the fiords 
form channels for glaciers which pro- 
trude into the sea and are filled with 
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ice to a depth of a thousand feet, as 
is proved by the length of the lines 
used by the natives in halibut fishing ! 
It is from these outlets for the snows 
of the interior that the great icebergs 
of Baflin’s Bay originate, some of 
which are from two to three miles in 
length, rising 200 feet above the sur- 
face, and reaching to a depth below 
five or six times that amount. 

It is also certain that in Greenland 
glaciers had formerly a much greater 
range than at present ; but as the evi- 
dence of this fact is precisely similar to 
that stated with regard to Norway, it 
will be unnecessary to enter into it 
here. 

Glaciers are by no means confined 
to the northern hemisphere. The 
Andes of Chili and Patagonia afford 
fine examples of them, as described 
by Mr. Davain: Southward from 
the southern extremity of Chili the 
snow line, which is there at 6,000 feet 
elevation, gradually descends, till at 
Tierra del Fuego it reaches to only 
3,000 feet above the sea. Amidst the 
desolate fiords of this inhospitable 
region, glaciers descend to the brink 
of the sea, surrounded by dense woods 
which extend upwards to the snow- 
line. The formation of icebergs here 
isremarkable. The glaciers frequent- 
ly stand in lofty walls above cliffs 
whose bases are washed by deep 
arms of the sea. Enormous masses 
of ice occasionally fall from the cliff 
with a noise like that of a “ broadside 
of a man-of-war,” which reverberates 
through the lonely channels. Waves 
of great size are thence produced, 
which burst on the adjoining coasts 
and hurl upon the beaches boulders 
many tons in weight. 

It must be evident that when bergs 
of ice are launched, bearing on their 
surfaces blocks of rock and gravel, 
these latter will be strewn over the 
bed of the ocean as the ice melts; 
consequently, were the Greenland 
seas converted into land, the surface 
would be found overspread with gra- 
vel, and large boulders of transported 
rocks imbedded in the finer sediments 
deposited by the waters. This would 
also be the case with the sea-bed sur- 
rounding Tierra del Fuego and the 
Antarctic circle, as large icebergs 
laden with rock crowd the seas which 
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wash the ice-bound coast of the Ant- 
arctic continent. 

When, therefore, we observe large 
tracts of North and South America, 
Britain, and Europe overspread by 
an erratic covering, such as that 
to which we have referred, we are 
driven to the conclusion, that they 
have at a former period been placed 
under physical conditions similar to 
those of the Arctic and Antarctic seas 
of the present day. But waving for 
the present this point, we must return 
to one more immediately connected 
with the subject in hand. 

When Dr. Buckland and M. Agas- 
siz, in 1840-1, announced their con- 
viction of the former existence of 
glaciers amongst the mountainous 
districts of Britain, their hypothesis 
obtained a reception by no means new 
in the history of scientific discovery. 
It was comparatively easy to grant 
the lower extension of glaciers 
amongst the Alps and Pyrenees at a 
former period, for they were there 
already, though at higher levels ; but 
the theory which converted Ben 
Nevis and Mac Dhui, Snowdon and 
Carnedd Llewellyn, Macgillicuddy’s 
Reeks and Mangerton into miniature 
Mont Blanes, and transformed their 
beautiful valleys and coombs into 
mers de glace, appeared almost as 
wild as any ever broached by a Ga- 
lileo, a Columbus, ora Fulton. But 
what was at first considered a dream 
of the imagination was soon after 
received as the sober deduction of 
scientific reasoning ; and the hypothe- 
sis is now considered as certain as the 
revolution of the earth round its axis. 
Nearly all the well-known marks of 
glacial agency, as roches montonnées, 
roches perchés, scratched and grooved 
surfaces and blocks, lateral and termi- 
nal moraines—the latter sometimes 
forming embankments for lakes— 
have been shown to exist in a ver 
marked manner and in great abund- 
ance by several naturalists, amongst 
whom we may mention the names of 
Forbes, Chambers, Mac Laren, Ram- 
say, and Darwin.* 

Gaer Loch, Loch Long, and the 
islets which stud Loch Lomond and 
the other lakes of Scotland afford in- 
stances of roches montonnées, as stri- 
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king as any in the valleys of the Rhone 
and the Arve. When the water sur- 
face of Loch Lomond is low, or when 
the turf has lately been removed from 
the rock surface of the islands, 
grooves and scratches, generally pa- 
rallel to the valley, are found to be 
very deeply graven. With regard to 
this valley, however, taking into con- 
sideration its great width, it is more 
wrobable that these groovings have 

en produced by the friction of 
small bergs floating in an arm of the 
sea, which washed the flanks of the 
surrounding mountains contempora- 
neously with the glaciers which 
glided down their valleys. 

In Wales, the phenomena of roches 
montonnées with polished andseratch- 
ed surfaces are common amongst the 
valleys which flank the loftier hills, 
amongst which are those of Llanberris, 
Nant Francon, and the neighbourhood 
of the Penryn slate quarries. They 
also exist amongst the Cumbrian val- 
leys; but what is more remarkable, 
considering its moresouthern position, 
these glacial evidences are magnifi- 
cently exemplified amongst the Kil- 
larney mountains. Along the Black 
Valley and its tributary gorges these 
well-defined rock features may be ob- 
served reaching from the bottom of 
the valley to several hundred feet up 
the mountain’s side, marking the 
height to which the ice extended. 
The rocks of the upper lakes, toge- 
ther with those numerous and luxu- 
riant islets which form so charming 
a feature of the landscape, often by 
their smoothest elongated surfaces at 
low water appear like the upturned 
hulls of ships ; and it may be noticed 
as an invariable rule, that the longer 
axes of these roches montonnées are 
parallel to the valley which encloses 
them, Perched rocks and rude mo- 
raines may sometimes be seen ; and 
all these features follow the course of 
this range of hills to Bantry Bay, 
proving that at a former period the 
loftier elevations were covered with 
perennial snows, which gave birth to 
radiating streams of ice down the 
valleys. 

It might at first sight be supposed 
that a lowering of the temperature 
which admitted of the formation of 


* For more particular accounts of the localities of glacial phenomena, see New Edin. Phil. 
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glaciers in the British Isles, the 
Vosges, and regions of North Ame- 
rica where they have long disappear- 
ed, would be accompanied by a great 
elevation of the land of those districts. 
But there is nothing more certain 
than that the reverse was the case, 
and that the land of Europe was from 
2,500 to 6,000 feet lower than at pre- 
sent. The flat districts which border 
the Killarney range are covered deep 
with gravel and great boulders of 
rock which must have been strewn 
over the sea by bergs floating out of 
the glacier valleys. The centfal dis- 
tricts of England are strewn over 
with granite boulders derived from 
Cumberland ; the lowlands of Scot- 
land with blocks from the highlands ; 
northern Europe, from the north of 
France eastward into Russia, with 
blocks from Scandinavia, some of 
huge proportions; North America, 
as far south as lat. 38 deg., according 
to Sir C. Lyell, with boulders all of 
northern origin; and the plains of 
Patagonia, according to Mr. Darwin, 
with boulders from the Andes, as far 
north as lat. 41 deg. 8. But the 
erratic phenomena of the Alps are of 
so interesting a nature that we may 
refer to them more particularly. The 
great valley of Switzerland is bounded 
to the N.E. by the range of the Jura, 
and along the opposite side by the 
range of Mont Blanc. The flat bed 
of the valley is formed of a deposit of 
Alpine gravel, containing large boul- 
ders of granite from the high Alps, 
two of which rise several feet above 
the surface of the lake near the Ge- 
neva shore. But the most remark- 
able fact remains. On ascending the 
flanks of the Jura, we find huge 
boulders scattered at intervals, or 
arranged in rude lines at heights of 
a thousand feet and upwards from 
the valley of Geneva. These blocks 
are often many tons in weight, angu- 
lar, and are composed of granitic and 
other crystalline rocks only found 
amongst the higher ranges of the Alps. 
One of these, called the Pierre a Bot, 
is figured by Professor Forbes in his 
work on the Alps. It is no less than 
forty feet in diameter, and, together 
with many others'in the neighbour- 
hood, must have been carried right 
across the intervening valley for a 
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distance of nearly fifty miles! To 
account for the transportal of these 
erratics, M. Agassiz, supported by 
Professor Forbes, suggested that the 
valley of the Rhone was filled with 
ice from the Alps to the Jura, across 
whose surface the blocks were drifted. 
But upon viewing this great valley, 
the mind recoils from so alarming an 
extension of the glacier theory, and 
we prefer adopting that of Sir C. 
Lyell, who considers the valley to 
have been filled with water as an arm 
of the sea, across which these blocks 
were carried on rafts of ice derived 
from the glaciers of the Alpine valleys. 

We have similar instances in our 
own country, but we shall only men- 
tion one referred to by Sir C. Lyell.* 
The Grampians of Perthshire and For- 
farshire are from 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
high. To the south lies the broad 
and deep Valley of Strathmore, to the 
south of this again rise the Lidlaw 
Hills to the height of 1,500 feet and 
upwards. On the highest summits of 
this chain, which is formed of sand- 
stone and slate, and at various ele- 
vations, are found huge angular frag- 
ments of mica schist, some three and 
others fifteen feet in diameter, which 
have been conveyed across the Valley 
of Strathmore, a distance of at least 
fifteen miles. This is an example 
similar to that of the Jura blocks ; 
and similar effects are in course in 
the Greenland seas, those of Tierra del 
Fuego, South Georgia, and the Ant- 
arctic continent. 

How wonderful the change which 
has come over the surface of our 
earth since this glacial period! At 
that time the higher portions of the 
British Isles alone were above the 
sea, and these were covered with per- 
petual snows, producing glaciers and 
icebergs. Europe was submerged to 
a depth of 5,000 or 6,000 feet; the 
Alps, Pyrenees, Vosges, and the 
mountains of Norway forming islands 
with snow-crowned peaks, sending 
down glaciers to the water’s-edge. 
Nor is it improbable that the Hima- 
layan ranges presented a similar as- 
pect ; t bergs of ice floated over 
the submerged Continent of North 
America, stranding upon, graving, 
and polishing its more prominent 
points; while the Andes formed a 
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lofty reef of snowy mountains, ice- 
bergs from which drifted over the 
water-covered plains of Patagonia. 
We may not enter upon the question 
of the causes which produced these 
changes, and the great refrigeration of 
of the earth’s temperature. Suffice it 
to say, that Sir C. Lyell has pointed 
out that the latter may be fully ac- 
counted for by relative changes of 
land and sea.t The period itself is 


MY OWN 


“Monticn !” exclaimed old Mr.G——, 
as we were talking of my recent tra- 
vels in Germany, over the port and 
walnuts, “ah! how many a strange 
memory does that one name call up! 
It was there that life—that is the life 
of cities—first broke upon me in all 
its brilliant hollowness; and yet 
what do I know? Is there more real 
honesty beside the plough or in the 
vineyard? Well, no matter, man is 
man all the world over, but it was 
not at Munich that I first learnt all 
the treachery of which man is capa- 
ble. It was there that I passed some 
of my happiest hours, and there too 
that I died.” 

“Died!” I exclaimed, doubtful 
whether I heard aright. 

“Yes, died,” replied the old gen- 
tleman in a calm matter-of-fact tone, 
so that when I had opened my eyes 
to the full extent allowed by the 
School of Design to depict the passion 
of wonderment, and had asked my- 
self two or three times whether he 
could possibly mean that he had dyed 
his whiskers there, or had really 
talked himself into such an autobio- 
graphical state, that he thought it 
necessary to bring the narrative down 
to his own decease, I came to the 
conclusion that my old friend was 
doting. 

““T suppose you speak metaphori- 
cally ?” I suggested. 

“ Not a bit of it. I can understand 
that you should be surprised when I 
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known to geologists as the Glacial 
Epoch, and as one which immediately 

receded the present, marked by the 
introduction of the human race. The 
all-wise and gracious Creator reser- 
ved man for happier times ; when, as 
in the present time, the temperature 
of our globe is a medium between two 
extremes of heat and cold, which dif- 
ferent configurations of the surface are 
capable of producing. 





say that I died. Butit is a fact, lite- 
ral, positive, and unqualified, at least 
; but, not to spoil a good story, 
suppose I begin at the beginning.” 

Now is it not pleasant to hear an 
old man talk of his youth? Is it not 
good for us who are entering on life, 
to learn from one who is leaving it? 
With one foot in the grave, how calm 
is the far view he can take of the 
days of his strength, with all its self- 
satisfaction, its worldliness and dis- 
appointments. How complete is his 
experience—how valuable the lesson 
long since drawn and followed, now 
recalled and preached. 

So then I listened. 

“Tt is forty years since I went to 
Munich. I was attaché to the em- 
bassy of that dear Lord E , the 
most popular, because the most ami- 
able and liveliest minister that Bava- 
ria has, perhaps, ever known. I had 
been turned out into this post from 
Oxford, at one-and-twenty, and had 
not so much as seen a single London 
season. My father’s seat, Eton, and 
the University was all I knew of life, 
and how little isthat! I can say now 
without vanity, that I was handsome 
and distinguished. Besides this, I 
was very ardent and rather romantic, 
and I had not been three months in 
Munich before I was in love, yes, 
desperately in love, with Ida Von 
Frankenstein, a young countess with 
a large fortune, and justly the Queen 
of Beauty in the Bavarian capital. 
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Ida was not vain, but she was a 
flirt, and therefore, by a common rule 
of the heart, when she learnt from 
my silent devotion that my attach- 
ment was no mere admiration, of 
which she had so much, and more 
than enough, in the-ball rooms of the 
gay capital, she conceived for me a 
deep passionate affection. But Ida, 
being a flirt, never showed it. By no 
act, word or look could I ever dis- 
cover that she gave to me one thought 
more than to the most insignificant of 
the numberless young fats who 
laughed and danced and flirted with 
her. She was a queen in every re- 
spect, and she was determined that I 
should offer my homage submissively. 
Besides this, she was very clever and 
full of a brilliant, satirical wit, which 
sometimes wounded, though I am cer- 
tain that her heart was too generous 
and good to hurt another’s willingly. 
Like all monarchs, she felt herself 
privileged, and believed that it was 
as easy for her to heal with a mere 
smile, as to wound with a mere 
word. 

I say I never guessed that she 
cared the least for me, but had I been 
more than the simple boy I was, I 
might have discovered it, for by a 
series of artifices she contrived to 
draw me on first into a deeper pas- 
sion, next into jealousy. To do this 
without repulsing me entirely, to ex- 
cite my fears without destroying my 
hopes, she selected a young officer, of 
whom certainly I had little cause to 
be jealous; for, though rather hand- 
some, and very fashionable, he was 
so intensely vain, and so tiresomely 
heavy, that often she had delighted 
me with her clever mimicry of his 
absurdities. And yet I was jealous, 
even to hopelessness—but then was I 
not jealous of the very rose she held 
in her fair hand ? 

It was a terrible winter at Munich, 
where every winter is frightfully se- 
vere, and I was not strong. I was 
beginning to suffer from the intense 
cold, and Eda’s conduct brought suf- 
fering of another kind: I was grow- 
ing rapidly ill; I lost my buoyant 
spirits of yore, which the novelty of 
this brilliant life of the Carnaval sea- 
son had brought out and elated be- 
yond nature’s bounds. My love had 
taken a firm grip of me. Thad butthat 
one idea—that one face only haunted 
me by day and night. I never slept. 
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I was never calm for ten minutes. My 
morning walks were all taken in that 
quarter where I knew—for love 
knows so much by instinct—that she 
would be. My evenings were de- 
voted to meeting her,whether at ball, 
soirée, or common reception. It is 
true that she always kept a place for 
me by her side; that while the heavy 
Stockenheim was occupied with ela- 
borating some stupid compliment on 
the other side, she would turn to me 
with some flow of wit, which the offi- 
cer strove to catch, and when caught, 
passed ten minutes in attempting to 
understand. Itis true that I saw and 
knew all this, and yet I was jealous 
—and the more so because I adopted 
the world’s narrow reasoning, and 
said to myself, “This very conduct is 
a proof of her indifference. If she 
cared one atom for me, it is not in this 
way she would show it.” And she 
did not show it. She seemed to keep 
me, as it were, for her companion, 
because I was cleverer and quicker 
than the rest—but I knew that the 
heart has no rules, and that a woman 
may be fascinated by mind, but is 
bound by some sympathy which she 
cannot explain. 

Thus I went on for some time. Be- 
side her I lived, but when away from 
her one moment a strange depression 
came over me, and the idea daily 

w upon me, that I should soon 
sink under the excitement of this ter- 
rible passion. It was, therefore, that 
I dreaded more than death to disclose 
my love. I felt that a refusal would 
kill me at once, and this dread grew 
upon me so fearfully that for hours I 
would lie on my sofa or my bed list- 
less and unable to move. Of course 
I went to a doctor, for I would not 
confess to myself that there was no 
other disease in me than my hidden 

assion. The man of drugs shook his 
nead, saw through me partly, and re- 
commended change of scene. I never 
went near him again. 

One evening I met Ida at the 
Duchessof D ’s. I had grown daily 
more excited, and every day I had 
imagined that she seemed to under- 
stand me more. I was now almost 
beyond self-government, and she was 
wonderfully kind. Though Stocken- 
heim was there, she danced with me 
only, and we roamed through the 
rooms together, and I talked rapidly 
and excitedly,now about the world in 
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which I mixed, but which I hated, 
and now about myself, and my own 
awful presentiment of death. 

At times she listened seriously, I 
almost thought, sadly ; but then when 
she had drawn me on to s still 
more fervently, she would burst out 
into a laugh, tell me I was mad or a 
dreamer, or ask me if I had made my 
will and left her anything. 

Once as we quitted the ballroom, I 
saw her turn, and throw a glance to 
Stockenheim, who was putin her, 
as a dog watches his master eating, 
with a strong appetite in his great 
unmeaning eyes. 

We strolled from room to room, 
and I did not see that the officer was 
following us. At last, in a little bou- 
doir, I stopped her short. 

“You have laughed at me long 
enough,” I said, and my whole soul 
was in the words. “ You must listen 
seriously for one moment, and then— 
then, when you have killed me, you 
may laugh as you like—I cannot help 
it. I know it will be my death-blow, 
but I must speak now. I love you— 
love you more than —” 

“ How very amusing! How de- 
lightfully absurd! Monsieur Stocken- 
heim,” and here like an apparition 
he appeared in the doorway, “do 
come to my rescue. Hereis Mr.G 
making me an offer. Ha, ha, ha.” 

“Enough,” I muttered. “ Laugh 
now. It is your last chance.” 

And with that I fled. 

For a week I lay on my bed, more 
dead than living ; I nursed my grief, 
my rage, my despair, and every hour 
brought me lower. One or two 
friends came to see me, and one of 
them—one of those kind, charitable 
beings who always take care to tell 
you the news you least wish to hear 
—brought the intelligence one morn- 
ing that Ida was engaged to Stock- 
enheim. 

“T will not believe it,” I cried, 
hoping against hope, and roused 
from despair by this new blow. “I 
will go and ales for myself.” 

My vehemence gave me an unna- 
tural strength. { dressed rapidly, 
and in spite of the entreaties of my 
faithful valet, who seemed truly at- 
tached to me, and had nursed me 
carefully during that terrible week, 
I rushed out and arrived at the door 
of the Frankensteins’ hotel. I asked 








for Madame la Comtesse first, and 
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when she was denied, boldly de- 
manded admittance to see her daugh- 
ter. The astonished porter assured 
me—and I thought I saw a lie in his 
face—that not one of the family was 
at home. 

I turned away in misery, and, by 
one of those fatalities so common in 
life, Stockenheim at that moment 
lounged listlessly up; I bowed 
stiffly to him, camne the street, 
watched him. He was admitted, and 
there was now no doubt. 

That day I lay in a fearful state. 
For hours I was unconscious. I was 
afterwards told the doctor had come 
and pronounced me in danger, I 
knew it well myself. I felt so pow- 
erless, so down-stricken, that I could 
not hope to survive. 

Towards night, however, I reco- 
vered a little. I became conscious. 
But I lay without a movement, with 
one hand stretched upon the counter- 
pane, cold as ice. The first thing I 
recognised was something warm be- 
neath this hand. It was the broad 
muzzle of my dear old dog Cesar, 
who had watched beside my bed, 
fearful to disturb me, and now, by 
that wonderful instinct which God 
oe the dog that he may be man’s 
riend, had perceived that I was con- 
scious, and quietly assured me thus 
of his presence and love. 

I tried to speak, and in low, gurg- 
ling sounds I bade my valet be kind 
to poor Ceesar. 

“T am dying, Karl,” I said. “I 
know I cannot live over to-night. 
You have been a faithful servant, 
and to you I leave all that belongs to 
me in the way of personal property. 
In return, you must take care of the 
dog. Never leave him; promise me 
you will not. And—and when I am 
gone—you must write home and tell 
them all.” 

I could say no more, for I felt 
death was stealing fast upon me. 

The man bent over me, and wept 
like a child amid his promises. 

Then came the awful thoughts of 
death. From what a life of careless 
worldliness was I passing into eter- 
nity. I had been gay, indifferent, 
thoughtless. I had lived for the 
world, and with it. How many a 
vice or sin, which I had once thought 
trivial, now reproached me with its 
glaring wickedness ; and as eternity 
seemed to open upon me, and the 
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awful judgment threatened, how 
vain, how wicked did all my life 
seem. Even that treasure, that one 
thought to which I had now long de- 
al my whole heart and soul, was 
a trifle, a folly, a vanity before God 
and that awful awakening. I was 
too weak to pray—I could only dread 
—and gradually my thoughts grew 
dimmer and dimmer. My memory 
passed ; I felt that life was going 
from me. It was dreadful. I strug- 
gled to keep it. I drew a long breath. 
it was in vain. The breath came 
quick and thick; I felt it growing 
weaker and weaker. My head, my 
brain seemed to melt even, and then 
the last breath rattled up through 
my throat, and I was—dead. 

* + ~ ~ * * 
‘You ask me what were my sensa- 
tions in death. I had none. If 
death be what I suffered, or rather 
underwent, then the soul must be 
asleep or unconscious. I know not. 
I am a Christian and not a Sadducee, 
and yet that strange experience has 
a right to have rom ot my faith. 

What I did feel, however, when 
feeling returned, I will tell you. At 
first it was an icy coldness, far sur- 
passing any winter chill that you can 
imagine ; no outer cold, but a com- 
plete absence of warmth, within as 
well as without, even in the breath 
of my nostrils, Still I felt it most in 
my hands and feet. My next sensa- 
tion was one of utter powerlessness, 
and that too of will as well as of mus- 
cle. I lay—lI was conscious of exis- 
tence—but there was no thought in 
my mind, no movement in my body. 
My heart may have beat, probably it 
did so, but Foose it not. I scarcely 
even felt the breath pass through my 
open mouth, and as much as I did feel 
was cold and heavy. I say I was 
conscious. But that was all. I might 
have been dead. This might have 
been the grave. I knew not. All 
thought—all memory was gone. 

Then little by little my feeling 
grew sharper. I felt the cold more 
keenly still, and it was frightful 
agony. Then, too, I felt a strange 
pain in my stomach, as if it was shri- 
velled up. 

I know not how long I endured 
this, but it seemed to rouse m 
dormant will, and as that returned, 
the use of my other senses returned 
likewise. y eyes were closed, but 
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I knew that I could see, for I per- 
ceived a weight of darkness above 
the shut lids. Presently, too, I grew 
aware that there was something in 
my right hand, and as my senses 
grew keener ard keener, and the 
agony of cold and weakness became 
still more unbearable, my will grew 
stronger, my thought returned 
dimly, though my memory was ut- 
terly gone, and I determined to make 
an effort to move. I had no idea that 
I was dead, for I had no memory that 
I had ever been alive, but I was con- 
scious of existence, and instinct, I 
suppose, prompted self-preservation. 

ly first attempt was to open my 
eyes, and in this I at length suc- 
ceeded. But I saw nothing. All 
was dark. Only when I had lain for 
some time, gazing upwards, did I 
know that there was a space of dark 
air above, and that I was not shut in 
close. 

My next effort was to feel what 
was in my hand. Whatever it might 
be, I knew that it was smooth, and 
somewhat warmer than the icy flesh 
that held it. Then I strove to raise 
this arm. But in vain. Again and 
again I tried, till suddenly with an 
unexpected jerk it bounded up, the 
muscles not being wholly under my 
will, and as it did so, I felt some 
hot drops fall on my face. 

It was this that saved me ; this, as 
it were, that awoke me. These dro 
brought the blood more quickly 
through my icebound veinsand thawed 
me into life. Then I knew at once that 
I held a bottle in my hand, and in 
my frightful gnawing hunger, in- 
stinct guided it to my mouth, I 
poured half the contents down into 
my throat, and oh! how fearfully 
they burned, yet how completely they 
restored me. 

It was brandy, and my memory re- 
turned sufficiently for me to know 
that it was so. Yet I guessed nothing 
from that. My mind could not do 
more than perceive. I was too power- 
less to draw an inference. 

But now the pain was lessened, 
my blood was warmed, I felt that my 
heart beat. I was conscious that I 
was alive. And now, too, though I 
was still unable to move, I could feel 
that I was shut up in some narrow 
casing. My feet touched something 
upright below them. My arms were 
laid close to my sides, and my fingers 
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and elbows found oe — 
and wooden on each side. was 
frightfully cramped, and this was a 
new pain, and a source too of a vague 
fear. I felt my strength returning, 
and longed to be free. Yet I could 
not move. I felt as if imprisoned, 
and this feeling was almost worse 
than the rest. 

I raised my arm again with an 
effort and swallowed some more 
brandy. Then my sight became 
clearer, and I discovered a dim, grey 
light, as of the morning twilight, 
stealing upon the darkness. 

Presently I could move my arms. 
I passed them about my body, and 
felt a number of brass buttons, and 
the smooth cloth of a coat, and the 
smoother satin of a large embroi- 
dered waistcoat. This taught me 
nothing. I thought it quite natural, 
but that was all. I remembered 
nothing at all. 

Then I tried to pass my arms over 
the wooden casing that held me, and 
when I had succeeded in doing so, I 
found something crisp and flimsy, 
which reminded me of muslin, and 
something limp and smooth, which 
my returning memory told me was 
ribbons 

I asked myself what all this 
meant, whether I was alive or dead, 
dreaming, or awake. In vain I tried 
to remember anything about myself : 
my memory seemed bound up beyond 
those simple limits. But I could bear 
it no longer. I made a great effort, 
and by the aid of my arms, raised 
myself into a sitting posture. 

Oh! how dreadful was the scene. 
I was surrounded by dead bodies 
in coffins in every direction, and 
corpses, too, not in a natural state 
for corpses to be in, but decked in fine 
clothes, and surrounded with flowers 
—sham flowers, made of crape or 
muslin, and gay ribbons,—corpses in 
marriage garments. 

I knew not what it meant. For 
some minntes I gazed in simple un- 
consciousness. Next to me was an 
old man with white hair, his cheeks 
sunken in on both sides, his jaw 
broken down, as it were, from his 
face ; and he was in the blue and red 
uniform of a general, and a star— 
mockery !—upon his breast, and 
around his coffin, roses and tulips of 
every gaudy hue. His eyes were 
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closed, but on his face was a look of 
n. 

On the other side of me was a fair 
girl, of nineteen perhaps. She was in 
a ball dress of white; and oh! how 
that brought my memory back. I 
remembered that I had often seen 
such adress. I knew not where oron 
whom, but the memory seemed pain- 
ful to me. 

This girl was lovely. Her face was 
still round ; her white lips parted in 
a gentle, heavenly smile ; her white 
shoulders still smooth, but the young 
bosom that had once, es throb- 
bed with love, now cold, sunken, still. 
I looked long at the face. It was 
beautiful. It produced pleasure in 
me. I did not remember it, and yet 
as I gazed I thought I had seen it 
somewhere—in some dream. There 
were many other bodies, and I stared 
at them all—at least all that the dim 
lightallowed me to see ;—but suddenly 
I shook, shuddered, and trembled. 
I had at last remembered that this 
must be death, and then I knew that 
I was really alive, and the thought of 
being alive amid the dead was awful. 

I made a desperate effort, raised 
myself on my sinking legs, and 
crawled from my coffin. Before me 
was a large glass door. I remem- 
bered it must be a door. I crawled 
to it in agony—fearful agony,—the 
pain of longing to escape, and the im- 
possibility of doing so from weakness. 
At last I reached it, and by another 
effort stood up and looked out, and in 
the grey moonlight—for such it was— 
I saw a vast grave-yard. Oh! even 
that sight, all alone as I was, was 
cheerful compared with what was be- 
hind me—the dead. I sought to 
open the door. I felt and found a 
handle, but it was useless. I tried to 
scream, and my voice fell almost 
without sound back into my lungs. 
Yet even its slight sound terrified me. 
I feared lest it should wake some of 
those bodies behind me, and this terror 
lent an unnatural force to my weak, 
wasted limbs. 

I shook the door with all my might. 
I thrust my fist through the glass, 
and then I uttered a wild piercing 
shriek. 

Oh ! how terrible was that solitude. 
The sound echoed through the dead- 
house, and passed over the white, 
quiet tombstones, and there was no 
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answer, I shrieked again and again, 
and then, utterly weakened, I clung 
almost senseless to the door. 

It seemed an age that I hung there, 
shrinking close up to escape the 
horror behind me—an age of agony. 

At last a light gleamed close fen 

Oh! how it cheered me. I called 
for help, and no longer feared 
my own voice. Still there was no 
answer ; but in a moment or two, a 
figure advanced slowly and cautiously, 
and, by heaven ! I thought it was the 
figure of a dead man—so white, so 
full of dread was the face. It ad- 
vanced, step by step, holding the light 
before it high up with a trembling 
hand. I cried, but still it answered 
not. I cried ‘ For God’s sake let me 
out. Are you a man or a corpse ?” 

He answered not, but came on 
slowly, and I could see him tremble. 
At last he came almost close up, but 
stopped and turned the light full upon 
my face. Forsome minutes, at least, 
he stood thus, and not knowing who 
or what he was, whether dead or 
alive, I could only cling to the door 
and gaze at him madly. 

Presently I heard a jingling as of 
iron, next a grating in the lock of the 
door, and then the door was opened, 
and I fell insensible upon my face. 

When I revived, it was with a 
feeling of pleasure about me. I was 
very warm and comfortable. Some- 
body was rubbing my feet—--somebody 
else chafing my hands. Some time 
this lasted, and then I sat up. 

I was in a small room with a fire 
and a lighted candle, and the man of 
the lantern, whom I gradually recog- 
nized, was rubbing my feet, while 
another man, whom at last I recog- 
nized too as my own doctor, was 
standing beside me, clapping the 

palms of my hands violently. 
~ “Thank God!” I heard him ex- 
claim, and the sound of this voice 
cheered me. 

At length I wasalive again. They 
gave me food which I devoured ra- 
venously ; they gave me a warm 
drink, which made me feel fresh and 
hearty, and after an hour’s time or so, 
I was sitting up talking almost sensi- 
bly to the doctor. 

It was then for the first time that 
I discovered that I was dressed in full 
diplomatic costume. Whatabsurdity ! 

And now you will be asking what 
all this means, and I will give you 
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the key of the wonder, to set your 
mind at rest. 

Of course you have guessed that I 
had been ina kind of trance ; for- 
tunately, however, of a slight kind, 
and one which only lasted two days. 
You must know, then, that at Munich 
and in many other Continental towns, 
the plague was once a terrible guest. 
In consequence of this, it is impera- 
tive to convey every dead body, an 
hour or two after death, to a public 
dead-house, where they lie in their 
coffins till all is ready for their inter- 
ment. But as trances occasionally 
happen, and people have been known 
to come to life again, the friends 
dress them up in their clothes of state 
and surround them with flowers, in 
in order that should they awake they 
may not be shocked to death again by 
finding themselves in a grave-cloth 
and a hard coffin. It isa pretty idea, 
to make death look so gay; for, after 
all, is not death a wedding, a mar- 
riage of the soul to its Maker, which 
brings us into the blessedness of 
eternal life? So then they deck them 
for a wedding, and they place in the 
hand of each a bottle or flask of 
brandy, that they may not die of ex- 
haustion. 

Of late years they have had recourse 
to another expedient, which unfor- 
tunately for me was unknown in my 
day. They attach to the fingers of 
the dead ue a ring, to which is 
fastened the wire of a bell which 
hangs in the room of the guardian of 
the cemetery. The slightest move- 
ment of the limbs suffices to ring this 
bell, and the watcher, prepared with 
cordials and restoratives, rushes to 
the place, and rescues the wretched 
creature from the awful position. 
But in my day the instances of trance 
had been very few, and, as I after- 
wards learnt from the watcher, he 
had never known one before, which 
accounted for the alarm he was in. 

Is it strange or not that my first 
thought, when I recovered my me- 
mory sufficiently to know that I had 
thus woken up from death, was 
thankfulness for this return to life, 
and a horror of death, an awful dread 
of dying again? The fact was, that 
my memory went no further. Up to 
this time I remembered nothing that 
had taken place before the trance. 
All my past life was a blank, and I 
only remembered with a shudder the 
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seene of death tliat I had lately gazed 
upon. 

PBut gradually the sight of an old 
face—that of the doctor—recalled a 
faint glimmering of the far past, far 
indeed as it seemed tome. The doc- 
tor, by good chance, was an old friend, 
and moreover, a clever leech and a 
discreet man. 

“And what?” I asked him, “is 
the meaning of all this ?” 

“What? my dear friend. What 
else should it be except that you have 
been very ill, and I had you brought 
to my own house that I might nurse 
you better.” 

I was silent fora time. This answer 
did not satisfy me, and at last a bright 
thought struck me, and looking 
arehly at the wary disciple of Galen, 
I said: “ Ah but, doctor, how does 
that man come to be here ?” 

“That man,” said he, smiling in 
spite of himself; “why, my dear 
friend, that’s my servant John ; don’t 
you remember him ?” 

* Ah, doctor, doctor, I’m afraid you 
are trying to make a fool of me. Your 
John had red hair, and besides, I 
know that man. He belongs to the— 
the cemetery.” 

“Oh! nonsense, you’re dreaming. 
Well, how do you feel now ?” 

I certainly felta newman. Though 
weak and depressed, still I was free 
from the dread and agony I had suf- 
fered, and, as I sat upin a large chair 
near the cheerful fire, and looked at 
the doctor’s well-known and now 
cheerful little face—for he was de- 
lighted to find me recovering, though 
he would not leave me—the memory 
of the past stole back by fits and 

At last I took a strange resolution. 

With a great deal of trouble I per- 
suaded the doctor to keep my resur- 
rection, as I called it, a profound 
secret for a few days. I told him it 
was positively necessary tomy happi- 
ness, and he probably thinking that 
T required great care, at last consented 
on condition that I would go back 
to his house during that time. I then 
addressed myself to the man, and by 
liberal promises of payment, I learned 
from him that I was then in the 
wateh-house attached to the ceme- 
tery ; and further, that my funeral 
was to have taken place the next day, 
for I had been dead two days. I in- 
duced him to keep the secret, too, 
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and that I might carry out my plans, 
he was to take the clothes I then had 
on, to nail up my coffin in the morn- 
ing, and to prepare everything for 
the funeral, as if I were really dead. 

When all these arrangements were 
made, I retired to the doctor’s house. 

The next morning I sent out the 
doctor’s servant to buy me an enor- 
mous pair of false moustaches and a 
light-coloured wig, shaved off my pet 
whiskers, which were very large and 
silky, and having donned a suit of the 
doctor’s sombre clothing, so unlike 
my usual well-made London attire, I 
promised myself an amusing cam- 
paign. 

At eleven o’clock I attended my 
own funeral! The mourners were 
not very numerous, consisting of Lord 
E , who came in earnest, the two 
other attachés, who came for the 
sake of decorum, and a few German 
friends, who had been more or less 
intimate with me, and came to pass 
the time. 

They assembled at my lodgings, 
but I had not courage to go up there, 
and waited till they had come down 
and the three mourning carriages were 
filing off. I jumped into the last of 
them, in which were already seated 
the two attachés, and, by a strange 
coincidence, my rival Stockenheim. 

I had not noticed his being there, 
and, I confess, when I found myself 
by his side, I trembled like an aspen 
with emotion, and it demanded all 
my power over myself to prevent a 
revelation of my real character. But 
still greater was my amazement when 
I saw the real sorrow on the face of 
the heavy conceited German, so 
strongly contrasted with the indif- 
ference of my two countrymen, who 
had not only not been my rivals, but 
had always professed a tender friend- 
ship for me. I could not understand 
this. Stockenheim, at least, had a 
right to rejoice at my decease, but 
there was no doubt about the reality 
of his grief. 

At first, they all three looked at 
me with some interest ; but my dis- 
guise was so complete that they could 
discover nothing more than an acci- 
dental likeness. I was so completely 
German in appearance, that the two 
Englishmen began talking to one ano- 
ther in lish. 

“ Devilish like poor G—— ; isn’t 
he ?” said the younger one. How 
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completely I saw the common-place- 
ness of that “ poor.” 

“Yes; but he’s evidently a Ger- 
man—can’t be any relation. Besides, 
there has been no time for his friends 
to hear even of his first illness.” 

There was a pause, 

“D—d stupid thing a seneral 
is!” began the ne ah one 

“Think so? For m salionr 
like it. The dauphin is always to 
my mind the most cheerful place 
going. But then it is not every day 
one gets a senior moved from over 
one’s he 

“ Ah, my boy, and you think you 
will step into G——’s post. I wish 
weak may get it, especially as I have 

promeee the first paid attaché- 
ship this six months.” 

“ And I have been stuck down in 
this cursed place for the last three 
years. It will be a gross shame if 
they give it you.’ 

“By Jove, how savage G—— would 
be if he could only hear us fighting 
for his empty post on the way to his 
funeral. a! ha! and he, too, so 
devilish proud as he was—ha ! ha !” 

I noticed here that Stockenheim 


looked thorou ot disgusted at the 


merriment, an 
wards my rival 

“Yes, and he was one of those 
terribly ‘affectionate men, who always 
want to make a bosom friend of you, 
nolens, volens.” 

“ Ah,” thought I, “TI shall not at- 

tempt that a second time with you, 
my boy. Make your mind easy on 
that score.’ 

“Yes, a good fellow, very,” an- 
swered the yarnge: “But a tho- 

wiully 


my heart melted to- 


rough ass, 80 & romantic and 
spoony. 

« Ah, talking of that, I wonder 
how the fair Frankenstein stood the 
news of hisdeath. But Stockenheim 
can tell us more about that.” 

I could feel my heart thump like 
an earthquake within me as he said 
this. 

The speaker turned toStockenheim, 
to whom he spoke in German. 

“ Have you seen Madlle, Franken- 
stein since the unhappy event ?” 
he asked, with profound misery in 
his voice. 

“ Alas, no,” answered the heavy 
officer. ‘She has shut herself up ; 
she accuses herself of being the oes 
of it. She is quite mad with grief, 
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they say ; and indeed they will not 
even admit me to the house, though I 
was —” 

= “ae her cavalier servant,” 
su the elder attaché. 

No not that. I always had an 
idea that she was attached to this 
young angen and now there 
can be no doubt of it.” 

Good heaven ! I was beside myself 
with joy. I longed to leap from the 
carriage, and rush to the Frankin- 
steins, and clasp Ida in my arms. 
But I had deeper plans, and dared 
not yet. I longed, however, to ques- 
tion him as to the proofs of this ; but 
then my voice would have betrayed 
me, and there I sat, oh! how happy, 
iid my ears to catch every syl- 
lable. 

“* But really,” resumed the elder of 
the two attachés, ‘I am very much 
astonished at what you tell me about 
Madlle. Frankenstein. Of course I 
do not mean to say that our poor 
dear friend was not worthy of all her 
sympathy and affection. Undoubtedly 
he was a young man who not only 
deserved all our esteem, but engaged 
all our affection.” (I could scarcely 
keep my countenance at this flagrant 
hypocrisy, after what he had just 
been saying in English.) “Then, 
too, he was very good-looking, poor 
fellow, and so engaging and agreeable 
in his manners. But no—; I meant 
to say that I had always observed 
about the young lady in question a 
decided indifference to our poor 
friend, at least in all matters of the 
heart ; though, I confess, she seemed 
to enjoy his society and superior 
talents.” 

“Just so,” answered the officer. 
“ Just what I always felt myself ; and 
without appearing vain, 1 may say 
that the young countess seemed to 
show a decided preference —” 

“Yes, you lucky dog; she was 
alway making les douxz yeux at you, 
even while talking to G——.” 

“But I grieve to say that this 
death,” continued Stockenheim (and 
there were tears in his voice), “has 
not only deprived me of a man for 
whom, as a constant rival, I had nou- 
rished a real friendship; for, after 
all, although my rival, you may say, 
did he not also at the same time ad- 
vance my interests—at least I thought 
so then—by affording a blind to so- 
ciety ? owever, I was saying, I 














have not only lost an excellent friend, 
but this event has disclosed many 
very bitter truths tome. I confess, 
gentlemen, that I can now have no 
doubt that this lovely girl was makin 
me the blind, and was really attachec 
to this unfortunate Englishman. And 
do you know why she acted in this 
strange manner ?” 

“Not the remotest, except that 
young ladies will flirt occasionally ; 
and I believe making love to one man, 
while you feel it for another, is one of 
the first rules of the charitable art of 
flirtation.” 

“Well, however that may be, even 
admitting, as I fear is the case, that 
the young countess is a flirt —” 

“ You, at least, ought to admit it. 
Eh?” 

“ Ah, you are cruel —” 

“Forgive me, only just to you.” 

" Well, in this case it was other- 
wise. I have learnt that her parents 
were, and still are, most anxious that 
she should marry the young Duc de 
P——, who, as you know, is no less 
wealthy in lands than in rank.” 

“Ah, I see; and so the young lady 
concealed her real preference by 
making you the pretext.” 

* Alas, I fear so.” 

At this moment, fortunately for 
me, the carriages, which had been 
moving along at the slow pace which is 
supposed to be agreeable to grief, 
during this conversation, stopped near 
the cemetery, and we all cael 
to the grave. 

Near it was the empty coffin co- 
vered with a black pall. I stood by 
while the funeral service was going 
on, and really, at first, there was 
something so ludicrous in all this 
pomp and ceremony and well got-up 
grief over nothing but deal boards 
and brass nails, that I could scarcely 
refrain from laughter. 

But when Lord E—, the tears 
really in his eyes, came forward when 
all was done, and in a hoarse voice 
said; “ We have lost a good friend 
in the very flower of his youth—one 
whom I had learnt to love, and who 
can never be replaced to me—a dili- 
gent and hearty assistant, a true gen- 
tleman, and a man of heart,” then I 
felt almost sorry that I was not really 
dead, to merit such kindness—kind- 
ness never shown to a man till he is 
stiff and cold, and, you may believe 
me, I felt thoroughly ashamed of my- 
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self for thus befooling an honest 
friendship. 

I looked round on those present, 
and from that moment, for the first 
time, I could detect who were true, 
who false friends, for grief is perhaps 
the most difficult passion to simulate. 

We dispersed, and so far I was de- 
lighted with my adventure. My 
death had not only revealed my true 
friends, but, far more glorious, had 
given me the heart that I prized 
above all. Still, with a perversity 
peculiar to my nature, I doubted of 
the whole truth of what I had heard, 
and, to be brief, I resolved to judge 
for myself. 

The day passed, and when evening 
came, I had made up my mind to go 
and call at the Frankinsteins in my 
disguise, and announce myself as a 
friend of my deceased self, charged by 
myself to carry some message to my 
own lady-love. Thescheme was bold, 
but I determined to try it. 

As I went, however, I thought I 
would just look in at the cemetry. 
You probably know that it is the 
custom abroad, to decorate the graves 
of your friends and relations with 
flowers and immortelles. Now I had 
no relations in Munich, and very few 
foreign friends who cared sufficiently 
about me to undertake this. Still, I 
thought that my faithful valet, whom 
I had been astonished not to see at 
the funeral, might possibly bring his 
little token to a master he had loved 
so much. 

I determined at any rate to see if 
any one cared about me. 

Just as I was entering the grave- 
yard, I saw two figures before it, one 
of which, clothed in deep mourning, 
I instantly recognised as that of 
Ida. I was amazed. What friend 
was she going to weep and pray for ? 
I remembered that her grandmother 
was buried there. This possibly ex- 
plained it. But full of a vague hope 
that this was not her object, I fol- 
lowed her. She went first to the 
keeper, and presently I saw him con- 
ducting her—yes, oh! joy !—to my 
grave. 

I slipped from monument to mo- 
nument, and finally concealed myself 
behind one from which I could watch 
her movements. The other figure, 
which was her maid, carried a basket 
of fresh flowers. Ida took them from 
her hand,and scattered them over the 
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fresh-turned earth. Then bidding 
her retire a little, she knelt down be- 
side the grave. 

Oh joy! oh joy! why was I not 
dead to drink her tears as they flowed 
—for I saw them—upon the sod? 
Why was I alive to turn her grief to 
foolishness ? 

But I could no longer endure this 
restraint. The joy was too great for 
me. I stole quietly up, and stood near 
her. [heard her bitter sobs forawhile, 
and—yes—her prayer, her fervent 
prayer—that she too might follow me 
soon. 

Then she rose slowly and sadly. 
She turned and saw me, and at first 
her face was deadly pale. Then re- 
covering herself, she looked strangely 
at me, as if to ask why a stranger in- 
truded upon her grief. I made a 
great effort to conceal my voice and 
my emotion, and then spoke. 

“Mademoiselle,” I said, bowing 
respectfully, “pardon my intrusion. 
This is the grave of my best friend. 
You can guess why 1 came hither. 
But Re found you here, knowing 
as I did that my poor friend had no 
relations in Munich, I immediately 
guessed that you must be Mademoi- 
selle Frankenstein. Am I right in 
my conjecture ?” 

She coloured violently, even in spite 
of the deadly whiteness of her sunken 
cheeks, and replied with dignity, 
“ You are right, sir; but permit me 
to ask what reason you had for this 
strange conjecture ?” 

“J will tell you. You may not 
perhaps be aware that I was present 
at the death of my poor friend. I 
was the only person dies besides his 
servant. He charged me with a mes- 
sage to you—,” 

“Oh! (she pressed her hand to 
her heart) isit true? Oh! tell me, 
tell me, what he said.” 

“ This message I should have deli- 
vered before, had I not learnt that 
you were in affliction. I scarcely 
dared to hope that the death of my 
dear friend could be the cause of your 
sorrow, but I learned it this morning 
by accident, and I need scarcely tell 
you how rejoiced I was to hear it, 
for you must be fully aware that he 
was deeply—deeply attached to you.” 

“Oh, me!” she exclaimed. “ If I 
had been certain of that. Alas! 
But tell me now his message— 
quickly.” 
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“Tt was a stiaiigé one. He ima- 
gined—I know not whether rightly 
or not—that you were attached to 
another person. But such was his 
devotion, I may almost say his mad- 
ness, that he bid me warn you, for your 
sake, that he felt certain—that he 
knew it by an inward instinct—that 
he should be with you after his 
death.” 

I was so fervent in uttering these 
words, that my voice resumed its na- 
tural tone in spite of myself. She 
started as she heard it, and her pale 
cheek grew paler yet. She stopped 
and looked me steadily in the face, 
and as she gazed, her own became 
more and more troubled. I felt I 
could not endure it much longer. 

“You would be happy,” I said, 
hurriedly, “‘ to see him once more, 
would you not ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she cried. “ But, oh! 
how your voice resembles his, and 
though it is dark, I seem to see some 
likeness even in your face. You are 
an Englishman. Tell me if you are 
not his brother, or some—” 

She stopped still, gazing on me in- 
tently, with a look of uncertainty and 
almost of dread. I felt a tantalizing 
desire to tear off my disguise, to re- 
veal my living self and throw myself 
at her feet, but no , [ saw the 
ravages grief had made. I knew that 
this shock would be too much for 
her, and in gratitude for her love I 
made a strong effort and restrained 
my eagerness. 

“You are not wrong,” I said, again 
disguising my voice. ‘‘Iam a rela- 
tion, but [ cannot now explain how. 
I have still, however, to complete my 
message to you. It is a strange one, 
prepare yourself to hear it.” 

“I am prepared ; go on,” she re- 

lied, but in a voice so tremulous that 
it belied her words. 

“Tt was this: he bid me say that 
death is a strange thing, a deep mys- 
tery which none of us understand. 
He felt that he was dying, but he 
knew he might live again.” 

“Yes, yes, and I shall see him 
again, I know, but —” 

“You will. You have only to 
name an hour to receive him, and he 
will be with you alive.” 

“ Alive! What do you mean, sir? 
You are jesting on a sacred subject. 
How dare you, sir, come here to mock 
me? Leave me immediately.” 
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“ T will leave a if you wish it, 
certainly. But I am bound to warn 
you. To-night you will see him.” 

I turned hurriedly away. She called 
after me, but I did not return. I felt 
that this assumption of mystery and 
this excitement of a vague hope was 
the best way to prepare her. 

When I had gone some distance, I 
looked back. saw her standin; 
over the empty grave, with her hea 
sunk upon her bosom. What prayer, 
what wish was she uttering ? 

I now made haste to get back to 
my own lodgings, so as to resume my 
real character, and prepare for the 
evening. I had scarcely entered the 
porte-cochere of the large house in 
which I had lived before my death, 
when I heard a joyful, uproarious 
barking in the yard. It was Cesar, 
my own dog, my best friend. ‘‘ Ah !” 
thought I, ““what is human friendship 
compared with this? All my friends, 
even Ida herself, have been deceived 
by a mere wig and moustache; but 
the dog we kick and beat and despise 
knows even the sound of my distant 
footsteps.” I went to him, found 
him chained in the yard—he had 
never been chained when I was alive 
—received his wild caresses, and un- 
loosed him. 

“Ah!” I thought, “this is a 
strange way of fulfilling my dying 
injunctions. What does Master Karl 
mean by chaining the dog up ?” 

I was not long left in doubt. As I 
mounted the stairs, I heard a noise of 
most unwonted merriment in my own 
apartment. I knew the reputation 
possessed by undertakers all the 
world over for joviality, but still I 
thought this going a little too far. 

I found the outer door open, and, 
walking in, cpanel that of the dining- 
room ; and there, to my amazement, 
amid an uproar of intoxication, with 
glasses rattling on the table, and the 
room filled with a dense smoke from 
some dozen pipes, stood my faithful 
valet, addressing a speech to some ten 
or twelve grooms, couriers, butlers, 
powdered mercuries, and sleek French 
cooks from the embassy and the 
houses of the nobility. I was cer- 
tainly more amused than annoyed, 
and thinking it just possible that it 
might be the custom in Munich to 
hold a wake after a master’s death, I 
bowed to the company. 

* Don’t let me disturb you, gentle- 
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men,” I said, very blandly, “my 
business will do at any time.” 

“ T’m glad to hear it,” cried Karl 
from the end of the room, and more 
than three parts drunk, “I’m not 
much in the humour for business just 
now. But don’t go away, my friend. 
Come in, bring yourself to anchor, 
and take a glass of port—dayvilish 
fine port—too.” 

I took a seat meekly, and a “ gen- 
tleman” in plush and powder did me 
the honour to pass me the decanter 
which contained my own superb 
wine, which had been bottled in 1795, 
and which these rascally varlets were 

uring down their throats in tum- 

lers! No wonder they were rather 
unsteady. 

Meanwhile I was observing my 
very faithful valet. He was certainly 
magnificently got up. He was not 
content with having arrayed his per- 
son in the very cream of my ward- 
robe, in the most “chaste” of my 
“continuations” and the most deli- 
cate of my vests, but he had gone 
to the extent of mimicking my “ get- 
up” in every particular. By dint of 
a liberal supply of my macassar, he 
had given to his naturally stubborn 
hair all the elegant twists and curls 
of my own negligé locks, a style 
which was then just coming into 
fashion. The lace frill, the most re- 
cherché I possessed, was disposed in 
the same careful, careless manner 
which it was generally supposed I 
was wont to study; though with my 
dying breath I will assert that I 
never spent two minutes over its 
arrangements. Then he had drawn 
on with considerable difficulty a pair 
of my Paris gloves of the most deli- 
cate lavender hue, which I kept ex- 
pressly for the purpose of going to 
court ; in and in his hands thus re- 
duced—(he had not succeeded in 
bringing the buttons to meet)—he 
waved with all the abandon of a 
young exquisite, a handkerchief of 
the choicest cambric, which—tell it 
not in Munich—I had stolen from 
Ida herself. This was too much for 
me. But Iwas now accustomed to 
restrain my passions, and I bore it 
all with the most Christian humility. 

In the other hand he waved one of 
my sixty-shilling Havannahs, took a 
slight puff at it, and then throwing it 
down with an inimitable air of “dia. 


gust, exclaimed, “These cigars is not 
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worth a farden,” a jest and phrase 
which elicited the iration of all 
his compeers. 

“Gentlemen,” he then began, still 
waving the sacred cambric, and with 
his eyelids evidently weighed down 
by the fumes of my old port, “I will 
resume my observations. I was say- 
ing, gentlemen, that our departed 
friend, Mr.G——, regarded me in the 
light of a brother—a brother, did I 
say? Gentlemen, I should rather 
say a [hiccup}—a thingimbob—you 
know what I [hiccup] mean, gentle- 
men—in the light of his buzzom 
friend. You will understand, gen- 
tlemen, that it was impossible for 
him [another hiccup] to leave his 
property to any one else; and in my 
hands, you will admit, gentlemen, 
that it is better lodged than in his 
own. As long as it lasts, gentlemen, 
—and there’s wine in them cellars 
down stairs as will keep us going 
many another night like this—as long 
as it lasts you will always find in this 
house, gentlemen, that beverage which 
inebriates, though it does not 
mean to say ——. Well, gentlemen, 
I will not detain you. I have only 
to propose a toast, in which I am 
sure you will all unite, ‘To my late 
friend, Mr. G., and may he rest in 
peace for ever.’ ” 

For about ten minutes after this 
lively discourse, there was a continu- 
ous uproar of applause and _health- 
drinking, mingled with numerous 
epithets applied to myself, which 
were neither choice nor flattering, 
and one individual near me remarked 
that “he was doosed glad the old boy 
was under the ground, and he hoped 
a certain gentleman in black would 
take care of him,” to which I replied, 
“Indeed, are you ?” 

When the uproar had subsided a 
little, I got up. 

“T rise to return thanks,” I began ; 
but here I was assailed with an in- 
discriminate clamour, and cries on 
all sides of “ Shut up,” “Turn him 
out,” “Hold your jaw,” and “ Put his 
nose in a bag, do,” from the English- 
men, while phlegmatic ‘‘ Donnerwet- 
ters” and “ Potztausends,” from the 
Germans, kept me silent for some 
minutes, At length I began again :— 

“T am sorry, my good men, to dis- 
poss 0 your — — amusements, 
and put an end to the agreeable posi- 
tion of Mr. Karl, over there. PBut 
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unfortunately the gentleman over 
whose death you are now so amiably 
rejoicing is not dead at all.” 

Another volley of interjections now 
stopped me again, but at length the 
majority seemed interested in what 
appeared to them the originality of 
my remarks, and silence was re- 
stored. 

“The best proof of what I say,” I 
continued, “ will be to introduce him 
personally to you. I believe most of 
you know Mr.G—— by sight.” Here, 
to the utter amazement of all present, 
I pulled off the wig, “ and most of 
you would know him again, if you 
were sober enough to have your 
senses about you ;” and this time I 
pulled off the false moustachios, and 
stood in proprid persona before them. 

My faithful valet reeled in horror 
and fell back. The other servants, 
most of whom had seen me often 
enough to recognize me at once, 
turned pale as death, and jumping 
up from their seats, pushed franti- 
cally, tumbling one over the other, to 
where their quondam host lay gasp- 
ing, and shouted, “Fire! robbery ! 
it’s his ghost, it’s his ghost !” 

It was as much as I could do to 
keep my countenance at their dismay, 
but the tables were doomed to be 
turned. Two or three of his asso- 
ciates helped the luckless Karl to his 
legs. He stared at me in bewilder- 
ment for a moment or two, and then, 
seizing a decanter from the table, 
flung it at my head with all his 
might. 

bent down and avoided the blow 
which would certainly have killed 
me. But the next minute the rascal 
shouted with exultation, “ Never mind 
him, you fools, it’s all a hoax, it’s a 
flam ; some fellow as wants tofrighten 
you. It’s not G——at all. He’s made 
a mess of it this time, for he’s for- 
gotten the whiskers, and G—— was 
too fond of his to come without them.” 

This was certainly a “‘ stumper” for 
me, for I had quite forgotten that I 
had made a sacrifice of those favorite 
appendages that very morning. 
was now in the midst of a dozen in- 
furiated drunkards, and the position 
was embarrassing, for I was in a hurry 
to get dressed to go and see Ida, 
Luckily I remembered that Czesar had 
slip into the room after me when 
I came in, and I now saw him lying at 
my feet. He might help me. 

NN 
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“ Now, you scoundrels,” I cried, 
“you pretend to doubt my identity, 
but I'll show you that I am really 
myself, and the dog shall put you to 
shame. Here, Cesar—here, boy.” 

In a minute the faithful beast 
jumped up, and, putting his paws on 
my shoulders, poked ‘his broad nose 
into my face. 

“There, you rascal,” I cried to 
Karl. “Do you remember what you 

romised me on my death-bed ? and 
instead of performing it, while you 
get drunk off my wine two days after 
my death, you chain up this poor dog 
that never had a collar round his neck 
before. Are you not ashamed of 
yourself ?” 

“ Ashamed of myself!” cried the 
scoundrel, emboldened by a fresh 
tumbler of old port. ‘ Ashamed of 
myselfto you! Whoare you? I should 
like to know. Why of course you 
have been making friends with the 
dog down stairs.” 

* Of course he has,” cried the others, 
with one voice. “ Let’s duck him— 
let’s take him down and pump over 
him. Serve him right.” 

I tore off my coat, and then, with 
all the coolness I could muster, turned 
up my wrist-bands, and prepared for 
fight. 

“Now, then, you rascals,” I said, 
showing a practised fist. “The first 
man that comes a foot nearer me will 
feel the weight of this.” 

Another uproar succeeded to this 
invitation. Chairs were knocked 
over, glasses rattled down, decanters 
smashed, candles thrown over, and a 
general scramble and pell-mell en- 
sued. One or two of the younger 
Englishmen showed fight like Britons, 
but I had the advantage of being 
sober, and sent them reeling and roll- 
ing among the dead men. The din 
and uproar, the oaths and shouts, 
were deafening, and a general rush 
was made at me, and, being in a 
corner, and assailed by half a dozen 
at once, I was just running the risk of 
being smothered, if I escaped being 
murdered, when the door was burst 
open, and, pale and breathless, the 
porter of the house rushed in. 

The moment he saw me, he pointed 
at me, and gasped out : “‘ There, there 
he is ; there—there. Oh! Karl, Karl, 
it’s your master, man ; he’s come to 
life again ; he’s risen up; he’s never 


been dead, Oh Lord! Oh Lord! 
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Fritz‘at the cemetery told me it him- 
self.” 

I cannot and will not describe the 
scene that followed. My resurrection 
wasfully confirmed, and the convicted 
rascals hung their heads in despair. 
I had better pass over the disgusting 
servility of the faithful Karl, who 
swore that it was all unintentional, 
that “it was the drink as had done 
it,” that “Oh! he was so delighted 
to see me again,” and so forth. I con- 
tented myself with taking him into 
my room, and making him strip off 
everything that belonged to me, and 
then quietly informed him that his 
services were dispensed with. It was 
in vain that he went down on his 
knees and implored forgiveness, and 
begged me to keep him in my service. 
I forgave him his conduct, but I told 
him that I wanted a faithful servant, 
and I was afraid he was too much at- 
tached to my memory to be sufficiently 
devoted to myself. 

I soon found that the news had 
spread like wildfire through the town. 
The man at the cemetery had not been 
able to keep the secret from his wife, 
and she, of course, had published it 
widely abroad, so that when I was 
ushered up into the drawing-room at 
the Frankensteins, I felt a pair of the 
softest, roundest, dearest armsthrown 
round my neck, and hot tears of joy 
poured thick and fast upon my bosom. 
ida was mine, and three weeks after- 
wards the worthy, heavy, conceited 
but good-hearted Stockenheim offi- 
ciated as my bridegroom’s man. 

But the best part of the joke is to 
come. The faithful valet, when he 
found that nothing would induce me 
to take him back into my service, in 
spite of all his protestations, actually 
sued me in court for the recovery of 
the personal effects which I had left 
him by word of mouth on my death- 
bed. At that time the German law 
was in a fearful state of complication, 
and though the case was as clear as 
daylight, I found that in all probabi- 
lity it would either go against me or 
the cause would continue for some six 
or seven years, and ruin me in costs. 
I therefore offered to make a compro- 
mise, when the devoted Karl quietly 
bearded me to my face, and told me 
he was not to be done out of a penny 
of his own. This happened just after 
my marriage, when ‘pare in all the 
glow of perfect happiness, and wished 
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to be at good will with every living 
creature ; and you will laugh to hear 
that rather than go on squabbling 
about the matter, I handed every 
single thing out of my wardrobe and 
dressing-case to the rapacious scoun- 
drel, and actually paid him five 
pounds for the cambric handkerchief 
which I valued somuchasan oldtoken. 


Tue year 1856 has witnessed the 
publication of three new works pe- 
culiarly interesting to Englishmen. 
M. De Montalembert’s Political Fu- 
ture of England, M. De Tocqueville’s 
France before the Revolution of 1789, 
and the American work which stands 
at the head of our article. M. De 
Tocqueville, while shewing us how 
the liberty of France was destroyed, 
sheds a broad light on the customs 
and institutions by which the liberty 
of England has been preserved. M. 
De Montalembert, doubtless inspired 
by the same lessons as his country- 
man, and seeing in the English con- 
stitution the nearest approach to his 
ideal of good government, has de- 
voted much anxious thought to the 
question how that freedom may still 
combine development with security ; 
while Mr. Emerson has more espe- 
cially directed his attention to the 
causes which underlie the prosperity 
of England, as well as those pheno- 
mena which may possibly contain the 
seeds of her decline. The first- 
named author bids us reflect on our 
political institutions, the second on 
our political conduct, the third upon 
our national character. Of course 
these divisions will occasionally run 
into one another, but the classification 
is correct in the main. Within the 
limits, then, of these three volumes, 
an Englishman may find his entire 
self and country dissected and lec- 
tured upon with admirable penetra- 
tion, comprehensive wisdom, and 
some not unwholesome severity. We 
do not mean to say that the conclu- 
sions of these writers are always cor- 
rect or their opinions always fair ; 
for, notwithstanding the proverb, 
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“ And now,” said Mr. G , witha 
deep sigh, “‘forty years are passed, 
and Ida is gone to a fitter home, and 
I am longing for the day when I shall 
be called to follow her; and yet, 
somehow, I dread the thought of 
death, for I feel that the next time it 
will not be so amusing to attend my 
own funeral.” 





we do not think that other people, 
as a rule, know us much better 
than we know ourselves. They see 
things in us which we do not see, 
but there is much also which it is out 
of their power to discover. Generall 
speaking, in the case of an individual, 
he knows one half of himself best, 
and his acquaintances the other. 
Neither know the whole man. So it 
is with the character of a nation ; and 
we believe we shall be as near the 
truth as possible, in saying that just 
about one-half of Mr. Emerson’s vo- 
lume is reliable. He sees about half 
way through our character with suffi- 
cient clearness, but the rest is beyond 
his ken. 

Whether, however, the mistakes of 
Mr. Emerson be few or many, they 
are in one respect less excusable in 
him than any into which his two Gal- 
lican contemporaries may be supposed 
by some persons to have fallen. He 
maintains throughout the attitude of 
an unconcerned spectator. The French 
authors write with a certain stern, 
and ardent, and, as it were, gesticula- 
tive earnestness, characteristic of men 
deeply, practically, and immediately 
interested in the correctness of their 
own theories. But about Mr. Emer- 
son there is all the calmness of 
secure contemplation—of one who 
seems to feel that in the vastness of 
American life there is safety for all 
who choose it—and who, therefore, 
treats the spectacle presented by this 
country as a subject for curious and 
unimpassioned disquisition, hut with 
no more bearing on his own future 
prospects than the skeleton of a mam- 
moth, or the traditions of the Pha- 
raohs. 
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But to concede the question of 
ey or prejudice, we might at 
east have expected that in a work so 
free from perturbations, and so little 
affected by the pressure of surround- 
ing circumstances, care would have 
been taken to ensure unity of design, 
and to avoid confusion of statement. 
Such, however, is not the case, and 
we have seldom, within the same 
number of pages, encountered such 
numerous inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions. We will supply our readers 
with a few specimens of these before 
proceeding to a more special examina- 
tion of opinions. In the chapter upon 
manners, Mr. Emerson says :— 


The English power resides also in their 
dislike of change, 


In the chapter upon religion, after 
some compliments to the tolerance 
and beauty of the English Church, he 
adds, obviously by way of qualifica- 
tion :-— 


But its instinct is hostile to all change in 
politics, literature, or social arts. 


Why allege, in detraction of the 
Church’s excellence, the existence of 
that very quality on which he con- 
fesses the power of the commonwealth 
is founded ? 

At page 66 he writes :— 


Their practical power rests on their na- 
tional sincerity. 


At page 67 : — 


They confide in each other. English be- 
lieves in English. The French feel the 
superiority of this probity. 


But in the conclusion of the same 
chapter (#he chapter upon Truth), he 


says :— 


This English stolidity contrasts with 
French wit and tact. The French, it is 
commonly said, have greatly more influence 
in Europe than the English. What influence 
the English have is by brute force of wealth 
pre power ; that of the French by affinity and 
talent. 


Isthe French nation, then, theonly one 
in Europe which “feelsthe superiority 
of our probity ;” or do nations become 
predominant in virtue of their bad 
qualities instead of their good ones ? 
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In the chapter upon Character, we 
have :— 


Of that constitutional force which yields 
the supplies of the day, they have the more 
than enough, the excess which creates courage 
ou fortitude, genius in poetry, &c., &c. 


But in the chapter on Literature 
he implies that, with the exception of 
Wordsworth, our poetry is destitute 
of genius. 

Page 126, he says :— 


The Church has not been the founder of 
the London University, of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes, of the Free School, or whatever aims 
at diffusion of knowledge. The Platonists of 
Oxford are as bitter against this heresy as 
Thomas Taylor. 


Page 134, we read :— 


Bacon, in the structure of his mind, held 
of the analogists, of the idealists, or (as we 
popularly say, drawing from the best ex- 
ample) Platonists. Whoever discredits ana- 
logy, and requires heaps of facts before any 
theories can be attempted, has no poetic 
power, and nothing original or beautiful will 
be produced by him. Locke is as surely the 
influx of decomposition and of prose, as 
Bacon and the Platonists of growth. 

Page 145 :— 

It was no Oxonian, but Hafiz, who said, 
“ Let us be crowned with roses; let us drink 
wine; and break up the tiresome old roof of 
heaven into new forms”—a stanza of the song 
of nature the Oxonian has no ear for, and he 
does not value the salient and curative in- 


fluence of intellectual action, studious of 
truth, without a by-end. 


Now let us see in what these state- 
ments will result :— 


The Platonists of Oxford are op- 
posed to progress. 

But Platonism 

wth. 

Therefore, the creed of growth is 
opposed to progress. 


Or again :— 


Oxonians are Platonists. 
Oxonians do not value the salient 
and curative, &c. 
Therefore Platonists do not value 
the salient and curative, Xe. 


is the creed of 


Platonism is Platonism; and as 
Mr. Emerson has wisely shrunk from 
propounding that the Platonism of 
Oxford is spurious, we cannot allow 
him that loophole of escape. 
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Now it may very easily be said that 
all these contradictions are more ap- 
parent than real, and that doubtless 

fr. Emerson could explain them. 
But are not all contradictions of this 
character? No man says flatly of the 
same color, that it is black and that 
it iswhite. But he says things which 
induce his readers or hearers to be- 
lieve that he has not quite made up 
his mind which it is. This is con- 
fusion of thought beyond which what 
is called self-contradiction rarely ex- 
tends. But it is decidedly a worse 
fault in proportion to the difficulty of 
detecting it, which sometimes by a 
skilful and practical writer may be 
rendered very great. Mr. Emerson’s 
inconsistencies are not, however, of 
this character. 

Mr. Emerson’s positive blunders 
are not few in number. At page 55 
we find :— 


The crimes are factitious—as smuggling, 
poaching, nonconformity, heresy, and treason. 
Better, they say in England, kill a man than 
ahare. The sovereignty of the seas is main- 
tained by the impressment. of seamen. 


Now there is really no excuse for 
such rubbish as this. Mr. Emerson 
ought to have known that the Game 
Laws have been very much mitigated, 
and that the pressgang no longer 
exists. He ought to have known that 
nonconformity and heresy are as ob- 
solete crimes as are witchcraft ; and 
he ought to have considered that 
treason is one of the oldest, most 
real, and most universally acknow- 
ledged of all crimes, and that it is so 
by the simple and natural law of self- 
preservation, by which all communi- 
ties in the world are equally go- 
verned. 

Page 69, he says :— 


They hate the French as frivolous; they 
hate the Irish as aimless; they hate the 
Germans as professors. 


In the first place, Englishmen do not 
“hate” any of these nations. In the 
next place, the frivolity of the French 
is quite a bygone idea in this country. 
We object to them as rigid political 
theorists, who do not acknowledge 
the grand law laid down by Burke, 
that the science of politics is the 
science of compromise, and who 
seemed to have learned no practical 
lesson from a probation of seventy 
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years; but none except a dotard 
would now talk seriously of their fri- 
volity.. Again, if an Englishman has 
any fault to find with an Irishman, it 
is most assuredly not on the score of 
aimlessness. e may sometimes 
think him rather more impulsive 
than judicious ; sometimes, perhaps, 
rather too tenacious of his nationality ; 
but this, however obstructive it may 
sometimes prove to imperial interests, 
is, in the absolute, more of a virtue 
than a crime. ._ But certainly no Eng- 
lishman would accept the term aim- 
less as expressive of the Irish idio- 
syncracy. 
At page 80, Mr. Emerson says :— 


They wish neither to command nor to 
obey, but to be kings in their own houses. 


He should rather have said, that one 
great secret of our social stability is 
that we understand so well how todo 
both. 

Of the aristocracy he says, page 
111 :— 


The fiction with which the noble and the 
bystander equally please themselves is, that 
the former is of unbroken descent from the 
Norman, and so has never worked for eight 
hundred years. 


There is no fiction of the kind. 
Every body who cares about this 
matter knows perfectly which are 
the old and a are the new fami- 
lies; and that the majority of the 
former are among the untitled aristo- 
cracy. Ancient blood is greatly 

in England where it exists, 
but thinking and educated men sup- 
port the aristocracy, without regard to 
the origin of its members, as an order 
in the state, which both experience 
and political hilosophy have alike 
shewn to be aititieasoe. 

On the subject of the Universities, 
Mr. Emerson blunders out of pure 
carelessness; at least, we should 
imagine he could easily have ascer- 
tained the truth if he had tried. He 
says, for instance, that the expenses 
of private tuition are reckoned at from 
£50 to £70 a-year. Now five pounds 
a month is the price ordinarily paid 
4 a student to his private tutor. 

ere are now three examinations 
instead of two, and granting that 
every man in the University has three 
months of private tuition for each, 
that would only be at the rate of 
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fifteen pounds a-year, reckoning three 
years as the average of a student’s 
career, though it is in reality some- 
what more. We must recollect 
that if some exceed this estimate, 
many fall below it, and that if we 
double it, it is still little more than 
half of Mr. Emerson’s lowest calcula- 
tion. We do not, in fact, believe that 
the average expenditure on private 
tuition exceeds fifty pounds per head 
during the whole undergraduate 
period. Various passing sarcasms at 
university studies are so evidently 
the result of ignorance of what is 
taught there, ratherthan of any design 
to slander these institutions, that it 
would be waste of time in an article 
like the present to offer any elaborate 
confutation. 

We have now selected a few in- 
stances of Mr. Emerson’s incon- 
sistencies, and a few of his actual 
blunders. We shall next proceed to 
examine a certain number of his 
statements, which cannot strictly be 
classed under either of the above 
heads; but in which he seems to us 
to have misinterpreted our character 
and our institutions less from care- 
lessness or confusion of ideas, than 
from the unavoidable exigency of his 
position, which compels him to form 
his judgment on superficial ground 
and upon second-hand evidence. 

The opening sentence of his chapter 
on Religion is as follows :— 


No people, at the present day, can be ex- 
plained by their national religion. They do 
not feel responsible for it; it lies far outside 
ofthem. Their loyalty to truth, and their 
labour and expenditure rest on real founda- 
tions, and not on a national church. And 
English life, it is evident, does not grow out 
of the Athanasian creed, or the Articles, or 
the Eucharist. It is with religion as with 
marriage. A youth marries in haste ; after- 
wards, when his mind is opened to the reason 
of the conduct of life, he is asked what he 
thinks of the institution of marriage, and of 
the right relations of the sexes? ‘* I should 
have much to say,” he might reply, ‘* if the 
question were open, but I have a wife and 
children, and all question is closed for me.” 
In the barbarous days of a nation, some cultus 
is formed or imported ; altars are built, tithes 
are paid, priests ordained. The education 
and expenditure of the country take that 
direction, and when wealth, refinement, great 
men, and ties to the world supervene, its 
prudent men say, why fight against Fate, or 
lift these absurdities which are now moun- 
tainous? Better find some niche or crevice 
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in this mountain of stone which religious 
ages have quarried and carved, wherein to 
bestow yourself, than attempt anything ridi- 
culously and dangerously above your strength, 
like removing it, 


If these remarks had proceeded 
from an Italian or a Spaniard, we 
should not have been surprised. See- 
ing a nation of people who only went 
to church once a week, and who had 
few or no religious ceremonies, and 
neglected what few they had, and 
were accustomed to sneer at any out- 
ward manifestations of devotion, a 
native of Southern Europe would na- 
turally fall into the error of supposing 
that the national life did not grow 
out of the national religion. But by 
an American the spectacle ought to 
be interpreted with more fidelity, 

Thirty years ago the government of 
this country adopted a system of re- 
ligious liberalism which, however op- 
posed at the time to the sympathies 
of the majority, has gradually been 
recognised by the bulk of the nation 
as an inevitable if not a philosophic 
Pa The result of this has 

seen, that the members of various 
religious denominations have been 
much more brought together than 
formerly, and whether it be a good or 
an evil, have come to regard with less 
obtrusive attachment the peculiar 
dogmas of their respective creeds. 
When he comes forth into the world, 
the ordinary Englishman leaves these 
behind, and only carries about with 
him that amount of religion which he 
knows will pass current with the mass 
of Christian men. But it does not 
follow, therefore, that his life and 
opinions are not very powerfully af- 
fected by the more exclusive tenets of 
his creed. He conceals them from 
the public gaze: but it is exactly in 
accordance with the English character 
that he should, on this very account, 
regard them with peculiar love. How 
far, then, English life “does not grow 
out of the Athanasian creed, or the 
Articles, or the Eucharist,” is a ques- 
tion that, in our opinion, none but a 
constant resident amongst us can pos- 
sibly be entitled to determine. But 
if from these specialities we pass on 
to what may be called the national 
religion, we are prepared to contend 
that the daily and hourly influence of 
Protestant Christianity upon all forms 
of English life is too patent to be over- 
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looked. Mr. Emerson does not indeed 
overlook it, but simply, and without 
assigning any reason, chooses to con- 
sider it as hambug :— 


The English (and I wish it were confined 
to them, but ’tis a taint in the Anglo-Saxon 
blood in both hemispheres), the English and 
the American cant beyond all other nations. 
The French relinquish all that industry to 
them. What is so odious as the polite bews 
to God in our books and newspapers. 


We can only exclaim to Mr. Emerson, 
“Speak for yourself.” But after all, 
this vice with which Mr. Emerson 
charges the Anglo-Saxons is but the 
eternal and inevitable discrepancy be- 
tween faith and conduct which ex- 
isted as strongly in the ages which 
built “York, Newstead, and West- 
minster,” as it does now. There was 
just as much cant in a bold baron, 
who, stained with rape and murder, 
nevertheless said his ave and made 
his confession with perfect regularity, 
as there is in the modern fine lady, 
politician, or journalist, who make 
their “bow to God,” while occupied 
solely with the objects of this world. 
That common sense, which Mr. 
Emerson admires so much, refuses to 
insist upon an impossible consistency 
of practice with professions. But 
that the large majority of the British 
people are sensible of, and to a more 
or less extent guided by, the obliga- 
tions of Christianity from their birth 
to their grave, no one acquainted 
with the inner lifeof English families 
would dream of denying. All civilized 
countries are now Christian, and con- 
sequently it seems idle to look for 
any explanations of national character 
in a religion which is common to all. 
Yet, as far as subdivisions extend, 
different shades of character are dis- 
cernible. The Presbyterianism of 
the Scotch, and the Romanism of the 
Trish, explains unquestionably some 
portions of their character. 

A little before, Mr. Emerson says :— 


It is the church of the gentry; but it is 
not the church of the poor. The operatives 
do not own it, and gentlemen lately testified 
in the House of Commons that in their lives 
they never saw a poor man in a ragged coat 
inside a church, 


One ve taal explanation of this 


is, that the rich and the poor do not 
in London go to church at the same 
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hours, or go often to the same 
churches. But in reality, the opera- 
tives flock to church in neighbour- 
hoods where accommodation has been 
provided for them. Mr. Skinner’s 
church at St. Barnabas, and some of 
the chapels in Soho, are crowded with 
the lower orders ; and in many parts 
of the metropolis, as fast as new 
churches are built, they are filled 
with congregations from the poorer 
classes ; while, as to the rural dis- 
tricts, the gentlemen who never in 
their lives saw a poor man ina ragged 
coat inside a church, must either 
have been Cockneys or else of such 
liberal dispositions that no poor man 
in their neighbourhood was allowed 
to wear a ragged coat. We do not 
mean, of course, to assert that the 
Church has never been chargeable 
with neglect of her poorer members, 
or that the laboring classes at this 
day feel all the veneration for her 
services and ministry which they 
would have done had she always been 
mindful of her duty towards them. 
But the faith and traditions of cen- 
turies are not overthrown in a day. 
The transient effects of a particular 
period are not to be identified with 
the symptoms of universal and na- 
tural dissolution. Lethargy is not 
death ; nor does an up-hill fight in- 
variably end in defeat. 
At page 129 we find :— 


It is the condition of a religion to require 
a religion for its expositor. Prophet and 
apostle can only be rightly understood by 
prophet and apostle; but when wealth ac- 
crues to a chaplaincy, a bishopric, or rector- 
ship, it requires monied men for its stewards, 
who will give it another direction than to 
the mystics of their day. Of course, money 
will do after its kind, and will steadily work 
to unspiritualize and unchurch the people to 
whom it was bequeathed. The class certain 
to be excluded from all preferment are the 
religious,—and driven to other churches ; — 
which is nature’s vis medicatrix. 


If the first statement here be correct, 
how was a barbarous, heathen people 
ever converted to the truth? In re- 
gard to the second, it is perfectly no- 
torious that whatever bad effect an 
establishment may have upon reli- 
gion, the voluntary system has a far 
worse. If the one impairs the 
spirituality of a priesthood, the other 

estroys its independence. Under 
the former, a man may be too lazy to 
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preach the truth, under the latter he 
dare not. There are just as many 
exceptions in the one case as the 
other—just as many men whom a 
living does not make worldly,as whom 
the want of it does not make servile. 
Mr. Emerson next proceeds to the 
hacknied comparison between the pay 
of a bishop and acurate. He must 
know very little of English societ 
who considers £4,000 a-year too much 
for the demands upon a bishop’s 
purse. But in reality the soundest 
answer is, that corporate property 
stands on just the same grounds as 
that of individuals, and that if a 
bishop had £40,000 a-year instead of 
£4,000, we should have no more right 
to object than we should to the in- 
come of any large landed proprietor. 
The King endowed the aristocracy, 
and the aristocracy endowed the 
Church ; and the intrinsic right of 
each is from one point of view the 
same. Thecurate, on the other hand, 
is not treated so unfairly in the mat- 
ter of pay as in the matter of pro- 
motion. If he had more opportunities 
of displaying his merits, and knew 
that merit would ensureadvancement, 
he would submit to his hundred a- 
year as cheerfully as a young soldier 
submits to ninety, or a young doctor 
or barrister to nothing. It is not the 
—- of a profession which are 
to blame ; these, indeed, are useful— 
but that every one has not an equal 
chance of surmounting them. ith 
two more short extracts we shall con- 
elude this part of our subject :— 


The English Church, undermined by Ger- 
man criticism, had nothing left but tradition, 
and was led logically back to Romanism. 
But that was an element which only hot 
heads could breathe: in view of the educated 
class, generally, it was not a fact to front the 
sun; and the alienation of such men from 
the Church became complete. 


“ Had nothing left but tradition.”— 
Well, that is to say, in other words, 
that she appealed to the doctrines and 
practice the Primitive Church ; 
and just as in all religious and political 
movements there are a few who go 
further than the rest, so a few of 
the High Churchmen went on to 
Romanism ; for nothing can shew 
greater ignorance of ecclesiastical his- 
tory than tosay that they were logically 
led there. But not one of the men 
who were deemed the wisest of their 
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party was lost, with the single ex- 
ception of Newman. The tide has 
now ebbed, but the low water-mark 
is a great deal higher than it ever 
was before ; nor while such men as 
Hook, Keble, and Kingsley remain; 
does it seem likely to recede. To be 
sure, Mr. Emerson might say that 
these gentlemen were not of the edu- 
cated class, and in that case, of 
course, our argument falls to the 
ground. 


The chatter of French politics, the steam- 
whistle, the hum of the mill, and the noise 
of embarking emigrants, had quite put most 
of the old legends out of mind ; so that when 
you came to read the liturgy to a modern 
congregation, it was almost absurd in its 
unfitness, and suggested a masquerade of old 
costumes. 


To turn to the English Liturgy 
after the chatter of French politics, 
&c., is like turning out of some hot 
and noisy street into a cool and quiet 
garden. The English Liturgy is like a 
fiver of pure water, in which the 
leper of commerce and worldliness 
may wash and be cleansed. This 
single sentence has given us a worse 


opinion of Mr. Emerson than any- 
thing we have ever read in any essay 
he has ever written. 

After this somewhat strong expres- 
sion of opinion, it is pleasant to feel 


that we have now concluded all that 
we had to say exclusively in dis- 
paragement of ‘ English Traits,” and 
that though in the to come 
we shall doubtless not agree literally 
with every word, yet we shall have 
= satisfaction in contemplating 

ow truly and fairly this eminent 
thinker has judged of us in man 
most important particulars. Indeed, 
throughout the whole of this volume, 
not less in the we condemn 
than in those we admire, there runs a 
vein of kindly feeling towards us, 
anintelligent appreciation of oureccen- 
tricities, rather than malignant satire. 
Hence Mr. Emerson loves to dwell 
upon the humourous rather than the 
serious aspect both of our virtues and 
our vices. He is on the watch for 
anything which is odd in our cha- 
racter ; and he sometimes succeeds in 
painting to perfection some of those 
equivocal peculiarities which may be 
either defects or merits, according to 
the point of view from which they are 
regarded. The following is an in- 
stance ;— 
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In short, every one of these islanders is an 
island himself, safe, tranquil, incommaunica- 
ble. In a company of strangers you would 
think him deaf; his eyes never wander from 
his table and newspaper, He is never be- 
trayed into any euriosity or unbecoming emo- 
tion. They have all been trained in one se- 
vere school of manners, and never put off 
the harness. He does not give his hand. He 
does not let you meet his eye. It is almost 
an affront to look a man in the face without 
being introduced. In mixed or in select com- 
panies they do not introduce persons ; so that 
a presentation is a circumstance as valid as a 
contract. Introductions are sacraments. He 
withholds his name, At the hotel he is 
hardly willing to whisper it to the clerk at 
the book-office. If he give you his private 
address ona card, it is like an avowal of 
friendship ; and his bearing on being intro- 
duced is cold, even though he is seeking your 
acquaintance, and is studying how he shall 
serve you. 


Mr. Emerson has, perhaps, never 
heard that venerable anecdote of the 
Oxford man who saw a fellow-crea- 
ture drowned without stirring a finger 
in his behalf, “ because he had not 
been introduced.” 

The following observation, in rela- 
tion to bagmen met in “the com- 
mercial-room,” deserves to be remem- 
bered :-— 


It easily happens that this class should 
characterize England to the foreigner, who 
meets them on the road and at every public- 
house, whilst the gentry avoid the taverns, 
or seclude themselves whilst in them. 


This, it should be noted, is true not 
only of foreigners, but also of large 
classes of lishmen themselves. 
There is many a man in this country 
of respectable origin, decent educa- 
tion, and a certain amount of pro- 
perty, who has never once during his 
whole life come in contact with an 
English gentleman, but who will, 
nevertheless, lecture his fellow-travel- 
ler, or the members of his club, or 
any one who will give him a chance, 
about the benighted condition of the 
squirearchy, their ignorance, their 
ea and their dulness—the 
real truth being, that there are no 
class of men in the community, with 
the exception of those who make 
literature their profession, better ac- 
go with “ polite letters” than 
the English country gentlemen of 
average intellect and fortune. The 
Squire Western animal is totally ex- 
tinct, Men with four or five thousand 
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a-year at the present day travel all 
over Europe, mix with the most cul- 
tivated society on the Continent and 
at home, are habitually conversant 
with the best literary criticisms, and 
frequently possess a knowledge of 
mechanical and scientific subjects be- 
fore which our friend the bagman 
would feel himself uncommonly small. 
Butthe bagman does notknowthis. He 
has not travelled into these regions. 
He feels towards them as all England 
felt towards the rest of Europe a 
hundred years ago. They are slavish, 
besotted, and brutal, defying from 
their luxurious strongholds the en- 
lightened indignation of Athenzeums 
and Institutes. 

The ensuing passage is creditable to 
Mr. Emerson’s candour and good 
sense :— 


The effect of this drill is the radical know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin, and of mathema- 
tics, and the solidity and taste of English 
criticism. Whatever luck there may be in 
this or that award, an Eton captain can 
write Latin longs and shorts, can turn the 
Court-Guide into hexameters, and it is cer- 
tain that a Senior Classic can quote correctly 
from the Corpus Poetarum, and is critically 
learned in all the humanities. Greek erudi- 
tion exists on the Isis and Cam, whether the 
Maud man or the Brazen-nose man be pre- 
perly ranked or not ; the atmosphere is loaded 
with Greek learning; the whole river has 
reached a certain height, and kills all that 
growth of weeds which this Castalian water 
kills, The English nature takes culture 
kindly. So Milton thought. It refines the 
Norseman. Access to the Greek mind lifts 
his standard of taste. He has enough to 
think of, and, unless of an impulsive nature, 
is indisposed from writing or speaking by 
the fulness of his mind, and the new severity 
of his taste. The great silent crowd of 
thorough-bred Grecians, always known to be 
around him, the English writer cannot ig- 
nore. They prune his orations and point his 
pen. Hence the style and tone of English 
journalism. The men have learned accuracy 
and comprehension, logic, and pace, or speed 
of working. They have bottom, endurance, 
wind. When born with good constitutions, 
they make those eupeptic studying-mills, the 
cast-iron men, the dura ilia, whose powers 
of performance compare with ours as the 
steam-hammer with the music-box ;— Cokes, 
Mansfields, Seldens, and Bentleys, and when 
it happens that a superior brain puts a rider 
on this admirable horse, we obtain those 
masters of the world who combine the high- 
est energy in affairs with a supreme culture. 


Here, 


bit from 


in, is an admirable little 
e chapter Religion :— 
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Then, when the Saxon instinct had secu- 
red a service in the vernacular tongue, it was 
the tutor and university of the people. In 
York minster, on the day of the enthroni- 
zation of the new archbishop, I heard the 
service of evening prayer read and chanted 
in the choir. It was strange to hear the 
pretty pastoral of the betrothal of Rebecca 
and Isaac, in the morning of the world, read 
with circumstantiality in York minster on 
the 13th of January, 1848, to the decorous 
English audience, just fresh from the Times 
newspaper and their wine; and listening 
with all the devotion of national pride. That 
was binding old and new to some purpose. 
The reverence for the Scriptures is an ele- 
ment of civilization, for thus has the history 
of the world been preserved, and is preserved. 
Here in England every day a chapter of Gen- 
esis, and a leader in the Times. 


How does Mr. Emerson reconcile this 
with those other passages upon the 
Church which we have already cited ? 

The chapter upon Literature is the 
most interesting and valuable portion 
of Mr. Emerson’s work. His observa- 
tions upon Bacon, Locke, and Pla- 
tonism, though it is no injustice, we 
hope, to Mr. Emerson to say that 
they are derived in the first instance 
from Coleridge,* are deeply sugges- 
tive, and the utility of their re-publi- 
cation at the present moment it is im- 
possible to over estimate. They open 
up the whole question of the bearing 
of ancient philosophy upon modern 
politics. The first passage we shall 
quote is as follows :— 


Lord Bacon has the English duality. His 
centuries of observations on useful science, 
and his experiments, I suppose, were worth 
nothing. One hint of Franklin, or Watt, or 
Dalton, or Davy, or any one who had a ta- 
lent for experiment, was worth all his life- 
time of exquisite trifles. But he drinks of a 
diviner stream, and marks the influx of 
idealism into England. Where that goes, is 
poetry, health, and progress. The rules of 
its genesis or its diffusion are not known. 
That knowledge, if we had it, would super- 
cede all that we call science of the mind. It 
seems an affair of race, or of meta-chemistry ; 
the vital point being, how far the sense of 
unity, or instinct of seeking resemblances, 
predominated. For wherever the mind takes 
a step, it is to put itself at one with a larger 
class, discerned beyond the lesser class with 
which it has been conversant. Hence all 


poetry and all affirmative action comes. 
Bacon, in the structure of his mind, held 


* Coleridge’s “ Friend,” sec. II. 
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of the analogists, of the idealists, or (as we 
popularly say, naming from the best example) 
Platonists. Whoever discredits analogy, and 
requires heaps of facts before any theories 
can be attempted, has no poetic power, and 
nothing original or beautiful will be produced 
by him. Locke is as surely the influx of de- 
composition and of prose, as Bacon and the 
Platonists of growth. The Platonic is the 
poetic tendency ; the so-called scientific is 
the negative and poisonous. It is quite cer- 
tain that Spenser, Burns, Byron, and Words- 
worth will be Platonists, and that the dull 
men will be Lockists. Then politics and 
commerce will absorb from the educated class 
men of talents without genius, precisely be- 
cause such have no resistance. 


The first two or three sentences of 
this extract coincides_so closely with 
a passage in the Friend,t+ that our 
readers will, perhaps, be willing to 
see them placed side by side. ‘‘ Nor 
let it be forgotten that the sunny side 
of Lord Bacon’s character is to be 
found neither in his inductions, nor 
in the application of his own method 
to particular phenomena or particular 
classes of physical facts, which are at 
least as crude for the age of Gilbert, 
Galileo, and Kepler, as Aristotle’s for 
that of Philip and Alexander. .... 
Let any unprejudiced naturalist turn 
to Lord Bacon’s questions and pro- 
posals for the investigation of single 
problems, to his discourse on the 
winds, or to the almost comical car- 
ricature of this scheme in the “ me- 
thod of improving natural philoso- 
phy,’ by Robert Hooke, and put it to 

is conscience whether any desirable 
end could be hoped for from such a 
process.” 

** He marks the influx of idealism 
into England.” This is not quite cor- 
rect. Bacon may be said to have 
purified the Platonic idealism from. 
the “dreams and verbiage”{ which 
in his time current for such. 
But the truth had been rather over- 
laid than destroyed. The fire had 
never gone out, but had been securely 
transmitted through the hands of the 
scholastic logicians, despite the cu- 
rious but unsubstantial exaggerations 
under which they had buried it. 

“For whenever the mind takes a 
step,” &c. This isavaluable statement 
from Mr. Emerson ; but it would, inour 
opinion, have been worded more cor- 









t Coleridge. 
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rectly thus :—“ discovers the ter 
extension of the genus with which it 
had been conversant.” Whenever the 
mind takesa step downward to species, 
it should also take a step upward to- 
wards genus. This admission of the 
principle of classification is highly 
important. Upon it hinges the whole 
doctrine of Toryism in politics and 
the High Church theory in religion. 
It isa protest against the falsehood of 
that infima species, i. e. men counted 
by the head, or facts similarly taken, 
are all we need look to; it upholds 
the necessity of constant reference to 
a higher law ; it teaches the appeal 
from phenomena to science. In one 
word, it teaches us patience—that 
pain and inconvenience are not to be 
remedied off-hand by just adopting 
the first remedy which our senses sug- 
gest; but that we must consider 
whether there be not a superior law 
involved, the possible violation of 
which would entail far worse evils 
than those we now seek to remedy. 
Sense suggests to the wearied soldier 
that he should lie down and sleep in 
the snow. By reference toa law of 
which sense knows nothing, he ascer- 
tains that to do so would kill him. 
We merely use this as a familiar il- 
lustration. Intellectual laws are not, 
of course, the same, or reached by the 
same process as physical laws. 

“Tt is quite certain . . that 
the dull men will be Lockists.” This 
is an assertion we have not yet seen 
combatted by any of Mr. Emerson’s re- 
viewers, though one, we should think, 
well calculated to excite considerable 
indignation ; the fact is, that “ dull 
men” is too strong an expression. He 
describes the class that he means 
much better in the next sentence— 
* men of talents without genius,” 7. e. 
clever men, men good at devices and 
expedients at means, but un- 
equal to the intellectual tension de- 
manded by the investigation of final 
causes. Men of this stamp, of course, 
love to be told that pursuits which 
would otherwise snidiien their own 
inferiority, are useless. They like to 
have the universe lowered to the level 
of their own narrow conceptions ; and 
to believe that as soon as a man soars 
beyond their sight he is necessarily 
lost in the clouds. Briefly, they deny 
that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in their 
philosophy, Such men as these are 
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the true obstructives of society. By 
dealing with facts as they arise, with- 
out condescending to reflect on their 
relations to theory, they constantly 
produce results which do not work, 
and which either have to be undone 
at avast cost and waste of time to the 
community, or are perpetuated as a 
burden and clog to future generations. 
The present state of the English law 
is a good practical illustration of this 
truth—an evil is denounced, and in- 
stantly an act is passed to amend it. 
But we have very seldom taken the 
trouble to consider whether the pro- 
posed remedies might not infringe 
upon certain other statutes, and as a 
matter of fact it has usually been found 
that they have done. So with our in- 
stitutions. Something is wrong in the 
Church, or the aristocracy, or what 
not. Instantaneously a plaister is 
stuck on that particular part, without 
any regard to the patient’s constitu- 
tion, which physicians will tell us is 
ordinarily more than half the battle. 
We scorn to consider whether we may 
not thereby be violating some funda- 
mental principle on which the per- 
manent health of the body politic 
depends. And this wretched empi- 
ricism, forsooth, is now daily dignified 
with the name of common sense. It 
is high time this phrase was relegated 
to its more appropriate province. To 
direct affairs of importance we require 
not common sense but uncommon 
sense. Twist it any way we please, 
the former term is a misnomer—and 
a most delusive and mischievous mis- 
nomer—enabling Mr. Emerson’s “dull 
men” to insult their more thoughtful 
and spiritual compeers by proclaim- 
ing them unfit for the affairs of the 
world, as long as they themselves are 
supposed to be under the special pro- 
tection of this earthen Deity. The 
vanity of mankind has been pleased by 
observing that emergencies sometimes 
arise in the administration of king- 
doms calling for the exercise of the 
same qualities which the meanest of 
them frequently displays in the con- 
duct of his farm or his warehouse. 
Hence they have jumped to the con- 
clusion that no higher qualities are 
demanded in any case, and that the 
welfare of two million human beings 
could safely be entrusted to the most 
successful fattener of prize oxen, or 
the most adroit adulterator of coffee 
and flour. 
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After an eloquent encomium on the 
Elizabethan literature, Mr. Emerson 
proceeds :— 


Such richness of genius had not existed 
more than once before, These heights could 
not be maintained. As we find stumps of 
vast trees in our exhausted soils, and have 
received traditions of their ancient fertility 
to tillage, so history reckons epochs in which 
the intellect of famed races became effete. So 
it fared with English genius. These heights 
were followed by a meanness, and a descent 
of the mind into lower levels; the loss of 
wings; no high speculation. Locke, to 
whom the meaning of ideas was unknown, 
became the type of philosophy, and his * un- 
derstanding ”’ the measure, in all nations, of 
the English intellect. His countrymen for- 
sook the lofty sides of Parnassus, on which 
they had once walked with echoing steps, 
and disused the studies once so beloved ; the 
powers of thought fell into neglect. The 
later English want the faculty of Plato and 
Aristotle, of grouping men in natural classes 
by an insight of general laws, so deep that 
the rule is deduced with equal precision from 
few subjects or from one, as from multitudes 
of lives. Shakespeare is supreme in that, as 
in all the great mental energies. The Ger- 
mans generalise; the English cannot inter- 
pret the German mind. German science 
comprehends the English. The absence of 
the faculty in England is shown by the ti- 
midity which accumulates mountains of facts, 
as a bad general wants myriads of men and 
miles of redoubts to compensate the inspira- 
tions of courage and conduct. 


And again :— 


Nothing comes to the book-shops but 
politics, travels, statistics, tabulation, and 
engineering ; and even what is called philoso- 
phy and letters is mechanical in its structure, 
as if inspiration had ceased, as if no vast 
hope, no religion, no song of joy, no wisdom, 
no analogy, existed any more. The tone of 
colleges, and of scholars and of literary so- 
ciety, has this mortal air. I seem to walk 
on a marble floor, where nothing will grow. 
They exert every variety of talent on a lower 
ground, and may be said to live and act in a 
sub-mind. They have lost all commanding 
views in literature, philosophy, and science. 
A good Englishman shuts himself out of 
three-fourths of his mind, and confines him- 
self to one-fourth. He has learning, good 
sense, power of labour, and logic: but a faith 
in the laws of the mind like that of Archi- 
medes; a belief like that of Euler and Kep- 
ler, that experience must follow and not lead 
the laws of the mind; a devotion to the 
theory of politics, like that of Hooker, and 
Milton, and Harrington--the modern English 
mind repudiates. 
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These two passages alone would 
furnish matter for a long essay. The 
publication of Locke’s philosophy was 
undoubtedly coincident with a great 
change which came over the English 
mind towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and which marks the 
decay of the second manifestation of 
Christian idealism as a practical 
agency in the world. Loyalty was 
the legitimate successor of chivalry, 
and did not begin to shew itself in its 
modern form till the feudal system 
was on the wane. The old institution 
of Christian knighthood, itself the 
offspring of the purest idealism, had 
engendered in the human heart a 
class of sensations for which a vent 
of necessity must be found. This 
was afforded by knight-errantry, by 
the crusades, by the various vows to 
which the enthusiastic spirits of the 
time subjected themselves. But when 
the original forms of chivalry had 
destirtd, the spirit remained behind. 
Generosity and self-sacrifice must still 
have an object on which to lavish 
themselves with noble recklessness. 
The knightly soul still felt the need of 
some guiding rule of life—some power 
to which he should tender an un- 
questioning but thoroughly willing 
obedience, which should be the nurse 
alike of his gentlenessand his courage. 
This was now found in the person of 
the sovereign. In Spain, France, 
and England, the sentiment of loyalty 
took deep root. Its voice was heard 
in the shouts of the Hungarians for 
Maria Theresa, and to its relics is to 
be attributed that marvellous fidelity 
to the Stuarts, which lasted to within 
the memory of men now alive. But 
only to its relics. Whether it was in 
the power of Charles II., had his 
character been different, to have ar- 
rested the decline of that chivalric 
devotion to his family which 
endured death and _ proscription 
and exile, but could not resist the 
march of materialism, it is vain to 
conjecture; at all events, he could 
but have preserved it for a time. 
But first the civil war, and then the 
cold and selfish profligacy of the 
Restoration, gave prominence to a 
class of men who talked down the 
oe aia Locke, ly cause and 

y effect, lent his powerful aid to 
Ris orginal “ hard Facts ” school. 
Men began to lay their hands hard 
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on material advantages; certain of 
the aw good, and coeelens, $8 
posterity beyond expecting that the 
would be acute ceonght ta do the 
same. Faith in laws comprehensible 
by the intellect alone, and which over- 
ride and give meaning to facts, was 
now an object of derision. What was 
a theory? The divine right of kings ! 
What did it mean? “ The right di- 
vine of kings to govern wrong,” said 
Pope, uttering a dexterous fallacy 
which has served the Lockists for a 
century. Principles were doubtful 
things, and better left alone. The 
details of government men were com- 
petent to deal with. “The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” 
became their best notion of a final 
cause, and they endeavoured to adapt 
these details to it. They never re- 
flected whether happiness was the 
primary end of man’s existence in 
this world, or whether they would 
ensure it best by making it the ex- 
press object of their labours. In illus- 
tration of which it is to be observed 
that, in spite of Mr. Macaulay, intelli- 
ent thinkers are still accustomed to 
doubt whether hi cargpesce have been 
century and a 
ey were before, 7. e. since it 


as happy for the 
half as th 

has been considered the express ob- 
ject of government to make them so ; 
for that they are happier is a propo- 


sition which it seems almost impossi- 
ble to support by any reasonable 
evidence whatsoever. 

We not mean to deny that the Re- 
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volution of 1688 was productive of 
more good than evil. We only say 
that the wheat was considerably in- 
termingled with tares. We are em- 
boldened by having Mr. Emerson on 
our own side; for Lockism and the 
Revolution certainly reacted on each 
other. Coleridge also thought the 
same, and expressed it in bold and 
memorable words.* It tainted deeply 
both our philosophy, our morals, and 
our religion. But there are certain 
sturdy virtues in the English cha- 
racter which the deluge of corruption 
failed to obliterate ; and on the retire- 
ment of the waters they began to be 
developed anew. We are by degrees, 
it is to be hoped, growing less and less 
worthy of the taunt contained in the 
last sentence of our extract. We are 
slowly relearning the importance of 
theories, without, at the same time, 
becoming slaves to them. The be- 
ginning of this century witnessed 
some noble indications of our old his- 
toric traditions,t and the virtues of 
our ancestors. The Church has 
thrown off the lethargy of a hundred 
years, and the people are again -an 
object of solicitude to the rich. So 
far these are hopeful signs, marred 
only by our stetaees on the subject of 
education, which forcibly bring home 
to us the admirable warning of that 
inspired genius we have already so 
often quoted :—“ You begin with the 
attempt to popularize learning and 
philosophy ; but you will end in the 
plebeification of knowledge.” 


THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 


HARCOURT'S LODGINGS, 


Wuen Harcourt had finished the 
reading of that letter we have pre- 
sented in our last chapter, he na- 
turally turned for information on the 
subject which principally interested 
him to theenclosure. It was a some- 
what bulky packet, and, from its 
size, at once promised very full and 
ample details. As he opened it, how- 
ever, he discovered it was in various 


* Coleridge’s ‘ Friend,” sec, Il, Es. 


handwritings ; but his surprise was 
further increased by the following 
heading in large letters in the top of 
a page :—“Sulphur Question,” and 
beginning, “ My lord, by a reference 
to my despatch No. 478, you will 
perceive that the difficulties which 
the Neapolitan Government”—— 
Harcourt turned over the page. It 
was allin the same strain. Tariffs, 


IIL. t C. F,, ib. 
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treaties, dues, and duties, occurred in 
every line. Three other documents 
of like nature accompanied this; after 
which came a very ill-written scrawl 
on coarse paper, entitled, “ Hints 
as to diet and daily exercise for his 
Excellency’s use.” 

The honest Colonel, who was not 
the quickest of men, was some time 
before he succeeded in unravelling to 
his satisfaction the mystery before 
him, and recognizing that the papers 
on his table had been destined for a 
different address, while the letter of 
the Princess had, in all probability, 
been despatched to the Foreign Office, 
and was now either confounding or 
amusing the authorities in Downing- 
street. While Harcourt laughed over 
the blunder, he derived no small 
gratification from thinking that no- 
thing but great geniuses ever fell 
into these mistakes, and was about to 
write off in this very spirit to Upton, 
when he suddenly bethought him 
that, before an answer could arrive, 
he himself would be far away on his 
journey to India. 

“* An ordinary mortal—one of your 
every day folk”—said he to himself, 
“would just have answered my few 
questions about this lad frankly and 
briefly. I asked nothing that could 
be difficult to reply to. it was plain 


enough, too, that I only wanted such ~ 


information as he could have given 
me off-hand. If I could but assure 
Glencore that the boy was worthy of 
him—that there was stuff to give 
good promise of future excellence— 
that he was honorable and manly in 
all his dealings—who knows what 
effect such assurance might have had ? 
There are days when it strikes me 
Glencore would give half his fortune 
to have the youth beside him, and be 
able to call him his own. Why he 
cannot, does not do it, is a mystery 
which I am unable to fathom. He 
never gave me his confidence on this 
head ; indeed, he gave me something 
very like a rebuff one evening, when 
he erroneously fancied that I wanted 
to probe the mysterious secret. It 
shows how much he knows of my 
nature,” added he, laughing. “Why, 
I'd rather carry a man’s trunk or his 
eee on my back than his 
amily secrets in my heart. I could 
rest and lay down my burthen in the 
one case—in the other, there’s never 
a moment of repose! And now Glen- 
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core is to be here this very day— the 
ninth—to learn my views. The poor 
fellow comes up from Wales, just to 
talk over these matters, and I have 
nothing to offer him but this blunder- 
ing epistle. Aye, here’s the letter :— 


‘Dear Harcourt,—Let me have a 
mutton-chop with you on the ninth, 
and give me, if you can, the evening 
after it.— Yours, G—.’ 


“ A man must be ill off for counsel 
and advice when he thinks of such 
aidas mine. Heaven knows I never 
was such a brilliant r of my 
own fortunes, that any one should 
trust his destinies in my hands, 
Well, he shall have the mutton-chop, 
and a good glass of old port after it ; 
and the evening, or, if he likes it, the 
night shall be at his disposal ;” and 
with this resolve, Harcourt, having 
> orders for dinner at six, issued 
orth to stroll down to his club, and 
drop in at the Horse Guards, and learn 
as much as he could of the passing 
events of the day,—meaning thereby, 
the details of whatever regarded the 
army list, and those who walk in 
scarlet attire. 

It was about five o’clock of a dreary 
November afternoon that a hackney- 
coach drew up at Harcourt’s lodgings 
in Dover-street, and a tall and very 
sickly-looking man, carrying his 
carpet-bag in one hand and a dress- 
ing-case in the other, descended and 
entered the house. 

“Mr. Massy, sir?” said the Co- 
lonel’s servant, as he ushered him 
in ; for such was the name Glencore 
desired to be known by. And the 
stranger nodded, and throwing him- 
self wearily down on a sofa, seemed 
overcome with fatigue. 

“Ts your master out?” asked he, 
at length. 

“ Yes, sir; but I expect him im- 
mediately. Dinner was ordered for 
six, and he'll be back to dress half an 
hour before that time.” 

“ Dinner for two ?” half impatiently 
asked the other. 

“Yes, sir, for two.” 

“ And all visitors in the evening 
denied admittance ? Did your master 
say so ?” 

“ Yes, sir; out for every one.” 

Glencore now covered his face with 
his hands, and relapsed into silence. 
At length he lifted his eyes till they 
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fell upon a colored drawing over the 
chimney. It was an officer in hussar 
uniform, mounted on a splendid 
charger, and seated with all the grace- 
ful ease of a consummate horseman. 
This much alone he could paeeee 
from where he lay, and indolently 
raising himself on one arm, he asked 
if it were “‘a portrait of his master?” 

“ No, sir—of my master’s colonel, 
Lord Glencore, when he commanded 
the Eighth, and said to have been the 
handsomest man in the service.” 

“‘ Show it to me!” cried he, eagerly, 
and almost snatched the drawing 
from the other’s hands. He gazed at 
it intently and fixedly, and his sallow 
cheek once reddened slightly as he 
continued to look. 

“That never was a likeness !” said 
he, bitterly. 

** My master thinks it a wonderful 
resemblance, sir; not of what he is 
now, of course; but that was taken 
fifteen years ago or more.” 

“ And is he so changed since that?” 
asked the sick man, plaintively. 

“So I hear, sir. He had a stroke 
of some kind, or fit of one sort or 
another, brought on by fretting. 
They took away his title, I’m told. 
They made out that he had no right 
to it, that he wasn’t the real lord ; 
but here’s the colonel, sir,” and al- 
most as he spoke Harcourt’s step was 
on the stair. The next moment his 
hand was cordially clasped in that of 
his guest. 

“T scarcely expected you before 
six; and how have you borne the 
journey ?” cried he, taking a seat be- 
side the sofa. A gentle motion of the 
eyebrows gave the reply. 

“Well, well, youll be all right 
after the soup. Marcom, serve the 
dinner at once. Tl not dress—and 
mind, no admittance to any one.” 

“You have heard from Upton ?” 
asked Glencore. 

“cc Yes.” 

“And satisfactorily?” asked he, 
more anxiously. 

“ Quite so; but you shall know all 
bye-and-bye. I have got mackerel 
for you. It was a favorite dish of 
yours long ago, and you shall taste 
such mutton as your Welsh moun- 
tains can’t equal. I got the haunch 
from the Ardennes a week ago, and 
kept it for you.” 

“‘T wish I deserved such 
fare ; but I have only an in 
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mach,” said Gleiicore, smiling faintly. 

“You shall be reported well, and 
fit for duty to-day, or my name is not 
George Harcourt. The strongest and 
toughest fellow that ever lived 
couldn’t stand up against the united 
effects of low diet and low spirits. 
To act generously and think gene- 
rously, you must live generously, 
take plenty of exercise, breathe 
fresh air, and know what it is to be 
downright weary when you go to bed; 
not bored, mark you, for that’s ano- 
ther thing. Now here comes the 
soup, and you shall tell me whether 
turtle be not the best restorative a 
man ever took after twelve hours of 
the road.” 

Whether tempted by the fare, or 
anxious to tify the hospitable 
wishes of his host, Glencore ate 
heartily, and drank what for his ab- 
stemious habit was freely, and, so far 
as a more genial air and a more ready 
smile went, fully justified Harcourt’s 
anticipations. 

“By Jove, you’re more like your- 
self than I have seen you this many a 
day,” said the Colonel, as they drew 
their chairs towards the fire, and sat 
with that now banished, but ever to 
be regretted, little spider table, that 
once emblematized after-dinner bless- 
edness, between them. “ This re- 
minds one of long ago, Glencore, and 
I don’t see why we cannot bring to 
the hour some of the cheerfulness 
that we once boasted.” 

A faint, very faint smile, with 
more of sorrow than joy in it, was the 
other’s only reply. 

“ Look at the thing this way, Glen- 
core,” said Harcourt, eagerly. “So 
long as a man has, either by his for- 
tune or by his personal qualities, the 
means of benefitting others, there isa 
downright selfishness inshutting him- 
self up in his sorrow, and saying to 
the world, ‘My own griefs are enough 
for me; I'll take no care or share in 

ours.’ Now, there never was a fel- 
ow with less of this selfishness than 
you” 

Do not speak to me of what I was, 
my dear friend. There’s not a plank 
of the old craftremaining. The name 
alone lingers, and even that will soon 
be extinct.” 

“Why, there’s Charley—he’s not 
ill, surely. You have no apprehen- 
sions about him ?” 

“ What do you mean }” cried Glen- 
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core, hastily. “ Are you the only man 
in all England that is ignorant of the 
story of his birth? ave not the 
newspapers carried the tidings over 
all Europe that Lord Glencore never 
was married ?” 

“T read the paragraph just after 
my arrival at Malta; and, do you 
a oe I tell you what I thought 
of it?” 

“Perhaps you had better not do 
so,” said Glencore, sternly. 

‘e By Jove, then, I will, just 1 for that 
menace,” said Harcourt. “I said, 
when I saw it, ‘ That’s vengeance on 
Glencore’s part. * 

“To whom, sir, did you make this 
remark ?” 

“To myself, of course. I never 
alluded to the matter to any other. 
Never.” 

“So far well,” said Glencore, so- 
lemnly ; “for had you done so, we 
had never exchanged words again !” 

“My dear fellow,” said Harcourt, 
laying his hand affectionately on the 
other’s, “ I can well imagine the price 
a sensitive nature like yours must pay 
for the friendship of one so little gifted 
with tact as I am. But remember 
always that there’s this advantage in 
the intercourse: you can afford to 
hear and bear things from a man of 
my stamp that would be outrages 
from_perhaps the lips of a brother ; 
as Upton, in one of his bland mo- 
ments, once said to me, ‘ Fellows like 
you, Harcourt, are the bitters of the 
vuman pharmacopeia, ‘somewhat 
hard to take, but very wholesome 
when you're once swallowed.’” 

“You are the best of the triad, and 
no great praise that, either,” muttered 
Glencore to himself. After a pause 
he continued, “ It has not been from 
any distrust in your friendship, Har- 
court, that I have not spoken to you 
before on. this gloomy subject. I 
know well that you bear me more 
affection than any one of all those 
who call themselves my friends ; but 
when a man is about to do that which 
never can meet approval from those 
who love him, he seeks no counsel, 
he invites no confidence. Like the 
gambler, who risks all on a single 
throw, he makes his venture from the 
impulse of a _ secret mysterious 
prompting within, that whispers, 
with this you are rescued or ruined ! 
Advice, counsel !” cried he, in bitter 
mockery, “tell me, when have such 
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ever alleviated the tortures of a pain- 
ful malady {—Have you ever heard 
that the writhings of the sick man 
were calmed by the honeyed words of 
his friends at the bed-side? I”—here 
his voice became full and loud, “I 
was burthened with a load too great 
for me to bear. It had bowed me to 
the earth, and all but crushed me! 
The sense of an unaccomplished ven- 
geance was like a debt which, unre- 
uited ere I died, sent me to my grave 
Eaheneneh Which of you all could 
tell me how to endure this? What 
oes a your philosophy assume?” 
Then I guessed aright,” broke in 
Harcourt. “This was done in ven- 
“T have no reckoning to render 
you, sir,” said Glencore, haughtily ; 
“for any confidence of mine, you are 
more indebted to my passion than to 
my inclination, I came up here to 
speak and confer with you about this 


boy, whose ip you are un- 
able to continue longer. Let us speak 
of that,” 

“Yes,” said Harcourt, in his 


habitual tone of easy good humour, 
“they are going to send me out to 
India again. ng have had eighteen 
years of it of it already ; ; but I have no 
parliamentary influence, nor could I 
trace a fortieth cousinship with the 
House of Lords: but, after all, it 
might be worse. Now, as to this lad, 
what if I were to take him out with 
me? This artist life that he seems 
to have adopted scarcely promises 
much.” 

“Let me see Upton’s letter,” said 
Glencore, gravely. 

“There it is. But I must warn 
you that the really important part is 
wanting ; for instead of sending us, as 
he promised, the communication of his 
Russian Princess, he has stuffed in a 
mass of papers intended for Downing- 
street, and a lot of doctors’ prescrip- 
tions, for whose loss he is : ubtless 
suffering martyrdom.” 

“Ts this credible ?” cried Glencore. 

“There they are, very eloquent 
about sulphur, and certain refugees 
with long names, and with some 
curious hints about Spanish flies and 
the flesh-brush.” 

Glencore fl down the papers in 
indignation, and walked up and down 
the room without s , 

“ Td wager a trifle,” cried Harcourt, 
that Mains Wietodenanme’ 
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letter has gone to the Foreign Office 
in lieu of the dispatches, and if so, 
they have seatalal ly gained most by 
the whole transaction.” 

“You have scarcely considered, 
perhaps, what publicity may thus be 
given to my private affairs,” said 
Glencore, ‘ Who knows what this 
woman may have said—what allu- 
sions her letter may contain ?” 

“‘Very true. I never did think of 
that,” muttered Harcourt. 

“Who knows what circumstances 
of my private history are now banded 
about from desk to desk by flippant 
fools, to be disseminated afterwards 
over Europe by every courier ?” cried 
he, with increasi ion. 

Before Harcourt mo reply, the 
servant entered, and whispered a few 
words in his ear, ‘“ But you already 
denied me?” said Harcourt, “You 
told him that I was from home ?” 

“Yes, sir; but he said that his 
business was so important that he’d 
wait for your return, if I could not 
say where he might find you. Thisis 
his card.” 

Harcourt took it, and read “ Major 
Scratchley, from Naples.” ‘ What 
think you, Glencore? Ought we to 
admit this gentleman? It may be 
that his visit relates to what we have 
been speaking about ?” 

“Scratchley—Scratchley, I know 
the name,” muttered Glencore. ‘To 
be sure! There was a fellow that 
hung about Florence and Rome long 
ago, and called himself Scratchley, an 
ill-tongued old seandal-monger, people 
encouraged in a land where news- 
papers are not permitted.” 

“He affects to have something v: 
pressing to communicate. Perhaps it 
were better to have him up.” 

Don’t make me known to him, 
then, or let me have to talk to him,” 
said Glencore, throwing himself down 
on a sofa; “and let his visit be as 
brief as you can " 

Harcourt made a significant sign 
to his servant, and the moment after 
the Major was heard ascending the 
stairs. 

“ Very persistent of me, you'll say, 
Colonel urt. Devilish tenacious 
of my intentions, to force myself thus 
upon you!” said the Major, as he 
bustled into the room, with a white 
leather bag in his hand ; “ but I pro- 
mised U I'd not lie down on a 
bed till I saw you.” 
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*¢ All the apologies should come 
from my side, Major,” said Harcourt, 
as he handed him to a chair; “ but 
the fact was, that having an invalid 
friend with me, quite incapable of 
seeing company, and having matters 
s some importance to discuss with 

m——" 

“ Just so,” broke in Scratehley, 
“and if it were not that I had given 
a very strong pledge to Upton I'd 
have given my message to your ser- 
vant, and gone off to my hotel. But 
he laid great stress on my seeing you, 
and obtaining certain papers which 
if I understand aright, have reached 
you in mistake, being meant for the 
minister at Downing-street. Here’s 


his own note, however, which will ex- 
plain all.” 
It ran thus :— 


“ Dear H—— 

‘Sol find that some of the despatches 
have got into your enclosure instead 
of that ‘on his Majesty’s service.’ 
I therefore send off the insupportable 
old bore who will deliver this, to res- 
cue them, and convey them to their 
fitting destination. ‘The extraordi- 
naries’ will be burthened to some fifty 
or sixty pounds for it; but eer very 
rarely are expended so profitably as 
in getting rid of an _ intolerable 
nuisance. Give him all the things, 
therefore, and pack him off to Down- 
ing-street. I’m far more uneasy, 
however, about some prescriptions 
which I suspect are along with them. 
One, a lotion for the cervical verte- 
bra of invaluable activity; which 
you may take a copy of, but strictly 
on honor, for your own use only. 
Scratchley will obtain the Princess’s 
letter and hand it to you. It is cer- 
tain not to have been opened at F. O. 
as they never read anything not al- 
luded to in the private correspondence. 

“ This hilar has done me a deal 
of harm. My nerves are not in a 
state to stand such shocks ; and though 
in fact you are not the culpable party, 
I cannot entirely acquit you for 
having in oceasioned it.” Har- 
court laughed good humouredly at 
this, andcontinued. “ If you care for 
it, old 8. will give you all the last 
gossip from these parts, and be the 
channel of yours to me. But don’t 
dine him, He’s not worth a dinner. 
He'll only repay sherry and soda- 
water, and oe of those execrable 
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cheroots you used to be famed for. 
Amongst the recipes let me recom- 
mend you an admirable tonic, the 
principal ingredient in which is the 
oil of S star-fish. It will probably 
— nausea, vertigo, and even 
ainting for a week or two ; but these 
symptoms decline at last, and, except 
violent hiccup, no other inconvenience 
remains, Try it, at all events. 
* Yours ever, 
“ H. Uv.” 


While Harcourt perused this short 
epistle, Scratchley, on the invitation 
of his host, had helped himself freely 
to the Madeira, and a plate of devilled 
biscuits beside it, giving, from time 
to time, oblique glances toward the 
dark corner of the room, where Glen- 
core lay apparently asleep. 

“T hope Upton’s letter justifies my 
insistance, Colonel. He certainly 
gave me to understand that the case 
was a pressing one,” said Scratchley. 

“Quite so, Major Scratchley, and 
T have only to reiterate my excuses for 
having denied myself to you ; but you 
are aware of the reason,” and he 

lanced towards where Glencore was 


ying. 
rs ery excellent fellow, Upton,” said 
the Major, — wine, “but very 


—what shall I call it ?—eccentric— 
very odd--not like any one else, you 
know, in the way he does things. I 
happened to be one of his guestst’other 
day. He had detained us above an 
hour waiting dinner, when he came 
in all flurried and excited, and turning 
to me said, “‘ Scratchley, have you any 
objection to a trip to England at his 
Majesty’s expense ?” and as I replied, 
“None whatever; indeed it would 
suit my book to perfection just now.” 
“ Well, then,” said he, “get your traps 
together, and be here within an hour. 
rill have all in readiness for you.” 
I did not much fancy starting off in 
this fashion, and without my dinner, 
too; but, egad, he’s one of those fel- 
lows that don’t stand parleying, and 
so I just took him at his word, and 
here I am! I take it the matter 
must be a very emergent one, eh ?” 

“Tt is clear Sir Horace Upton 
thought so,” said Harcourt, rather 
amused than offended by the other’s 
curiosity. 

“ There’s a woman in it, some how, 
Tl be bound, eh ?” 

Harcourt laughed heartily at this 
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sally, and pushed the decanter toward 
his guest. 

“Not that I’d give sixpence to 
know every syllable of the whole 
transaction,” said Scratchley. “A 
man that has passed, as I have done, 
the last twenty-five years of his life be- 
tween Rome, Florence, and Naples, 
has devilish little to learn of what the 
world calls scandal.” 

“ T suppose you must indeed possess 
a wide experience,” said Harcourt. 

“Not a man in Europe, sir, could 
tell you as many dark of 
good society! I kept a kind of book 
once—a record of fashionable delin- 
quencies ; but I had to give it = 
It took me half my day to chronic 
even the passing events; and then 
my memory grew so retentive by 
pa I didn’t want the reference, 

ut could give you date and name and 
place for every incident that has scan- 
dalised the world for the last quarter 
of the century.” 

“And do you still possess this 
valuable gift, Maser y 

“Pretty well; not perhaps to the 
same extent I once did. Fou see, 
Colonel Harcourt,”—here his voice 
became low and confidential, ‘some 
twenty, or indeed fifteen years back, 
it was only persons of actual condition 
that permitted themselves the liberty 
to do these things ; but, hang it, sir, 
now you have your middle class folk 
as ey as their betters. Jones, 
and Smith, and Thompson runs 
away with his neighbour’s wife, cheats 
at cards, and forges his friend’s name, 
just as if he had the best blood in his 
veins, and fourteen quarterings on his 
escutcheon. What memory, then, I 
ask you, could retain all the short- 
comings of these people ?” 

“ But I'd really not trouble my 
head with such ignoble delinquents,” 
said Harcourt. 

“Nor do I, sir, save when, as will 
sometimes happen, they have a foot- 
ing, with one leg at least, in good 
society. For, in the present state of 
the world,a woman with a pretty face 
and aman with a knowledge of horse- 
flesh may move in any circle they 
please.” 

“You're a severe censor of the age 
we live in, I see,” said Harcourt, 
smiling. “At the same time, the 
offences could scarcely give you much 
uneasiness, or you’d not take up your 
residence where they most abound.” 
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“Tf you want to destroy tigers 
you must frequent the jungle,” sai 
Scratchley, with one of his heartiest 
laughs. 

“Say rather, if you have the vul- 
ture’s appetite, you must where 
there is carrion !” cried Glencore, with 
a voice to which passion lent a savage 
vehemence. 

“Eh! ha! very good! devilish 
smart of your sick friend. . Pray 
present me to him,” said Scratchley, 
rising. 

No, no, never mind him,” whis- 

Harcourt, pressing him down 
into his seat. ‘“ At some other time, 
perhaps. He is nervous and irritable. 
Conversation fatigues him, too.” 

- ! that was neatly said, 
though ; I hope I shall not forget it. 
One envies these sick fellows, some- 
times, the venom they get from bad 
health. But I am forgetting myself 
in the pleasure of your society,” ad- 
ded he, rising from the table, as he 
finished off the last glass in the de- 
canter. “TI shall call at Downing- 
street to-morrow for that letter of 
Upton’s, and with your permission will 
deposit it in your sone afterwards.” 
arcourt accompanied him to the 


door with thanks. Profuse indeed 
was he in his recognitions, oe to 
get him clear off the ground before 


any further allusions on his , or 
rejoinders from Glencore, might in- 
volve them all in new complications. 

“T know that fellow well,” cried 
Glencore, almost ere the door closed 








Harcourt passed the morning of the 
following day in watching the street 
for Seratchley’s arrival. Glencore’s 
impatience had grown into absolute 
fever to obtain the missing letter, 
and he kept asking every moment 
at what hour he had promised to be 
there ; and wondering at his delay. 

Noon passed over—one o’clock—it 
was now nearly half past,as acarriage 
drove hastily to the door. 

“‘ At last,” cried Glencore, with a 
deep sigh. 

“Sir Gilbert Bruce, sir, requests to 
know if you can receive him,” said 
the servant to Harcourt. 

“ Another disappointment !” mut- 
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on him. “ He is just what I remem- 
ber him some fifteen years ‘ 
Dressed up in the cast-off vices of his 
betters, he has passed for a man of 
fashion amongst his own set, while 
he is regarded as a wit by those 
who mistake malevolence for humor. 
I ask no other test of a society than 
that such a man is endured in it.” 

““T sometimes suspect,” said Har- 
court, “ that the world never believes 
these fellows to be as ill-natured as 
their tongues bespeak them.” 

“You are wrong, George; the 
world knows them well. The esti- 
mation they are held in is, for the 
reflective flattery by which each 
listener to their sarcasms soothes his 
own conscience ashe says, ‘ I could be 
just as bitter, if I consented to be as 


“T cannot at all account for U 

ton’s endurance of such a man,” said 
Harcourt. 
“ As there are men who fancy that 
they strengthen their animal system 
by braving every extreme of climate, 
so Upton imagines that he invigorates 
his morale by associating with all 
kinds and descriptions of people ; and 
there is no doubt that in doing so he 
extends the sphere of his knowledge 
of mankind. After all,” muttered 
he, with asigh, “it’s only learning the 
geography of a land too unhealthy 
to live in.” 

Glencore arose as he said this, and 
with a nod of leave-taking retired to 
his room. 


tered Glencore, as he left the room, 
when Harcourt motioned to the ser- 
vant to introduce the visitor. 


“My dear Colonel 
cried the other, entering, ‘‘ excuse a 
very abrupt call—but I have a most 

ressing need of your assistance. I 
ear you can inform me of Lord 
Glencore’s address.” 

“He is residing in North Wales 
at present. I can give you his post 
town.” 

“Yes, but can I be certain that he 
will admit me if I should go down 
there? He is living, I hear, in strict 
retirement, and I am anxious for a 
personal interview.” 


Harcourt,” 
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“T cannot ensure you that,” said 
Harcourt. “ He does live, as you have 
heard, entirely estranged from all 
society. But if you write to him,”— 

* Ah ! there’s the difficulty. A let- 
ter and its reply take some days.” 

“ And is the matter, then, so very 
imminent ?” 

“Tt isso; at least it is thought to 
be so by an authority that neither 
oe nor I will be likely to dispute. 

ou know his lordship intimately, I 
fancy ?” 

“ Perhaps I may call myself as 
much his friend as any man living.” 

** Well, then, I may confide to you 
my business with him. It happened 
that a few days back, Lord Adderley 
was = a vat = the king at 
Brighton, when a foreign messenger 
ontioed with Seaplane They oat 
of course forwarded to him there ; 
and as the King has a passion for that 
species of literature, he opened them 
ail himself, Now, I suspect that his 
Majesty cares more for the amusing 
incidents which occasionally diversify 
the life of foreign courts, than for the 
great events of politics, At all 
events, he devours them with avidity, 
and seems Gonversant with the cha- 
racters and private affairs of some 
hundreds of le he has never seen, 
nor in all likelihood will ever see ! 
In turning over the loose of 
one of the despatches from es, I 
think, he came upon what appeared 
to be a fragment of a letter. Of 
what it was, or what it contained, I 
have not the slightest knowledge. 
Adderley himself has not seen it, nor 
any one but the King. AllI knowis 
that it concerns, in some way, Lord 
Glencore ; for immediately on read- 
ing it he gave me instructions to find 
him out, and send him down to 
Brighton.” 

“T am afraid, were you to 
see Glencore, your mission would 
prove a failure. He has given up 
the world together, and even a 
royal command would scarcely with- 
draw him from his retirement.” 

“ At all events, I must make the 
trial. You can let me have his 
address, and perhaps you would do 
more, and give me some sort of intro- 
duction to him—something that 
might smooth down the difficulty of 
a first visit.” 

Harcourt was silent, and stood for 
some seconds in deep thought, which 
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the other, mistaking for a sign of un- 
willingness to comply with his re- 
quest, quickly added, “If my de- 
mand occasion you any inconvenience, 
orif there be the slightest difficulty—” 

“ Nay, nay, I was not thinking of 
that,” said Harcourt. ‘“ Pray exeuse 
me fora moment. I will fetch you 
the address you spoke of,” and, with- 
out waiting for more, he left the 
room. The next minute he was in 
Glencore’s room, hurriedly narrating 
to him all that had passed, and asking 
him what course he should pursue. 
Glencore heard the story with a 

ter calm than Harcourt dared to 

ope for ; and seemed pleased at the 
reiterated assurance that the King 
alone had seen the letter referred to ; 
and when Harcourt abruptly asked 
what was to be done, he slowly 
replied, “I must obey his Majesty’s 
commands. I must go to Brighton.” 

“But are you equal to all this? 
Have you strength for it?” 

“J think so; at all events, Iam 
determined to make the effort. I was 
a favorite with his Majesty long ago. 
He will say nothing to hurt me need- 
lessly ; nor is it in his nature to do 
so. Tell Bruce that you will arrange 
every thing, and that I shall present 
myself to-morrow at the palace.” 

* Remember, Glencore, that if you 
say so—” 

*T must be sure and keep my word, 
Well, so I mean, George. was a 
courtier once upon a time, and have 
not outlived my deference to a sove- 
reign. I'll be there—you may answer 
for me.” 

From the moment that Glencore 
had come to this resolve, a complete 
change seemed to pass over the nature 
of the man. It was as though a new 
spring had been given tohis existence. 

e reformation that all the bland- 
ishments of friendship, all the soft 
influences of kindness could never 
accomplish, was more than half 
effected by the mere thought of an 
interview with a King, and the 
possible chance of a little royal sym- 
pathy ! 

If Harcourt was astonished, he 
was not the less pleased at all this. 
He encouraged Glencore’s sense of 
gratification by every means in his 
power, and gladly lent himself to all 
the petty anxieties about dress and 
appearance in which he seemed now 
immersed, Nothing could exceed, 
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indeed, the care he bestowed on these 
small details; ever insisting as he 
did that his Majesty being the best 
dressed gentleman in Europe, these 
matters assumed a greater importance 
in his eyes. 

* T must try to recover somewhat of 
my former self,” said he. ‘ There was 
a time when I came and went freely to 
' Carlton House, when I was some- 
what more than a mere frequenter of 
the Prince’s society. They tell me 
that of late he is glad to see any of 
those who partook of his intimacy in 
those times ; who can remember the 
genial spirits who made his table 
the most brilliant circle of the world ; 
who can talk to him of Hanger, and 
Kelly, and Sheridan, and the rest of 
them. 1 spent my days and nights 
with them.” 

Warming with the recollection of a 
period which, dissolute and dissipated 
as it was, yet redeemed by its brilli- 
ancy many of its least valuable fea- 
tures, Glencore poured forth story 
after story of a time when statesmen 
had the sportiveness of schoolboys, 
and the greatest intellects loved to 
indulge in the wildest excesses of 
folly. A good jest upon Eldon, a 
smart epigram on Sidmouth, a quiz 
against Vansittart, was a fortune at 
court ; and there grew up thus around 
the Prince a class who cultivated 
ridicule so assiduously, that nothing 
was too high or too venerable to 
— their sarcasms. 

Though Glencore was only emerg- 
ing out of boyhood—a young sub- 
altern in the Prince’s own regiment 
when he first entered this society, the 
impression it had made upon his 
mind was not the less permanent. 
Independently of the charm of being 
thus admitted to the most choice 
circle of the land, there was the 
fascination of intimacy with names 
that even amongst contemporaries 
were illustrious. 

“T feel in such spirits to-day, 
George,” cried Glencore at length, 
“that I vote we go and the day 
at Richmond. e call eapane the 
possibility of being bored by your 
acquaintance. We shall have a glori- 
ous stroll through the fields, and a 

leasant dinner afterwards at the 
tar and Garter.” 

Only too well pleased at this sud- 
den change in his friend’s humor, 
Harcourt assented. 
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The day was a bright and clear 
one, with q sharp frosty air and 
that elasticity of atmosphere that 
invigorates and stimulates. They 
both soon felt its influence, and 
as the hours wore over, pleasant 
memories of the past were related, 
and old friends remembered and 
talked over in a spirit that brought 
back to each much of the youthful 
sentiments they recorded. 

“Tf one could only ge over it all 

in, George,” said Glencore, ag 
they sat after dinner, “up to 
three and twenty, or even a year 
or two later, I'd not ask to change a 
day—scarcely an hour. Whatever 
was deficient in fact was supplied 
by hope. It was a joyous, brilliant 
time, when we all e partnership 
of our good spirits and traded freel 
on the capital. Even Upton was fran 
and free-hearted then. There were 
some six or eight of us, with just for- 
tuneenough nevertocareaboutmoney, 
and none of us so rich as to be im- 
mersed in dreams of gold, as ever hap- 
pens with your millionaire. Why 
could we not have continued so to the 
end !” 

Harcourt adroitly turned him from 
the theme which he saw impending— 
his departure for the continent, his 
residence there, and his marriage, 
and once more occupied him in stories 
of his youthful life in London, when 
Glencore suddenly came to a stop 
and said, “ I might have married the 
gremens beauty of the time—of a 
amily, too, second to none in all 
England. You know to whom I al- 
lude. Well, she would have accept- 
ed me; her father was not averse to 
the match ; a stupid altercation with 
her brother, Lord Hervey, at Brookes’ 
one night—an absurd dispute about 
some etiquette of the pisy colt, es- 
tranged me from their house. I was 
offended at what I deemed their want 
of courtesy in not seeking me—for I 
was in the right; every one said so. 
I determined not to call first, They 
gave a great entertainment, and omit- 
ed me, and rather than stay in town 
to publish this affront, I started for 
the continent, and out of that petty 
incident, a discussion of the veriest 
trifle imaginable, there came the 
whole course of my destiny. 

“Po be sure,” said Harcourt, with 
assumed calm, “ every man’s fortune 
in life is at the sport of some petty 
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incident or other, which at the time 
he undervalues.” 

“ And then we scoff at those men 
who scrutinize each move, and 
hesitate over every step in life, as 
triflers, and little minded; while, if 
your remark be js it is exactly such 
are the wise and the prudent,” cried 
Glencore with warmth. “ Had I, for 
instance, seen this occurrence, trivial 
as it was, in its true light, what and 
where might I not nial name to-day ?” 

“My dear Glencore, the luckiest 
fellow that ever lived, were he only 
to cast a look back on opportunities 
neglected, and conjunctures unprofit- 
ed by, would be sure to be miserable. 
T am far from saying that some have 
not more than their share of the 
world’s sorrows ; but, take my word 
for it, every one has his load, be it 
greater or less, and, what is worse, we 
all of us carry our burthens with as 
much inconvenience to ourselves as 
we can.” 

“TI know what you would say, 
Harcourt. It is the old story about 
giving way to passion, and suffering 
temper to get the better of one; but 
let me tell you that there are trials 
where passion is an instinct, and rea- 
son works too slowly. I have ex- 
perienced such as this.” 

“Give yourself but fair play, Glen- 
core, and you will surmount all your 
troubles. Come back into the world 
again—I don’t mean this world of 
balls and dinner-parties, of morning 
calls and afternoons in the park ; but 
a really active, stirring life. Come 
with me to India, and let us have a 
raid amongst the jaguars; mix with 
the pleasant, light-hearted fellows 
you'll meet at every mess, who ask 
for nothing better than their own 
good spirits and good health, to con- 
tent them with the world ; just look 
out upon life, and see what numbers 
are struggling and swimming for 
existence, while you, at least, have 
competence and wealth for all you 
wish ; and bear in mind that round 
the table where wit is flashing, and 
the merriest laughter rings, there is 
not a man—no, not one—who hasn’t 
a something heavy in his heart, but 
yet who'd feel himself a coward if his 
face confessed it.” 

“* And why am I to put this mask 
upon me? for what and for whom 
have I to wear this disguise?” cried 
Glencore, angrily. 
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“For yourself! It is in bearing 
up manfully before the world, you'll 
n the cou to sustain your own 
i Aye, Glencor, you'll do it 
to-morrow. In the presence of roy- 
alty you'll comport yourself with 
dignity and reserve, and you'll come 
out from the interview higher and 
stronger in self-esteem.” 
ou talk as if I were some coun- 
try squire who would stand abashed 
and awestruck before his king; but 
remember, my worthy Colonel, I 
have lived a good deal inside the 
tabernacle, and its mysteries are no 
secrets to me.” 

“* Reason the more for what I say !” 
broke in Harcourt ; “ your deference 
will not obliterate your judgment ; 
your just respect will not alloy your 
reason.” 

“Tl talk to the king, sir, as I[ 
talk to you,” said Glencore, passion- 
ately ; “‘nor is the visit of my seek- 
ing. I have long since done with 
courts and those who frequent them. 
What can royalty do for me? Upton 
and yourself may play the courtier, 
and fawn at levees; you have your 
ae to present, your favors to 

g for; you want to get this, or be 
excused from that ; but I am no su 

licant. I ask for no place—no rib. 
If the king speak to me about 
my private affairs, he shall be an- 
swered as I would answer any one 
who obtrudes his rank into the place 
that should only be Socepiel ter 
friendship.” 

“Tt may be that he has some good 
counsel to offer.” 

* Counsel to offer me,” burst in 
Glencore, with increased warmth. 
“T would no more permit any man 
to give me advice unasked, than I 
would suffer him to go to my sneer 
people and pay my & bts for me. 
man’s private sorrows are as his ‘icbte 
—obligations between himself and his 
own heart. Don’t tell me, sir, that 

even a king’s prerogative absolves 
him from the duties of a gentleman.” 

While he uttered these words, he 
continued to fill and empty his wine- 
glass several times, as if passion had 
stimulated his thirst; and now his 
flashing eyes and his heightened 
color betrayed the effect of wine. 

“Let us stroll out into the cool 
air,” said Harcourt. “See what a 
gorgeous night of stars it is.” 

“That you may resume your dis- 
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course on patiencé and resignation !” 
said Glencore, scoffingly. ‘‘ No, sir. 
If I must listen to you, let me have 
at least the aid of the decanter. 
Your bitter maxims are a bad sub- 
stitute for olives, but I must have 
wine to swallow them.” 

**T never meant them to be so dis- 
tasteful to you,” said Harcourt, good 
humouredly. 

“Say rather, you troubled your 
head little whether they were or not,” 
replied Glencore, whose voice was 
now thick from passion and drink 
together. “ You, and Upton, and 
two or three others, presume to lec- 
ture me—who, because gifted, if you 
can call it gifted—I’d say, cursed— 
aye, sir, cursed with coarser natures— 
temperaments where higher senti- 
ments have no place—fellows that 
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can make what they feel subordinate 
to what they want—you appreciate 
that, I hope—that stings you, does it ? 
Well, sir, you'll find me as ready to 
act as to speak. There’s not a word 
I utter here I mean to retract to- 
morrow !” 

‘“‘ My dear Glencore, we have both 
taken too much wine.” 

“Speak for yourself, sir. If you 
desire to make the claret the excuse 
for your language, I can only say it’s 
like every thing else in your conduct 
—always a subterfuge—always a 
scapegoat. Oh, George, George, I 
never suspected this in you,” and, 
burying his head between his hands, 
he burst into tears. 

He never spoke a word as Harcourt 
assisted him to the carriage, nor did he 
open his lips on the road homewards. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE VILLA AT SORRENTO. 


In one of the most sequestered nooks 
of Sorrento, almost d out of 


escarpe 
the rocky cliff, and half hid in the 


foliage of orange and oleander trees, 
si the little villa of the Princess 
Sabloukoff. The blue sea washed the 
white marble terrace before the win- 
dows, and the arbutus, whose odour 
scented the drawing-room, dipped 
its red berries in the glassy water. 
The wildest and richest vegetation 
abounded on every side. Plants and 
shrubs of tropical climes mingled 
with the hardier races of northern 
lands ; and the cedar and the plan- 
tain blended their leaves with the 
sycamore and the ilex ; while, as if 
to complete the admixture, birds and 
beasts of remote countries were ga- 
thered together : and the bustard, the 
ape, and the antelope mixed with the 
peacock, the chamois, and the golden 
pheasant. The whole represented 
one of those capricious exhibitions b 
which wealth so often associates itse 
with the beautiful, and, despite all 
errors in taste, succeeds in making a 
spot eminently lovely. So was it. 
here was often light where a painter 
would have wished shadow. There 
were gorgeous flowers where a poet 
would have desired nothing pond 
the blue ae bell. There were 
startling effects of view, managed 
where chance glimpses through the 


trees had been infinitely more pic- 
turesque. There was, in fact, the 
obtrusive sense of riches in a thou- 
sand ways and places where mere un- 
adorned nature had been far prefer- 
able; and yet, with all these faults, 
sea and sky, rock and foliage, the 
scented air, the silence, only broken 
by the tuneful birds, the rich profu- 
sionof color upon asward strewn with 
flowers, made of the spot a perfect 
paradise. 

In a richly decorated room, whose 
three windows opened on a marble 
terrace, sat the Princess. It was De- 
cember ; but the sky was cloudless, 
the sea a perfect mirror, and the light 
air that stirred the leaves soft and 
balmy as the breath of May. Her 
dress was in keeping with the splen- 
dor around her—a rich robe of yel- 
low silk fastened up the front with 
large carbuncle buttons ; sleeves of 
deep Valenciennes lace fell far over 
her jewelled fingers ; and a scarf of 
ee nea 
over an arm of her chair, gave what 
a painter would call the warm color to 
a very striking picture. Further 
from the window, and carefully pro- 
tected from the air by a screen, sat a 
gentleman whose fur-lined pelisse 
and velvet skull-cap showed that he 
placed more faith in the almanac than 
in the atmosphere. From his cork- 
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soled boots to his shaw] muffled about 
the throat, all imed that dis- 
trust of the weather that characterizes 
the invalid. No treachery of a hot 
sun—no seductions of that inveterate 
cheat, a fine day in winter—could 
inveigle Sir Horace Upton into any 
forgetfulness of his precautions. He 
would have regarded such as a pal- 
— weakness on his part, a piece of 

olly perfectly unbecoming in a man 
of his diplomatic standing and ability. 

He was writing, and smoking, and 
felking turns, the table before him 
being littered with papers, and even 
the carpet at his feet strewn with the 
loose sheets of his composition. There 
was not in his air any of the concen- 
tration, or even seriousness, of a man 

in an important labor; and 
yet the work before him empleyed 
all his faculties, and he gave to it the 
deepest attention of abilities of which 
very few possessed the equal, To 
great powers of reasoning and a very 
strong judgment he united a most 
acute knowledge of men ; not exactly 
of mankind in the mass, but of that 
especial order with whom he had ha- 
bitually to deal. Stolid, common- 
lace stupidity might puzzle or em- 
him ; while, for any amount 
of craft, for any degree of subtlety, 
he was an over-match, The plain 
matter-of-fact intelligence occasion- 
ally gained a slight advantage over 
him at first ; the trained and polished 
mind of the most astute negociator 
was a book he could readatsight. It 
was his especial tact to catch up all 
this knowledge at once,—very often 
in a first interview,—and thus, while 
others were interchanging the custom- 
ary platitudes of every-day courtesy, 
he was gleaning and recording within 
himself the traits and characteristics 
of all around him. 

* A clever fellow—very clever fel- 
low, Cineselli,” said he, as he con- 
tinued to write. ‘ His proposition 
is—certain commercial advantages, 
and that we, on our side, leave him 
alone to deal his own way with his 
own rabble. I see nothing against it, 
so long as they continue to be rabble ; 
but grubs grow into butterflies, and 
very vulgar ace have now and 
then eme into what are called 
liberal politicians.” 

“ Only where you have the bless- 
ing of a free ," said the Princess, 
in & tone of insolent mockery. 
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** Quite true, Princess ; a free press 
is a tonic, that with an increased dose 
becomes a stimulant, and occasionally 
over excites.” 

“It makes your people drunk now 
and then !” said she, angrily. 

“They always sleep it off over 
night,” said he softly. “ They very 
rarely pay even the penalty of the 
morning headache for the excess, 
which is exactly why it will not an- 
swer in warmer latitudes.” 

* Ours is a cold one, and I’m sure 
it would not suit us.” 

* I’m not so certain of that,” said he, 
languidly. ‘“ I think it is eminently 
calculated for a people who don’t 
know how to read.” 

She would have smiled at the re- 
am, if the sarcasm had not offended 

er. 

** Your lordship will therefore see,” 
muttered he, reading to himself as 
he wrote, “that in yielding this point 
we are, while apparently making a 
concession, in reality obtaining a very 
considerable advantage—” 

** Rather an English habit, I sus- 

,” said she, smiling. 

** Picked up in the course of our 
Baltic trade, Princess. In sending us 
your skins, you smuggled in some of 

our sentiments ; and Russian tallow 
as enlightened the nation in more 
ways than one !” 

* You need it all, my dear cheva- 
lier,” said she, with a saucy smile. 
Harzewitsch told me that your diplo- 
matic people were inferior to those of 
the third-rate German states ; that in 
fact they never had any ‘information.’” 

“T know what he calls ‘ informa- 
tion, Princess; and his remark is 
just. Our government is shockingly 
mean, and never would keep up a 
good system of spies.” 

‘* Spies ; if you mean by an odious 
word to inculpate the honor of a high 
calling” — 


“ Pray forgive my interruption, 


but I ams in all good faith. 
When I said spy, it was in the bank- 
rupt misery of aman who had nothing 
else to offer. I wanted to imply that 
pure but small stream which conveys 
intelligence from a fountain toa river 
it was not meant to feed. Wasn't 
that a carriage I heard in the ‘ cour?’ 
Oh, pray don’t o the window ; 
there’s an odious dibeccio blowing to- 
day, and there’s nothing so injurious 
to the nervous system.” 
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* A cabinet messenger, your Excel- 
lency,” said a servant entering. 

‘What a bore! I hopedI was 
safe from a despatch for at least a 
month to come. I really believe they 
have no veneration for old institutions 
in land. They don’t even cele- 
brate Christmas !” 

** I'm charmed at the prospect of a 
bag,” cried the Princess. 

** May I have the messenger shown 
in here, Princess ?” 

* Certainly ; by all means.” 

“* Happy to see your Excellency ; 
hope your ladyship is in good health,” 
said a smart-looking young fellow, 
who wore a much frogged sion and 
sported a very well-trimmed mous- 
tache. 

“ Ah, Stevins, how d’ye do?” said 
Upton. ‘ You've had a cold journey 
over the Cenis.” 

** Came by the Splugen, your Ex- 
cellency. I went round by Vienna, 
and a Esterhazy took me as 
far as Milan.” 

The Princess stared with some as- 
tonishment. That the messenger 
should thus familiarly style one of 
that great family was indeed matter 
of wonderment to her; nor was it 
lessened as Upton whispered her, 
** Ask him to dine.” 

“ And London, how is it? Very 
empty, Stevins ?” continued he. 

* A desert,” was the answer. 

€ Where’s Lord Adderley ?” 

* At Brighton. The King can’t do 
without him, greatly to Adderley’s 
disgust, for he is dying to have a 
week’s shooting in the Highlands.” 

** And Cantworth, where is he ?” 

 He’s off for Vienna, and a short 
trip to Hungary. I met him at din- 
ner at the mess while waiting for the 
Dover packet. By the way, I saw a 
friend of your Excellency’s—Har- 
court.” 

** Not gone to India ?” 

“No. They’vemade him a governor 
or a commander-in-chief of something 
in the Mediterranean. I forget ex- 
actly where or what.” 

** You have brought me a mighty 
bags Stevins,” said Upton, sighing, 
“ T had hoped for a little ease an 
rest now that the House is up.” 

** They are all blue books,” I be- 
lieve,” replied Stevins. “‘ There’s that 
blacking your Excellency wrote about, 
and the cricket bats ; the lathe must 
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come out by the frigate, and the down 
mattrass at the same time.” 

“« Just do me the favor to open the 
bag, my dear Steyins. I am utterly 
without aid here,” said Upton, sigh- 
ing drearily ; and the other ed 


to litter the table and the floor with 


a variety of strange and incongruous 
Is. 


e 
* Report of factory commissioners,” 
cried he, throwing down a weighty 
quarto. “ Yarmouth bloaters—At- 
kinson’s cerulean paste for the eye- 
brows—Worcester sauce—trade re- 
turns for Tahiti—a set of shoemaking 
tools—eight bottles of Darby’s pyloric 
corrector — buffalo flesh brushes, 
devilish hard they seem—Hume’s 
speech on the reduction of foreign le- 
gations —novels from Bull’s — top 
ts for a tiger, and a mass of let- 
ters,” said Stevins, throwing them 
broadcast over the sofa. 
“No despatches?” cried Upton, 


** Not one, by Jove,” said Stevins. 

€ Open one of those Darby’s. Ill 
take a teaspoonful at once. Will you 
try it; Stevins?” 

“* Thanks, your Excellency, I never 
take physic.” 

“‘ Well, you dine here then,” said 
he, with a sly look at the Princess. 

** Not y, your Excellency, I 
dine with Grammont at eight.” 

Then I'll not detain you. Come 
back here to-morrow about eleven or 
a little later. Come to breakfast if 
you like.” 

“ At what hour ?” 

* T don’t know—at any hour,” sigh- 
ed Upton, as he opened one of his 
letters and began to read, and Stevins 
bowed and withdrew, totally unno- 
ticed and unrecognized as he slipped 
from the room. 

One after another Upton threw 
down, after reading half a dozen 
lines, muttering some indistinct 
syllables over the dreary stupidity of 
letter writers in general, ion- 
ally he came upon some pressing 
appeal for money—some urgent re- 

uest for even a small remittance by 
the next post, and these he only 
smiled at, while he refolded them 
with a studious care and neatness. 
“Why will you not help me with 
ne chaos, dear Princess ?” said he, at 


*T am only waiting to be asked,” 
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said she; but I feared that there 
might be secrets—” 

“ From you ?” said he, with a voice 
of deep tenderness, while his eyes 
sparkled with au expression far more 
like raillery than affection. The 
Princess, however, had either not 
seen or not heeded it, for she was 
already deep in the correspondence. 

“This is strictly private. Am I 
to read it ?” said she. 

“Of course,” said he, bowing 
courteously. 

And she read :— 


“ Dear Upton, 

“Let us have a respite from 
tariffs and trade talk for a month or 
two, and tell me rather what the 
world is doing around you. Wehave 
never got the right end of that story 
about the Princess Celestine as yet. 
Who was he? Not Labinsky, I'll be 
sworn. The K—— insists it was 
Roseville, and I hope you may be 
able to assure me that he is mistaken. 
He is worse tempered than ever. 
That Glencore business has exaspe- 
rated him greatly. Could’nt your 
Princess—the world calls her yours—” 
[“‘ How good of the world, and how 
delicate of your friend!” said she, 
smiling superciliously. ‘“ Let us see 
who the writer is. Oh! a ¢ man 
—the Lord Adderley,” and went on 
with her reading.] ‘“Could’nt your 
Princess find out something of real 
consequence to us about the Q——’” 

“What Queen does he mean,” cried 
she, stopping. 

“The queen of Sheba, perhaps,” 
said Upton, biting his lips with 
anger, while he made an attempt to 
take the letter from her. 

“ Pardon, this is interesting,” said 
she, and went on :—“‘ We shall want 
it soon ; that is, if the manufacturing 
districts will not kindly afford us a di- 
version by some open-air demonstra- 
tions and a collision with the troops. 
We have offered them a most taking 
bait, by announcing, wrongfully, the 
departure of six regiments for India ; 
thus leaving the large towns in the 
north apparently ungarrisoned. They 


are such poltroons that the chances 
are they'll not bite! You were 
right about Emerson. We have 


made his brother a Mahan, and he 
voted with us on the arms bill. Cole 
is a sterling patriot and an old whig. 
He says nothing shall seduce him 
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from his 
of the Admiralty. Corruption every- 
where, my dear Upton, except on the 
Treasury benches ! 

“ Holecroft insists on being sent to 
Petersburg, and having ascertained 
that the Emperor will not accept him, 
Thave induced the K to nominate 
him to the post. Non culpa nostra, 
&e. He can scarcely vote against us 
after such an evidence of our good 
will. Find out what will give most 
umbrage to your Court, and I'll tell 
you why in my next. 

“ Don’t bother yourself about the 
Greeks. The time is not come yet, 
nor will it till it suit our policy to 
loosen the ties with Russia. As to 
France, there is not, nor will there be 
in our time at least, any government 
there. We must deal with them as 
with a public meeting, which may 
reverse to-morrow the resolutions 
they have adopted to-day. The 
French will never be formidable till 
they are unanimous. They’ll never 
be unanimous till we declare war 
with them! Remember, I don’t 
want anything serious with Cineselli. 
Irritate and worry as much as you 
can. Send even for a ship or two 
from Malta, but go no further. I 
want this for our radicals at home. 
Our own friends are in the secret. 
Write me a short despatch about our 

good relations with the Two Sicilies; 
and send me some news in a private 
letter. Let me have some ortolans in 
the bag, and believe me yours, 
“* ADDERLEY.” 





“ There,” said she, turning over a 
number of letters with a mere glance 
at their contents, “ these are all trash 
—shooting and fox-hunting news, 
which one reads in the newspapers 
better, or at least more briefly nar- 
rated, with all that death and marri- 
age intelligence which you English 
are so fond of parading before the 
world. But what is this literary gem 
here? Where did the paper come 
from? And that wonderful seal, and 
still more wonderful address? ‘To 
his Worshipful Excellency the Truly 
Worthy and Right Honourable Sir 
Horace Upton, Plenipotentiary, Ne- 
gociator, and Extraordinary Diplo- 
matist, living at Naples.’ 

“What can it mean?” said he, lan- 
guidly. 

You shall hear,” said she, break- 
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ing the massive seal of green wax, 
which, to the size of a crown piece, 
ornamented one side of the epistle. 
“Tt is dated Schwats, Tyrol, and 
begins, ‘ Venerated and Reverend Ex- 
cellency, when these unsymmetrically 
designed, and not more ingeniously 
conceived syllables’—Let us see his 
name,” said she, stopping suddenly, 
and, turning to the Ast page, read, 
“W. T. vulgo, Billy Traynor, a name 
cognate to your Worshipful Eminence 
in times past.’ ” 

“To be sure, I remember him per- 
fectly—a strange creature, that came 
out here with that boy you heard me 
speak of. Pray, a on.” 

“T stopped at ‘syllables’ Yes— 
when these curiously conceived syl- 
lables, then, ‘come under the vi- 
sionary apertures of your acute un- 
derstanding, they will disclose to 
your much reflecting and nice dis- 
criminating mind, as cruel and mur- 
derous a deed as ever a miscreant 
nae suggested to a diabo- 
lically constructed and _nefariously 
fashioned organization, showing that 
nature in her bland adaptiveness 
never imposes a mistaken Fruit on a 
genuine arborescence.” 

a Do you understand him ?” asked 
she. 

“Partly, perhaps,” continued he. 
“ Let us have the subject.—‘ Not to 
weary your exalted and never enough 
to be esteemed intelligence, I will 
proceed without further ambiguities 
or cireumgyratory evolutions, to the 
main body of my allegation. It hap- 
pened in this way. Charley—your 
venerated worship knows who I 
mean—Charley, ever deep in marmo- 
rial pursuits, and far progressed in 
sculptorial excellence, with a genius 
that Phidias, if he did not envy, 
would esteem——’ 

“ Really I cannot go on with these 
interminable parentheses,” said she. 
“You must decypher them yourself.” 

Upton took the letter, and read it, 
at first hastily, and then recommen- 
cing, with more of care and attention, 
occasionally stopping to reflect and 
consider the details. ‘ This is likely 
to be a troublesome business,” said 
he. “ This boy has got himself in a 
considerable scrape. ve and a duel 
are bad enough; but an Austrian 
state prison, and a sentence of twenty 
years in irons, are even worse. 
far as I can make out from my not 
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over lucid correspondent, he had con- 
ceived a violent affection for a young 
lady at Massa, to whose favour a 
young Austrian of high rank at the 
same time pretended. 

“ Wahnsdorf, I’m certain,” broke 
in the Princess—“ and the girl, that 
Mademoiselle rr 

“ Harley,” interposed Sir Horace. 

“ Just so—Harley—pray go on,” 
said she, eagerly. 

“A very serious altercation and a 
duel were the consequences of this 
rivalry, and Wahnsdorf has been dan- 
gerously wounded ; his life is still in 
peril. The Harleys have been sent 
out of the country, and my unlucky 
protégé, handed over to the Austri- 
ans, has been tried, condemned, and 
sentenced to twenty years in Kuff- 
stein, a Tyrol fortress where great 
severity is practised ; from the neigh- 
borhood of which this letter is writ- 
ten, entreating my speedy interference 
and protection. 

“What can youdo? Itis not even 
within your jurisdiction,” said she, 
carelessly. 

‘True, nor was the capture by the 
Austrians within theirs, Princess. It 
is a case where assuredly everybody 
was in the wrong, and therefore ad- 
mirably adapted for nice negociation.” 

. Who and what is the youth ?” 

“T have called him a protégé.” 

“Has he no more tender claim to 
the affectionate solicitude of Sir 
Horace Upton?” said she, with an 
easy air of sarcasm. 

‘* None, on my honor,” said he eager- 
ly. “ None at least of the kind you in- 
fer. Hisisa very sad story, which I'll 
tell you about at another time. For 
the present I may say that he is 
English, and as such must be pro- 
tected by the English authorities. 
The government of Massa have clearly 
committed a great fault in handing 
him over to the Austrians. Stubber 
must be brought to book for this, in 
the first instance. By this we shall 
obtain a perfect insight into the whole 
affair.” 

“The Imperial family will never 
forgive an insult offered to one of 
their own blood,” said the Princess, 
haughtily. 

“We shall not ask them to forgive 
anything, my dear Princess. e 
shall only prevent their natural feel- 
ings betraying them into an act of in- 
justice. The boy’s offence, whatever 
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it was, oceurred outside the frontier, 
as I apprehend.” 

“How delighted you English are 
when you can convert an individual 
case into an international question. 
You would at any moment sacrifice 
an ancient alliance to the trumpery 
claim of an aggrieved tourist !” said 
she, rising angrily, and swept out of 
the room ere Sir Horace could arise 
to open the door for her. 


Tuis is a volume of very considerable 
interest—and though it may be de- 
scribed as almost growing out of an 
accident, well deserves careful peru- 
sal. The example of Lord Carlisle 
and other eminent men has led to the 
delivery of lectures at Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and called into active 
authorship a number of educated 
men, who, under other circumstances, 
would probably have pursued such 
studies as their taste suggested, 
without being led to communicate to 
the public the result of their investi- 
vations. When, however, an essay 
S been read aloud to a large assem- 
bly, when it has been the subject of 
discussion, and its several statements 
been impeached or vindicated in local 
circles, it seems next to impossible 
for the writer not to wish for a larger 
audience ; and thus itis that within the 
last three or four years essays read at 
Mechanics’ Institutes have been pub- 
lished, and promise in some cases to 
make valuable additions to our per- 
manent literature. 

The president of the Mechanics’ 
Institute at Carlisle is Mr. Ferguson, 
one of the members of parliament for 
that city. This rendered it necessary 
for his family to do whatever lay in 
their power to assist the institution ; 
and among the distinguished persons 
who, from time to time, have lectured 
there, were his sons. The volume 
before us has grown out of one of 
these lectures. 

His first thought was to do little 
more than select from Mr. Worsaae’s 
“Danes and Norwegians in England,” 
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Upton walked slowly to the chim- 
ney and rang the bell. “I shall 
want the caleche and post-horses at 
eight o’clock, Antoine. Put up some 
things for me, and get all my furs 
ready.” And with this he measured 
forty drops from a small phial he 
carried in his waistcoat adak and 
sat down to pare his nails with a 
very diminutive penknife. 


such leading facts as might be sup- 
poset most interesting oa Teta. 
and audience. The study of the sub- 
ject led him, however, to conclusions 
not inconsistent with Mr. War- 
saae’s, but which are properly his 
own. Mr. Ferguson satisfied 
himself that a considerable portion of 
the population of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland has arisen from an 
immigration more peculiarly Nor- 
wegian, proceeding from the western 
side of the island. Hitherto antiqua- 
rians were contented with referring 
to the invasion of Cumberland in875, 
from Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 
Mr. Ferguson’s object is to show that 
the prince part of the Scandi- 
navian colonization in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland did not proceed 
from this source—which was properly 
Danish, as distinguished from Nor- 
wegian—but that it was Norwegian, 
and must have occurred a century 
later. 

In Lincolnshire and Yorkshire the 
names of places are Danish -in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland Jor- 
wegian—pointing to another and dis- 
tinct immigration. Neither does it 
appear that such immigration was 
from the Scottish side; for, ‘ not- 
withstanding the strong Scandinavian 
element to be found in the language 
of Scotland and the character of the 
lowland Scots, the number of Scan- 
dinavian names of places is compara- 
tively small, and of those the most 
strongly marked are to be found 
along the Cumberland border, gradu- 
ally diminishing as we advance fur- 
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ther into the interior of Scotland.” 
Whatever Seandinavian element ex- 


ists in the general of Seot- 
land is of earlier date. ong the 
Scottish border Mr. Fi n states 


there is ra to be seen the tide- 
mark of @ more recent immigration 
proceeding from Cumberland, or from 
the shore of the Solway. 

This more recent immigration Mr. 
Ferguson regards as Norwegian; and 
describes it “as a stream which, de- 
scending from the north of Scotland, 
swept the western side of the island, 
and fixed its head-quarters in the Isle 
of Man :”"— 


That the occupation of an island such as 
that of Man would be the final object of 
what was evidently a powerful stream is 
hardly to be supposed, and we find accord. 
ingly that they made energetic attempts, 
attended with considerable success, to obtain 
a footing on the shore of Ireland. We find 
that, evidently masters of the sea, they took 
possession of most of the small islands both 
along the Scottish and English coasts, and 
succeeded in some instances in making small 
settlements upon the main land. One of the 
principal of these appears to have been in 
Pembrokeshire, and chiefly about Milford 
Haven, in the vicinity of that magnificent 
arm of the sea-which runs np, like 1 Norwe- 
gian fjord, into the land. We find here a 
number of Scandinavian names of places, and 
moreover bearing, as it seems to me, a con- 
siderable resemblance to those of Cumberland. 

We can scarcely suppose then that the 
nearest part of England, the coast of Cumber- 
land, would remain long unattempted by a 
brave and adventurous people, eager to obtain 
a settlement, and having a entrepot 
within a short distance from its shores. It 
is then from this quarter that I suppose the 
Norwegian settlers of Cumberland and West- 
moreland to have been derived, and assuming 
their Norwegian character to be satisfactorily 
established, it is only from this quarter that 
they could have been derived. 


Of such immigration there is no 
mention in ish chroniclers ; but 
Snorro Sturleson mentions Cumber- 
land and Wales among the countries 
visited by the Norwegian sea-rover, 
Olaf. Olaf was born in 970, and came 
to the throne of Norway in 995. His 
warlike expeditions must have been 
in the interval. Mr. Ferguson thinks, 
from other circumstances, about 990. 
This was about the same period that 
the Icelanders discovered Greenland. 

The ancient inhabitants of British 
descent were still lingering in the 
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mountains of Cumberland when this 
immigration took place. What be- 
came, asks Mr. Ferguson, of this an- 
cient race? There is no vestige of a 
Celtie origin in the characteristics, 
ph sical or moral, of the present in- 

itants of the district. The names 
of some of the mountain heights are, 
or seem to be, Celtic. This alone 
speaks of a people past utterly away. 
The Welsh writers assert that the 
Cumberland Britons, distracted by 
the continual incursions of Danes, 
Saxons, and Scots, migrated to Wales. 
Of the insecurity of the district we 
may judge from the fact that Car- 
lisle, destroyed by the Danes in 875, 
was not rebuilt till the time of Wil- 
liam Rufus. The last record of the 
Cumberland Britons is their conquest 
in 945, by the Saxon Edmund ; when 
our author, adopting the view which 
has been advocated by Pinkerton, 
thinks it probable that the remnant 
of the Britons migrated to Wales. 

Mr. Ferguson supposes Cumber- 
land almost without inhabitants from 
the causes we have indicated, when 
the N ians, already possessed of 
the Isle of Man, were led to make a 
settlement there :— 


Even supposing that they had not to make 
their way with the sword, they had a wild 
and an untamed country to encounter, and it 
would be with much toil and not a little en- 
durance that a subsistence would be won from 
the dense forests and the rocky mountains 
of their new home, But they came from a 
country wilder and poorer still, where they 
had long been inured to both. The district 
of the Tetlemark, so magnificent and so 
desolate—the mountains of the Hardanger, 
a name signifying, in the expressive language 
of the Old Norse, ‘a place of hunger and 
poverty”—were among the districts from 
which I suppose these Northern emigrants to 
have proceeded. And how these stont 
colonists cleared for themselves homes amid 
the forest, and gathered tribute from the 
mountain side, and how they protected the 
fruit of their industry with fences and walls 
—the ‘‘ thwaites,” and the “‘ seats,” and the 
** garths” of Cumberland will tell. 

As to the period over which the Norwegian 
colonization extended—the work may have 
been rapidly consummate], or it may have 
proceeded gradually a31 at intervals. It 
may have been that the last settlers were 
received when, as the Norwegian power de- 
clined in Man, the Northmen deserted the 
soil which they could no longer hold in sub- 
jection, for the shores where their countrymen 
were in stronger force; while, on the other 
hand, the Britons, such of them as might 
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be left, would naturally be disposed to emi- 
grate to Man. Thus an interchange of 
population would take place till the Isle, 
once the stronghold of the Norwegian power, 
would become, as it is at present, in posses- 
sion of a Celtic race, and the ancient British 
kingdom of Cumberland become the exclusive 
territory of tle Northmen. 


There are faint traditions in the 
district of the Danes—as all Scandi- 
navians are called—traditions too 
faint to build almost anything on 
them ; still, as far they go, they do 
something to confirm Mr. Ferguson’s 
theory. The names of the villages, 
Ulfby, Melmerby, and Thorkillby, 
are said to be derived from the names 
of three sons of a Dane by whom the 
villages were built. Near Devocke 
Water the remains of a Danish village 
are shown :— 


Another tradition refers to the origin of 
the breed of sheep called the Herdwick, which 
is peculiar to the mountains of the lake dis- 
trict. The particular characteristics of this 
breed are grey faces, absence of horns, dimi- 
nutive size, and remarkable powers of endu- 
rance. The farmers of the district, having 
a common right of mountain pasturage, are 
in the habit—perhaps anything but a judi- 
cious one—of putting on each as many sheep 
as ever he can get. The result of the ar- 
rangement is, that any breed less hardy than 
this would infallibly be starved—hence the 
value attached in this part of the country to 
the Herdwick sheep. Ihave, however, been 
assured by farmers of the district that, inde- 
pendently of any such consideration, the 
Herdwick is the breed which has been found, 
as the result of experiment, to be the most 
generally adapted to the mountain country of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. The tra- 
dition of the county asserts this breed to 
have been originally introduced by means of 
a Danish vessel shipwrecked on the coast. 
Now we have here an evident impression of 
the northern origin of these sheep ; and the 
story of the shipwrecked vessel, as a means 
of accounting for its importation, would be 
a natural addition to the legend when the 
fact of an actual immigration from the North 
had been forgotten, If indeed any of the 
Northern invaders brought property with 
them into the country, it is certainly very 
different to the idea gencrally entertained of 
the old sea-kings. Buta breed like this, the 
merits of which were summed up by the 
local Secretary to the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s exhibition held at Carlisle, in the 
remark that it would ‘stand starving better 
than any other sort,” might well be supposed 
to have come frum ‘a place of hunger and 
poverty.” 


In favour of Mr, Ferguson’s theory 
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is the fact, that the nomenclature in 
Cumberland seems framed on the 
same principle as in Iceland; the 
colonies in this particular differin 
from the parent country. In Icelan 
the names of places are taken from 
those of persons. This, as Mr. Fer- 
guson shows, is also the case in Cum- 
berland. A curious circumstance is 
also mentioned, that some of the most 
characteristic of the names of the 
Lake district and those of most fre- 
quent occurrence in the south of Nor- 
way do not exist in the north of Nor- 
way. This seems to point out the 
south of Norway as the particular 
part from which the Cumbrian set- 
tlers are derived. 

Such is the general outline of Mr. 
Ferguson’s argument. The difficulty 
of sustaining it is serious, from the 
resemblances between the several 
northern languages. To do anything, 
he must not only show that a word is 
Norwegian, but that it is notSaxon or 
Danish. And it is to be remembered 
that at the early period to which this 
investigation relates, the population 
of the north of Europe, as far as can 
be ascertained, used a common lan- 
guage. Mr. Laing asserts that they 
used a common tongue. This may 
not be in strictness true— there could 
not, however, have been such marked 
distinctions as the intervening centu- 
ries have produced ; and to say that 
a word was Norwegian rather than 
Danish or Swedish in the tenth cen- 
tury, because it is now spelled or pro- 
nounced in England so as to recall the 
present Norwegian form of the same 
word, rather than the appearance or the 
sound it assumes in what since the 
tenth century have become distinct 
languages, is rather hazardous. Ab- 
solute evidence, either etymological 
or of any other kind, Mr. Ferguson 
can have none. A high degree of 
probability is all that can be expected, 
and it requires in a reader more fair- 
ness of mind than can be ordinarily 
reckoned upon, to give due attention 
to an argument, the force of which 
does not depend upon any one fact, 
but on an accumulation of many, all 
tending in one direction. We incline 
to agree with Mr. Ferguson’s general 
view, while we think it exceedingly 
probable that many of the derivations 
which he gives of the names of per- 
son and place are, to say the least, 
doubtful, and some are such that we 
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cannot but imagine him, while he 
reads his lecture, indulging ina grave 
smile. At Thursby, we are told that 
at one time there was a temple con- 
taining an image of Thor ; and this 
is relied on as leading us to think of 
the Norwegians rather than the 
Danes or Swedes, as Thor was the 
god of the Norwegians, Odin of the 
anes, and Frey of the Swedes. We 
had been in the habit of regarding 
them all as belonging to the same 
system of mythology, and cannot 
agree with Mr. Ferguson, that even 
the strongest proof that at Thursby 
there once was what was called an 
image of Thor, would do anything to 
aid him in establishing the point of 
that neighbourhood having been at 
some former time colonized by Nor- 
wegians rather than by Danes. Our 
only knowledge of the eur of 
the northern nations is from Chris- 
tian sources, and it is really very 
slight. It is sufficient, however, to 
enable us to say that the Anglo- 
Saxons had the same system, were 
worshippers of the same deities, and 
to make it always a doubtful thing 
whether names of person or of place 
in which those names occur, unac- 
companied with something that fixes 
them to Scandinavia, may not be 
Anglo-Saxon. There is no saga what- 
ever that dates as early as the period 
which Mr. Ferguson assumes as that 
of the Norwegian colonization of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland— 
none that dates for some centuries 
later, though embodying earlier oral 
traditions. It is probable that the 
very first authentic account of the 
religion of these people is that found 
in Adam of Bremen’s writings, about 
the time Christianity was introduced 
into Sweden (A.D. 1064), in which 
he describes the temple at Upsala, 
where it would appear that there were 
images of Thor, Odin, and Frey. 
e give another of Mr. Ferguson’s 
pieces of evidence :— 


Not far from Appleby is a village called 
Hoff, situated in the manor of the same name, 
another place near it being called Hoff Row, 
and the adjoining common, now inclosed, 
being called Hoff Common. This name is 
from Old Norse hoy, a temple, of which it has 
originally been the site; and an extensive 
wood, in which is situated the residence of 
the proprietor, is still called Hoff Lund, ‘* the 
temple grove,” from Old Norse lundr, a 
grove, When we read the following account 
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from Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, of the 
proceedings of the Norwegians on taking 
possession of Iceland, we cannot fail to be 
struck with the manner in which, after the 
lapse of so many centuries, this manor still 
retains the distinguishing marks bestowed by 
its original possessor: —‘* When a chieftain 
had taken possession of a district, he allotted 
to each of the freemen who accompanied him 
a certain portion of land, erected a temple 
(hof), and became, as he had been in Nor- 
way, the chief, the pontiff, and the judge of 
the herad. Such a chieftain was called a 
Godi or Hofgodi, and all to whom he had 
allotted land were bound to accompany him 
on his journeys, and to pay a tax for the 
support of the temple.” Here then, in this 
manor of Hoff, we seem to have the original 
district taken possession of by a Northern 
settler, and in the midst of it the sacred 
grove, still called by its ancient name, in 
which stood the temple he erected, and by 
its side the dwelling of himself, the officiating 
priest, where still stands the residence of the 
proprietor, ‘* Hoff Lund House.” 


The names of several places in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland are 
adduced as rendering it probable that 
meetings for legislative and judicial 

urposes were held there—Tynwald, 
Postiniguesle, Legberthwaite, Moutay, 
and Caermote are instances of such 
names of places. Some of these words 
are as likely to be Saxon as Norse ; 
some would be sworn to by Celtic 
scholars as the property of the an- 
cient Britons. One fact of judicial 
or legislative assemblies having ever 
been held there would be worth a 
thousand inferences from doubtful 
etymologies. This seems to have been 
felt by Mr. Ferguson, but tradition 
is silent. Something, however, there 
is in the following considerations :— 


It would seem probable that the proceed- 
ings held at these places terminated with 
games or sports, of which we may have a relic 
in the races still held, or till lately held 
here—the course being from the bottom of 
one of two mote-hills to the top of the other. 

We have a curious record of one of the 
judicial proceedings of the Northmen—and 
sufficiently corroborative of the disorderly 
character which history accords to it—in our 
word “durdem,” or ‘‘durdom,” common 
also to some part of Yorkshire, signifying a 
tumult or uproar. I take this word to be 
from Old Norse dyradémr, a ‘‘ door-doom,” 
thus explained by Mallett. ‘‘In the early 
part of the (Icelandic) commonwealth, when 
& man was suspected of theft, a kind of tri- 
bunal composed of twelve persons named by 
him, and twelve by the person whose goods 
had been stolen, wag instituted before the 
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door of his dwelling, and hence called a door- 
doom; but as this manner of proceeding 
Srey eens pies hens Sees 

ence the word might very naturally become 
synonymous with the tumult and uproar 
which, it appears, generally characterized 
these proceedings. 


A word very like this of “dur- 
drum” or “ door-doom” exists in the 
spoken Irish, which makes us dis- 
trust Mr. Ferguson’s derivation. 

The names of the residences and 
settlements of the Northmen are 
next investigated, and they give con- 
siderable help ; in fact, in this is the 
strength of the case. 

Our author first considers those 
which indicate possession or location. 

Of these there are in the district 
which is the subject of inquiry the 
following :— 

A—Land—Earth—Thwaite— Rid- 
ding—Side—Skew—Ray. 

A (which, we are told, means pos- 
session) often occurs in connection 
with what we know to be the owner’s 
name :—as Ulfa, Craika, Breada. In 
Iceland it would appear that the 
word is used alone in the meaning of 
farm. Land is a word equally An- 
glo-Saxon and Scandinavian. Little 
therefore can be deduced from its 
occurrence in compound names ; still 
it would seem to be most often asso- 
ciated with words properly Nor- 
wegian, and the names ol pines in 
which it occurs are also found in Nor- 
way. arth, in the sense of a farm 
or estate, is Scandinavian, and occurs 
in the Lake country in this meaning, 
as in the case of Hawke’s Earth. 
Thwaite, (Norweetan Thveit, Da- 
nisH 7'ved,) meaning “a piece of land 
cleared in a forest,” occurs most fre- 
quently in Cumberland, is also very 
common in Westmoreland, becomes 
infrequent as we advance into York- 
shire, and ceases altogether in the 
more purely Danish district of Lin- 
colnshire. “In the Norwegian dis- 
tricts of the north of Scotland it is 
unknown ;” “ but for this,” adds Mr. 
Ferguson, “we must seek an explana- 
tion in Norway itself, and there we 
find it confined to a particular dis- 
trict—viz., the southwest of the 


peninsula, where it is exceedingly 
common, while in the south it is alto- 
— wanting.” The former is the 
district from which Mr. Ferguson 
would bring the Cumbrian colonists, 
The names in which Zhwaite enters 
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as & of the compound are in ge- 
neral formed by some word properly 
—often peculiarly — Scandinavian 
being prefixed to it, and as in the 
case of the names compounded with 
the affix land, the same names of 
places are found in the Lake districts 
of England and the southwest of Nor- 
way. Side means a settlement—what 
the Americans call a location, It is 
in general used as an affix to a proper 
name, that name seeming most often 
to be a Norwegian one. Words in- 
dicating the natural boundaries of 
property, rivers, rocks, hills, small 
ravines called gills (gis in the old 
Norse) occur everywhere, and always 
in composition with what are known 
to be proper names of men. Names 
of places are in the same way formed 
by the use of Norse words, si ifying 
artificial boundaries of one kind or 
other united to the names of North- 
men who may be supposed to have 
been theoriginal colonists, “Through- 
out the plain of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland the Saxon Zon and 
Ham freely mingle with the Scandi- 
navian By ; both the former, however, 
are Scandinavian as well as Saxon.” 
“‘ Of names more purely Saxon, such 
as Worth—Ford—so common in the 
south of England, wehave scarcely an 
example.” Ravensworth in West- 
moreland would seem to be one, but 
curiously enough it is always called 
Ravenside by the people of the dis- 
trict. 

Grain, Band, and Mel are terms 
expressing boundary or division. All 
are used in the Lake district, either 
separately or in composition with 
names which seem to be properly 
Norwegian. 

Our author next examines the 
names of the dwellings of his sup- 
posed Northmen—vil , towns, 
and isolated habitations in the valleys 
or upon the mountains. “The most 
common Scandinavian term for a 
village or collection of houses, tak- 
ing the district generally, is by.” 
“This does nothing for the Nor- 
wegian theory; it is rather against it, 
as more properly Danish than Nor- 
wegi Mr. Ferguson sup’ it to 
have been introduced into the district 
at an earlier period than that of his 
imagined Norwegian colonization, 
and at a time when the district was 
overrun by Northumbrian Danes. 
The word, however, is not unknown 
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in Norway. The absence of words 

perly Danish leads Mr. Ferguson 
to think that the incursions of the 
Northumbrian Danes had little to 
say to the permanent population of 
the district. Thorp is one of these 
words. In Denmark it everywhere 
occurs—scarce ever in Norway or the 
Norwegian settlements. In Cumber- 
land there is no instance of its use ; 
in Westmoreland but very few. “The 
word seems to be one which marks 
by its absence the Norwegian charac- 
ter of the district.” 

An interesting part of Mr. Fergu- 
son’s book is his account of the names 
of places in the Lake country, derived 
from their having been the last rest- 
ing places ofthe Northmen. The evi- 
dence is little more than what the 
names themselves afford, united 
with the facts that the Northmen, 
whether Danes, Swedes, or Nor- 
wegians, all entertained the desire 
that the place of their sepulchre 
should be high and unenclosed, and 
visible to all who travelled by land or 
by sea. “ Hoddbarrow,” the grave of 
Oddi over the Duddon, and “ Silver- 
how,” where an old Viking of the 
name of Sélvar reposes, are such 

ves asthe Northmen of old would 
ave selected, and the names indicate 
that there they repose. Holborn-hill 
is substituted in modern language for 
Holborn-how. The name inthe Lake 
country is thought to express the se- 
pulchral mound for an old Viking. Is 
this the derivation of the Holborn- 
hill of London? How strange a 
burial-place! Is this the “ desolate 
place” that some old Northman direct- 
ed to be heaped up for him ? 

The pile of stones often found on 
the tops of mountains is in the Lake 
district called a “raise.” This we 
are told is a Norse word—the British 
or Celtic would be “cairn.” The 
burial-place .of the last British king 
of Cumberland is called Dunmail- 
raise. Ths, Mr. Ferguson says, 
arises from the Northmen giving the 
names, which their own language sup- 
plied, to all sepulchral monuments 
found by them. 

The fourth chapter of Mr. Fergu- 
son’s book is entitled “‘ Runic Insecrip- 
tions :” these are, for the most 
on grave-stones, and supply. little or 
nothing in aid of his ent ; 
where decypherable, it would ad r 
that they are An n. e 
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name of a Dane or Norwegian would 
seem to have been found on one lately 
by the persons engaged in the 
restoration of Carlisle cathedral ; but 
the persons who have examined the 
stone are not as to its meaning, 
or even as to what the letters of the 
inscription are. 

On Mr. Ferguson’s theory, the 
Northern colonists entered by the 
west side of land, and he finds 
strong confirmation of his theory in 
the fact, that there are few of the 
mountains which bear British names, 
or names purely Anglo-Saxon. He 
gives a great many instances of the 
names being identical with those in 
Norway. Bleafell, Dunfell, &c., of 
the English Lake district are the 
same words as Bleafjeld, Dunfjeld, 
&c., of Norway. The names of lakes 
and rivers in the same way are com- 
mon to both districts. 

Some eighty names of places are 
examined, and prove to be Scandina- 
vian—many to be purely Norwegian. 


There are many readers who will be 
more struck with the following pecu- 
liarity than with anything that can 
be deduced from particular words :— 


A peculiar manner of combining a number 
of words together may be remarked upon as 
prevalent both in this district and in Norway. 
Thus in Sealthwaiterigg Gate in Westmore- 
land we have a string of four words signifying 
**the road to the log-house in the cleared 
ground upon the ridge.” So in Norway, 
Viknesholmer, ‘the islands in the bay beside 
the promontory,” Myrkkaddal, “the dark 
and cold valley,” &c. The same peculiarity 
is still to be found in the dialect of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland. 


A list is given of one hundred and 
fifty names of families existing, most 
of them from time immemorial, in the 
Lake district, which are either identi- 
cal with or scarcely changed from 
Scandinavian names; two-thirds of 
these are Norwegian, not Danish or 
Swedish names, and the rest are, we 
believe, common to all the Scandina- 
vian kingdoms. Our author regards 
the Scandinavian names as having 
gradually diminished, owing to the 
interch of population going on 
through all of the empire, and 
in earlier days owing to the new 
names taken in baptism, by which 
would most often be lost such names 
as were connected with the old 
Northern niythology. The families 
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called from Thor or Odin would be 
disposed to exhibit the sincerity with 
which they adopted Christianity by 
renouncing such names. 

An interesting section of the work 
before us is that in which the cha- 
racteristics, manners, and customs of 
the Cumbrians are discussed. The 
re32mblance which in many respects 
they bear to the Norwegians is very 
striking. The natives of the moun- 
tain country—the Fell-siders, as they 
are called (the word “ Fell-siders” is 
itsclf Scandinavian)—are decidedly a 
taller race than the rest of England. 


** In England to this day,” observes Sir 
E. B. Lytton in his romance of Harold, 
**the descendants of the Anglo-Danes in 
Cumberland and Yorkshire are taller and 
bonier than those of the Anglo-Saxons as in 
Surrey and Sussex.” But there is some 
difference between the natives of Cumberland 
and those of Yorkshire—the former, though 
equally firmly knit, being of a less burly 
build than the inhabitants of the more purely 
Danish district, and in that respect more 
nearly resembling the Norwegians. As the 
people of Norway are remarkable for the 
lightness of the hair, particularly in child- 
hood, so I think that any one who hss tra- 
velled much in Cumberland could scarcely fail 
to be struck with the groups of white-haired 
children which every where met him in the 
villages, particularly among the mountains. 
Upon the whole, though the general resem- 
blance of the Teutonic race does not render 
any of the minuter shades of difference so 
readily perceptible, it seems to me, so far as 
I am qualified to judge, that there is a cer- 
tain distinguishable resemblance between the 
peasantry of Norway and that of our moun- 
tain district. 


The resolute independence of cha- 
racter which has been ascribed to the 
parts of England and Scotland ori- 
ginally peopled by the Danes—-York- 
shire, Norfolk,Cumberland, and large 
districts in the Scottish lowlands— 
our author has no hesitation in attri- 
ae to the existence of a class of 
landed proprietors called in the locali- 
ties where they are found “states- 
men,” or estates-men. They are ab- 
solute owners of the land which they 
cultivate—it is worked by their own 
hands, and they are not classed with 
the gentry or in any way above the 
farmers of other people’s land. Still 
the feeling of absolute ownership car- 
ries with it the thought of inde- 
pendence, and secures some of its 
many virtues, The colonization of 
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Iceland was of a character highly 
aristocratic. It was condu by 
pontiff-chieftains; the expense was 
considerable, as the leaders of the 
expedition had to provide everything 
for the colonists—provisions, winter 
stores, live stock, and even the timber 
for their dwellings. Mr. Ferguson 
thinks that in the colonization of Cum- 
berland—which, no doubt, was of a 
less formal character—the majority 
of the settlers were of the class called 
in Norway Odalsmen, a word indi- 
cating absolute ownership, and which 
he thinks may not impossibly be dis- 
guised in the word “ Dalesmen,” as 
this class of men are called in the 
mountain districts of this part of 
England. Other derivations will, of 
course, at once suggest themselves for 
the word “dalesman” to those in- 
clined to dispute Mr. Ferguson's 
theory, but while we think him very 
probably right in his account of the 
word, it is not to be forgotten that his 
view does not in any degree rest upon 
this. The odal or udal or adel man 
—for in every imaginable way is the 
word spelt, and sought to be explained, 
too, on several not very consistent 
suppositions—held his property in ab- 
solute right. He was a peasant, for 
he cultivated the land with his own 
hands. It was not more than would 
oo himself and his family. It 
could not do this and also support a 
slave. It would ceadise diene 
or more of it to do this; still less 
did it give surplus produce enough to 
make it possible tosupport, in addition 
to the cultivators, an order of nobi- 
lity. The land of the odals-man was 
originally inalienable, and when the 
relations of modern society varied this, 
the “odal-born” was still allowed to 
redeem the inheritance of his family. 
The land was transmitted to the in- 
heritors, whether children or more 
remote relatives, in equal shares, so 
that these small estates became each 
day smaller. This led to perpetual 
emigration, or to making the sea the 
home of those for whom the land was 
too narrow. In Norway there was 
no order of nobility, nor could there 
be from the cause we have indicated. 
This compelled direct communication 
between the sovereign and odalsmen. 
Theking, if not elected by them, could 
not yet enter upon his office till reecog- 
nized by them. Assume the same 
class in England, their relative posi- 
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tion is at once changed by the mere 
fact of other orders of society exist- 
ing ; and the odalsman becomes the 
— ——— a 

n Norway the ter of the 
soil is in the hands of bine ect of 
from two to three hundred acres, 
as in Cumberland in the days of 
the “statesmen,” for we fear that 
this class of proprietors is passing 
away ; and in both countries the same 
independent spirit existed or was 
supposed to exist. In both countries 
there was coldness and reserve of 
manner ; anunfavourable critic would 
call it churlishness. The caution and 
shrewdness supposed to distinguish 
the Yorkshireman, the Cumbrian. and 
the Scot, is referred to Scandinavian 
blood. This, too, is expressed by 
what is a Norse word, slightly changed 
in intonation—“ canny”—the precise 
meaning cf which it is not easy 
to fix, as we are told of “a canny 
Jass” and “a canny wet day” and 
‘‘canny old Cumberland.” The love 
of litigation is said to distinguish the 
Anglo-Danes or Anglo-Norwegians 
from all the other natives of England. 
This surely is fanciful. 

The use of wheaten bread was, till 
of late, unknown or unfrequent in 
Cumberland. As in Scotland and in 
Iceland, oatmeal rey was the 
food of the peasantry. e suspect 
that. wherever wheat wil] not grow, 
or even where it does, and any ae 
cheaper than wheat can be pure ; 
it must be the food of the peasantry. 
We must exclude from the argument 
ali that relates to food. What the pea- 
santry eat in Cumberland at present 
cannot give the faintest helpto usinas- 
certaining who their remote ancestors 
were. Something, however, may be 
gathered from the words by which 
they describe their food. ‘“ Cakes, 
made of barley, ard called flat bread, 
similar to the fad bred of Norway, 
are still in general use. They are 
also known by tke name of scons, a 
word which may probably be derived 
from old Norse, scan, a crust.” 

In their amusements there is some 
resemblance between the English 
Lakers and the Norwegians. Both 


are distinguished for their skill in 


wrestling ; th retain what would 
seem some relic of the sword-dance, 
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and in the plays of children are still 
used some words unintelligible in the 
language of England, and the mean- 
ing of which is supplied by the old 
Norse. In the local dialects of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland there is 
mingled a Scandinavian element in 
very large proportions, which distin- 
guishes it from the general language 
of England. An exceedingly valuable 
part of this book is a glossary of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland words 
used in the every-day familiar lan- 
guage of the people, of Anglo-Saxon 
or Scandinavian origin. Whatever 
be the fate of Mr. Ferguson’s specula- 
tions as to the people who may have 
colonized Cumberland in the ninth or 
tenth century (and wethink his theory 
one exceedingly probable), there can 
be no doubt of the importance of the 
glossarial part of the book to every 
etymologist. 

Till of late years the disposition 
was to attach but little importance to 
the Danish invasions of England. 
They were regarded as storms, which, 
when they had passed over, left no 
trace. Mr. Worsaae’s book has pro- 
bably been one of the chief works 
which has led to a different estimate 
of their importance. Both he and 
Mr. Ferguson are disposed to trace 
the dauntless seamanship of England 
to the inherited “salt blood” of the 
old sea-rovers. Worsaae has observed 
that Nelson is a Scandinavian name, 
and that Lord Nelson was sprung 
from one of the English counties peo- 
et by the Danes. Mr. Fe n 

nds Blake and Rodney in the Blaka 
and Hrodny of the Scandinavian 
Vikings. This is not improbable, 
though other accounts are given of 
two at least of the names. 

Mr. Ferguson says: - 


It might be curious te speculate further on 
the northern origin of names. We might 
ask whether the well-known Dick Turpin? 
was not a genuine descendant of one of the 
Yorkshire vikings—whether Thurtell,? the 
treacherous murderer of his friead, did not 
preserve the worst form of Scandinavian fero- 
city. But though a characteristic trait seems 
sometimes to start up like a family likeness 
after inany generations,—-Saxon and Dane 
have long been blended into one people, and 
in many and varied spheres the descendants 
of tle Northmen have obtained renown. 
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Aftnold! and Tait* have snecessively develop- 
ed the intelligence of the youth of England— 
Anderson® and Rolfe* maintain the dignity 
of the British bench-.Brodie® has taken off 
his limbs with a difference to humanity— 
Urling® is famed for lace--and Gunter? pre- 
sides bly over wedding breakfasts. ‘The 
descendants of Northern Skalds seem to have 
found a congenial occupation in boukselling, 
for among our titost emirietit publistiers, viz., 
Cadell? Colbotfi,® Hall, Orme,?! and 
Tait, bear names of Scandinavian origin. ** At 
this moment,” writes a noble lecturer on the 
subject,** ** some sturdy Haavard ( Howard), 
the proprietor of a sixty-acre farm, but 
sprung from that stock the nobility of whose 
blood is become proverbial, may be success- 
fully opposing some trifling tax at Dron- 
theim, while an illustrious kinsman of his 
house is the representative of England's 
majesty at Dublin.” 


Mr. Ferguson su that a name 
pretty familiar in Ireland, and not 
unheard of in other countries, may be 
Scandinavian. ‘ Connell is a family 
name in some of the English districts 
peopled by Danes or Norwegians, 
‘and the respective prefixes ‘O’ and 
‘Mac’ might indicate across between 
the natives and the Northern settlers.” 
The lecturer from whom Mr. Fer- 
nan quotes is Lord Dufferin, who in 
anuary last read at Belfast a ve 
interesting paper on Northern Anti- 
quities, which ought to be published 
in somé more permanent form than 
the local journals. In the course of 
the lecture he read two poems of great 
and power, one suggested to 
him by Sturleson’s account of King 
Haco’s death. The king receives his 
death wound as he is cutting down 
the colours of the foe. He commands 
his followers to lay him beside the 
bodies of his dead companions and the 
spoils of the battle-field, and then, 
having set fire to the vessel, to leave 
him to his fate. “The wind was 
blowing off the land. The ship flew, 
burning in clear flames, out between 
- the islets and into the ocean.” The 
other poem is on the destruction of 
West Greenland, and is called by its 
author “a kind of ballad, which was 
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composed in the very waters whefe 
= occurrences which it describes took 

ace.” 
. We wish that Lord Dufferin would 
publish these poems. 

We have read Mr. Fe n’s book 
with great pleasure, and are all but 
convinced that an incursion, and, pro- 
bably, a peaceful colonization of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, distinct 
from any incursion of the Northmen 
from Northumberland, took place 
at the time he has indicated, on the 
west coast of England. To this ex- 
tent we think his arguments a 
proaches demonstration. That this 
colonization was of Norwegians rather 
than of other branches of the Scandi- 
navian family, we regard as doubtful ; 
thinking it is dangerous to draw any 
very strong inferences from the exist- 
ing distinctions between languages so 
closely allied, and which we incline to 
believe were more nearly one at the 
period to which Mr. Ferguson’s in- 
vestigation refers. Still even here 
the probabilities are with him, and 
we feel that essential service is done 
to our literature by a work which 
seeks to bring into distinct light ques- 
tions of the deepest interest, whether 
considered ethnologically or with re- 
ferenceto their actual effect on society. 
It is not unimportant to the individual 
nor to society to think of the past. 
While Imagination governs us to the 
extent which it does in all circum- 
stances in which Man can be placed 
it must be important to the individual 
to feel from what source his blood has 
sprung. These old sea-kings and 
vikings of the North in their day 
did much to regenerate dead Europe. 
The le who for more than three 
hundved years were kings of Nor- 
thumberland, and who for a considera- 
ble time were kings of England, who, 
after the Norman conquest, retained 
possession of Northumberland, West- 
moreland, Cumberland, and part of 
Lancashire, (which are omitted in 
Domesday-book as not belonging to 
England) are surely not to be for- 








(1) Arnalldr,—“ Old eagle ?” ——(2) Teitr.._(8) Haldovsen.—— (4) Hrolfr, mighty. 
(5) Broddi, perhaps from broddr, a spear, dart, goad, anything sharp, a lancet._—-(6) Erlingr, 
industrious. — (7) Gunther, from gunn, battle.——(8) Kadall._—(9) Kolbiorn, Kollr, 
helmeted, and barn, a child..—-(10) Hallr—halir, a flint ?—rather halr,. ‘vir liber et 


liberalis.” —_( 


men,”"by Lord Dufferin. 


11) Omr, a serpent—the Old Eng. worm. ——(12) Lecture on ‘* The North- 
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gotten when we think of the ancestors 
of existing England. We think of 
them, too, when we think of the past, 
and when we look to the future we 
trust that something of what has heen 
called the “ salt blood” of the North 
shall not be wanting to us. 


In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old: 
We must be free or die who speak the tongne 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and 
morals hold 
Which Milton held, 
sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold, 


In everything we are 


We think it not improbable that 
there may be local traditions in the 
Lake country supporting Mr. Fergu- 
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poems is one singularly wild and fanci- 
ful, which refers to a popular belief 
in one of the mountain valleys :-— 


In this smooth and open dell 
There is a tempest-stricken tree; 
A corner-stone by lightning cut, 
The last stone of a cottage hut ; 
And in this cell you see 

A thing no storm can e’er destroy, 
The shadow of a Danish boy. 


Many readers will thank us for re- 
ferring to the poem. In the edition 
of his poems before us it is entitled, 
2 Freee and classed with what 
he cal ms of the fancy. Nothing 
that he Ge written has to us a greater 
charm :— 


The Danish boy walks here alone, 
The lovely dell is all his own. 


son’s view. Among Wordsworth’s 


CESAR. 
BY THOMAS IRWIN. 


I. 


Within the dim Museum room, 

Mid dusty marbles, drowsed in light, 
Black Indian idols, deep-sea bones, 
Gods, nymphs, and uncouth skeletons, 

One Statua of stately height 

Shines from an old nook’s shifting gloom. 


Mark well : as from a turret tall 
Droops some victorious flag, the wreath 
Of conquest tops him ; keenly nigh 
Gleams the worn cheek and falcon eye, 
Whose fixed spirit flames beneath 
That bony crown pyramidal. 


Ill, 


"Tis he whose name around the earth 
Has rolled in History’s echoing dreams ; 
An antique shape of Destiny, 
A soul demoniac, born to be 
A king or nothing ;—moulded forth 
From giant nature’s fierce extremes, 


Iv, 


His was a policy like fate, 

That shapes to-day for future hours ; 
The sov’reign Seana his to draw 
From crude events their settled law, 

To learn the soul, and turn the weight 

Of human passions into powers. 
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His was the mathematic might 
That moulds results from men and things ; 
The eye that pierces at a glance, 
The will that wields all circumstance, 
The star-like soul of force and light, 
That moves etern on tireless wings. 


vi. 


Keen as some star’s magnetic rays, 

His judgment subtle and sublime 
Unlocked the wards of every brain, 
Till, cloathed in gathered might amain, 

Scorning the inferior Destinies, 
He burst the palace gates of Time. 


VIL. 


Bright, swift, resistless as the sun, 

He scorned the tract of traversed sky ; 
Though throned in empery supreme, 
Still held the mighty past a dream, 

Self-emulative, storming on 

To vaster fields of Victory. 


VIL. 


Thus upward ever, storm and shade 
Flew past, but till he reached the goal 
He paused not ; on one height intent, 
But from the clouds of blind event, 
That severed to his gaze, re-made 
The wings of his triumphant soul. 


IX. 


*Tis noon above the Tribune’s Hall ; 

The white crowds choake each stately way. 
Who seeks the People’s sutirage there? — 
Hark to the cry that floods the air, 

Even to the pillared Capitol, 
‘** Tis Ceesar, Ceesar wins the day !” 


x. 


Now girt with bright centurioned bands, 
Along the verge of earth he trod, 
That Romeward he might cast in flame 
The reflex of his conquering fame ; 
Still worshipping ’mid ruined lands 
His Fate’s imaginary god. 


xi. 


‘Tis night within a realm of gloom ; 
The red moon from a sailless sea 
Looks with a face that seems to mourn 
O’er Rome’s grey column of war forlorn, 
Caught in the current-clasp of doom, 
Girt by th’ outnumbering enemy. 





Cesar. 
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Deject with famine, march, and toil, 
e captains gather weak and wan ; 
And swoons upon the silence drear 
The broken mutterings of fear, 
And sounds along the barren soil 
The tramp of the Barbarian. 


XII. 


But as the white electric storm 
Descends the upper air, and rolls 
Across the world the cloudy tracts, 
In tempests’ spectral cataracts 
Of fire and rain—one fated Form 
Flames like a meteor on their souls, 


XIV. 


And o’er the currents of the war 
His spirit centres like a spell, 
Ruling the ruin wrought beneath, 
Cold as a minister of Death ; 
Cold as the lone and sovereign star 
That sways the shadowy surge of hell. 


xv. 


Though face to face with black despair 
Inexorably firm : ’till now 
Through cloven chasms of carnage rush 
His legions ; and the morning flush 
Gilds from the foeman’s forest lair 
The blood of his exultant brow. 


XVI. 


The lightning blasts the harvest skies, 
The plague-sun burns in tropic ire, 
The earthquake rolls the mountains o’er, 
The trade-wind blows from shore to shcr3, 
The comet, splendouring as it flies, 
Drowns some great orb in flood or fire. 


XVII. 


And such was He, a sphere of powers 
Miraculously fused and cast 
Within grey Nature’s mighty mould, 
That shapes the brains of fire and gcld— 
Bright monarchs of the future hours, 
Colossal godheads of the past. 


XVIII. 


To break the rude, barbarian soil 
For use with battle’s iron plough ; 
To sow mid showers of blood and tears 
Rich harvests for the rising years ; 
To yield the conquered om for spoil— 
e world’s great Husbandman wert thou, 
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Who toiled to blend the lands, and wing 
Their races through careers of Light, 
*Till, compassing its radiant girth, 
The nations of united earth 
Might roll through heaven's expansure, bright 
And solid as great Saturn’s Ring. 


xx. 


Oh, Spirit wrapped in ceaseless storm, 
Strange comrade thou of death and doom ; 
Cementing still through sleepless strife, 
The crown of man’s prospective life ; 
Still brightening earth’s regenerate form, 
Even in the shadow of the tomb. 


XXI. 


Created, cultured, known, and tried 
By One who shapes with unseen hand, 
“All Being, from the insect grain 
Up to the gloried seraph brain, 
A destined spirit of command, 
True to thy star, thou’st lived and died :- 


XXII. 


And now, O meteor of the past, 

Thy memory spans the world of old, 
Thy footsteps fire the dust of Rome, 
Thy glory gilds the Agyptian gloom, 

And circling from the Orient gold, 

Strikes to the blue Atlantic vast. 


XXIiIl. 


High statued on thine Alp of Fame, 
Fon death’s white snows thou lookest down 
Upon the conquered land and sea, 
An image of eternity ;— 
The rolling suns illume thy crown, 
The world’s great echoes voice thy name. 


XXIV. 


A name still brightening with the Age, 
That o'er the sombre catacombs 
Of havoc views along the skies 
The temples of the Future rise, 
Shrines of the hero, saint, and sage, 
That take the heaven on golden domes. 


XUM 


Thomas Gainsborough. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH.* 


Tuts work has the advantage of 
being wanted. In his own day, 
Thomas Gainsborough achieved both 
fame and fashion. He has since kept 
his place in gallery and exhibition, as 
a master of English landscape and 
portraiture, through the progress of 
almost seventy years, Yet no modern 
artist has been less written about, 
though his age was that of Pilkington 
and Horace Walpole. The reading 
public have hitherto known as little of 
the man— how he lived, learned, and 
comported himself, as if his subjects 
had been the fair and famous of 
Froissart’s Chronicle. There seems to 
be a fate in matters of biography, 
whose favors are by no means equal- 
ly distributed. Doubtless men’s ha- 
bits and characters have much to do 
with it, but all the whys and where- 
fores can never be traced out. 
Gainsborough was, till now, a notable 
instance of biographical neglect in 
this life-writing time. But the book 
before us fills the vacant niche, and 
merits a welcome alike from the 
lovers of art, and the readers of me- 
moirs, for good intentions well execu- 


lts author, the late Mr. Fulcher of 
Sudbury, Suffolk, was for many years 
mayor of that ancient burgh, and a 
respected member of “the trade,” but 
more note-worthy for a love of letters 
in general, a volume of poems, and 
sundry prose compositions, known far 
beyond its rustic limits. His atten- 
tion was naturally drawn to the 
traditions of his native town. Gains- 
borough had been born there, edu- 
cated at the old-fashioned grammar- 
school which had disciplined and turn- 
ed out the boys of many a generation ; 
and as the task was left to him, Mr. 
Fulcher set about collecting notes and 
materials for a life of his celebrated 
townsman. A sudden death, from 
disease of the heart, on 19th June, 
1855, cut short his literary labors. 
His only surviving son, however, took 
up the work, ond les given the British 
public a small but handsome volume, 
containing as much information on 
Gainsborough’s life, times, and works, 


* Life of Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., by the late George Williams Fulcher. Edited by 
1856. 


hig Son, London: Longman and Co, 


as a less painstaking biographer would 
have diluted into three post octavos, 
Cornersearchers, who have been lucky 
enough to stumble on a stray letter or 
anecdote, may indeed wonder “ why 
Mr. Fulcher overlooked that.” But 
let it be remembered that till his 
work appeared, twenty-eight pages in 
Allan Gunnin ham’s Lives of the 
Painters, was the only authentic ac- 
count of the celebrated artist. 

As it. is, this volume is one of un- 
usual interest, abounding in curious 
anecdote, graphic description, and 
critical remarks, both original and 
collected. There is also appended a 
complete catalogue of Gainsborough’s 
pictures, with notes touching their 
whereabouts, history, and sales, which 
artists and amateurs will value. Sam- 
ples are, however, the best proof of 
quality. After relating that the 
artist was born in Sudbury, in the 
year 1727—birth-day not recorded— 
that his father was a member of the 
ancient woollen trade, which from 
Edward the Third’s plantation of 
Flemings had flourished in that town 
—that his mother was a woman of 
more than common cultivation, who 
practised flower painting for her pri- 
vate amusement, and died early, the 
narrative offers this description of the 
little old town, as it appeared in his 
boyhood :— 


Its then unpaved thoroughfares were at 
irregular intervals encroached upon by uncouth 
porches, ornamented with carvings still more 
uncouth, antediluvian monsters and zoology- 
defying griffins, whose antiquity was their 
only recommendation. Doubtless these curi- 
ous figures often attracted the notice of the 
young painter on his way to school, and pro- 
bably employed his earliest pencil. He told 
Thicknesse, his first patron, that there was 
not a picturesque clump of trees, nor even a 
single tree of any beauty, no, nor hedge-row, 
stein, or post in or around his native town, 
which was not from his earliest years trea- 
sured in his memory. * * * Whilst 
there was so much that was picturesque in 
the town of Sudbury, the surrounding coun- 
try was not deficient in grace or beauty. The 
woodman’s axe had not then thinned the old 
ancestral trees, nor had the railway broken 
in upon its rustic retirement. Constable, 
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nurtured amid the same scenery, dwells with 
lingering fondness on its gentle declivities, its 
luxuriant meadow-fiats sprinkled with flocks 
and herds, its well cultivated uplands, its 
woods and rivers, with numerous scattered 
villages and churches, farms and picturesque 


cottages. 


The second chapter is devoted to 
family history, and contains an amus- 
ing account of Gainsborough’s brother 
John, familiarly known in Sudbury 
as ‘Scheming Jack,’ and, the author 
says, ‘‘more freshly remembered there 
than the Royal Academician with all 
his wide-spread celebrity.” His 
schemes were of the mechanical order, 
and ranged from astronomical instru- 
ments to cradles that rocked them- 
selves. The projector was always in 
want of money to complete his inven- 
tions, none of which were ever per- 
fected, except a pair of iron wings. 
There is also an account of the steady 
brother, Humphry, who became a 
dissenting minister, settled at Henley- 
upon-Thames, studied mechanics in a 
less expensive but more practical 
fashion, and disputed, at least through 
his friends, the steam discoveries 
with Watt. Then come details of the 
Painter’s boyhood—how he was in- 
chned to play truant, very partial to 
holidays, in pursuit of which his 
father’s handwriting was occasionally 
forged, and how his first painting was 
the portrait of a rustic depredator in 
the act of stripping a pear-tree. The 
delinquent was, it seems, brought to 
the stocks by that picture, and we are 
told, “‘ his friends now began to think 
that something might be made of a 
lad possessing so true an eye and so 
ae a hand. Consultations were 
held, opinions canvassed, and his 
schoolmaster (seeing that Thomas had 
made such progress in his studies !) 
recommended his removal to London.” 
Gainsborough at first tried engraving, 
and fifteen prints by his hand, hither- 
to unknown to biographers, are men- 
tioned in a note. We are next 
introduced to his early master, 
Hayman, of whom it is said that 
“those who disputed his supremacy 
in matters of art, never questioned 
his ability to decide on the com 
tuve merits of the boxers of Smithfield 
and Moorfields”—that “ he occasion- 
ally introduced his pugilistic practices 
into the painting room, and engaged 
in ah encounter with a sitter previous 
to the taking of his portrait.” Such 
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an example could have no good effect 
on Gainsborough’s youth and morals. 
The academy in St. Martin’s Lane 
was also no school of improvement :— 


Its members consisted for the most part 
of indifferent engravers, coach painters, scene 
painters, drapery painters— 


Of men who might have made good jailors, 
Nightmen, or tolerable tailors, 


and who dogmatised on the subject of art, 
while they understood few of its principles, 


With such knowledge as he could 
gather in this select academy, the 
painter, after four years absence, re- 
turned to his native town, where his 
probation was closed by marriage, and 
the lady is described as possessed of 
many charms, including a comfortable 
annuity and a mysterious a 
The wedding was followed by a re- 
moval to Ipswich, as a wider and 
richer field. Here we are told how 
he rented a house at six pounds a 
year, followed his art chiefly by 
making studies and sketches, was ex- 
pected to paint and glaze the mansion 
of a neighbouring squire,struck upan 
acquaintance with Joshua Kirby, who 
found him sketching on the banks of 
the Orwell, and got patronised by 
Philip Thicknesse, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Landguard Fort. Of this 
gentleman Mr. Fulcher says :— 


Descended from an ancient family and pos- 
sessed of high connexions, these things only 
served to call attention to his follies and 
muke his failings conspicuous. Handsome 
and insolent, a suldier and a bully, the father 
of a peer and a scanduliser of the nobility, he 
abused every privilege and neglected no oppor- 
tunity of self injury. He had in a remarka- 
ble degree the fuculty of lessening the num- 
ber of his friends, and increasing the number 
of his enemies. He was perpetually imagin- 
ing insult, and would sniff an injury from afar, 
Explanation, concession, apology, everything 
that would satisfy a gentleman would not 
satisfy Philip Thicknesse. Contention was 
essential to his existence. Presented with a 
commission in early life, almost the first use 
he made of it was to fight aduel. He obtain- 
ed promotion, and libelled his superior officer, 
Imprisonment could not teach him wisdom, 
for at the expiration of the term of his con- 
finement his liberty again served as a cloak 
for muliciousness. At length, having lost 
friends, health, and fortune, he could think 
of no better method of revenging himself on 
mankind than by publishing his biography, 
wherein bis spites, his bickerings, bis disap- 
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pointments, the ill-natured things he did, the 
mistakes he made, the worth he insulted, are 
recorded with a minuteness which his most 
malignant enemy might have envied. How 
he cured Lord Thurlow of bile, and quarrelled 
with him about payment; how he was en- 
trusted with the care of two young ladies in 
France, and how he confined them in a con- 
vent because their dog made a meal of Mrs. 
Thicknesse’s paroquet; how he befriended an 
eminent actor in early life, and how ungrate- 
ful it was of him not to subscribe fur a copy 
of the *Memoirs;’ how he was entrusted 
with some private letters of Lady Wortley 
Montague, and how Lord Erskine wheedled 
him out of the secret of their address; how 
he got himself into the Queen’s Bench Prison, 
and how his release was hailed by the Scotch- 
man who attempted to assassinate Wilkes, 
and by the veritable Cock Lane Ghost—all 
these things are told with a solemn gravity, 
expectant not merely of attention, but of 
sympathy, approval, and applause.” 


Extracts from another work of Thick- 
nesse, for it seems he attempted to be 
Gainsborough’s biographer as well as 
his own, are quoted. He asked the 
artist to sketch Landguard Fort, lent 
him an ‘ excellent fiddle,’ believed in 
his merits, ever after hoisted his flag 
on that territory as the first discover- 
er, and ultimately advised a removal 
to Bath. The author remarks :-— 


No city in England, save the metropolis, 
then afforded a more advantageous sphere fora 
portrait painter, * * * Opulent loung- 
ers, ruined spendthrifts, and brainless beaux 
sought amidst its numberless guieties to 
minister to their minds diseased, and cure 
themselves of ennui. Their tastes and 
habits, their vanities and foibles, their pas- 
sions and intrigues, afforded ample scope for 
the satirist, and were svon to furnish subjects 
for the verse of Anstey, the dramas of 
Sheridan, and the novels of Madame 
D’Arblay. 


Fortune smiled on the painter’s 
settlement in that gay city. ‘ His 
house,” as a wit of the day said, 
“became Gains-borough.” Charges 
were gradually raised from five to 
one hundred guineas, and in process 
of time pictures were sent to the 
London exhibitions. Half the cele- 
brities of his day were painted by 
Gainsborough during his Bath resi- 
dence. He satistied the vanity of 
Quin, patronized, in the best sense, 
young Henderson, won the friendship 
of Garrick, and failed in a fancy por- 
trait of Shakespeare. But, passing 
mach of interest and amusement, we 
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select the following description of a 
picture justly celebrated as an exam- 
ple of combined landscape and por- 
trait painting; it is the portrait of 
General Honeywood :— 


Through a richly-wooded scene, wherein 
the sturdy oak and silvery-barked birch are 
conspicuous, the soldier, mounted on a bay 
horse, appears to be passing. His scarlet 
dress contrasts finely with the mass of sur- 
rounding foliage. Nothing can be easier 
than bis attitude, as with one hand he curds 
in his charger, and with the other holds his 
sword, which seems to flash in the sunbeams, 
Gainsborough has painted no secabbard—an 
implied compliment, perchance, to the Gene- 
ral’s bravery. 


The painter’s devotion to the kin- 
dred yet contrasting art of music 
appears to have been ardent and con- 
stant. The excellent fiddle which 
Governor Thicknesse lent him was 
not the only instrument upon which 
he practised. We find him exchang- 
ing pictures for fine-toned violincellos, 
and sometimes for well-played airs. In 
the same fashion he repaid the friendly 
service of Wiltshire the carrier, whose 
genuine love of art was evinced by his 
conveying pictures free of all charge 
to the academy; and the details of 
this peculiar friendship are amongst 
the most edifying in the volume. 
Lastly came a quarrel with Governor 
Thicknesse, having its source some- 
where between a viol-di-gamba and 
an unfinished portrait, and its termi- 
nus in the artist’s removal to London. 


Nearly thirty years had elapsed since 
Gainsborough left the studio of Hayman. 
His old master was still living, but had sur- 
vived his friends and fume. Jervas and 
Hudson, Lambert and Wootton, were no 
longer the reigning artists; not to paint like 
Sir Godfrey Kneller was no longer criminal. 
The old race of artists had indeed passed 
away, and a new race had succeeded. From 
the back woods of America there had arisen 
one, who, realizing his boyish definition of a 
painter when his only preceptors were a tribe 
of wild Indians, had become a companion of 
kings and princes, From the town of Cork, 
nurtured among sailors, and acquiring his 
knowledge of the art under unexampled pri- 
vations, there was now in London a young 
man producing historical designs not unwor- 
thy of the past. Already a contributor to 
British art, though but a student in Italy, 
was that wondrous Swiss, whose imagination 
loved to body furth the mysterious and the 
terrible. England might hope to found a 
echool, when West, Barry, and Fuseli were 
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fellowing in the track already struck out by 
Hogarth, by Wilson, and by Reynolds, 


Gainsborough’s London life was 
brief but brilliant. “Men eminent in 
the church, in the law, in the state ; 
players, dramatists, sailors, naturalists 
—Pennant, Howe, Sheridan, Edwin, 
Burke, Skinner, Hurd, were among 
his sitters. He painted Blackstone 
and Clive, Paul Whitehead and 
Ignatius Sancho.” Finally he rose to 
royal portraits, being patronized by 
George ITI., and there is an interest- 
ing anecdote of his court-days, given 
on no less authority than that of the 
Princess Augusta :— 


One of the little princes died while Gains- 
borough was at Windsor, and the day after, 
as the king passed by the room in which the 
painter was employed, he saw him at work. 
The king desired a page to tell him to discon- 
tinue painting for the present. The page 
hesitated—the king repeated his command. 
** When your Majesty knows what Mr. Gains- 
borough is doing, I am sure—” The king 
understood him—Gainsborough was making 
a portrait of the dead child. 


These shining times were varied b 
the elopement of one of his daughters 
with the notable but unsteady musi- 
cian, Fischer, by comments from 
Peter Pindar, ont a dispute with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds about cold colours, 
which brought forth the famous Blue 
Boy. It also appears that the land- 
scapes on which Gainsborough’s fame 
now chiefly rests were labours of love 
rather than of profit. His sitters 
scarcely deigned to notice them where 
they “‘s ranged in long lines from 
his hall to his painting room ;” and 
for one of his finest pieces, the Wood- 
nan in the Storm, the artist could not 
find a purchaser, thongh he asked 
but portrait price. It was sold, after 
his death, for six hundred guineas. 
Among many sayings on landscape 
paintings, quoted in Mr. Fulcher’s 
volume, we recommend that of 
Loutherbourg, the first introducer of 
panoramas to the London public :— 


He maintained that no English landscape 
painter needed foreign travel to collect grand 
prototypes for his study. The Lakes of 
Cumberland, the rugged scenery of North 
Wales, and the mountainous grandeur of 
Scotland, furnished inexhaustible subjects for 
the pencil. 


Of the painter's kindness to his 
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less fortunate relatives we have many 
an instance. It is also related that 
he revisited his town, that he quar- 
relled with the academy about the 
hanging of a picture, that he failed in 
getting up a rival exhibition, as most 
men do who strive against the tide, 
and at last comes the ever recurring 
tale—“‘he died.” The summons 
came by cancer, but it was preceded 
by a reconciliation with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, The original grounds of 
the estrangement have not been 
ascertained by our author, but he 
remarks :— 


There was naturally a spirit of rivalry be- 
tween the two painters, to which circum. 
stances probably contrituted. Gainsborough, 
a Tory, be it remembered, was patronized by 
George III., who employed him in the execu- 
tion of the famous Windsor portraits, when 
Reynolds was in the zenith of his fame. 
Sir Joshua, whose political opinions were 
more liberal, was a favorite of the Prince of 
Wales and of the Fox family, and, possibly 
for that reason, was neglected by the king. 
But, we believe, the natures of both artists 
were cast in too noble a mould to admit of 
petty personal animosities—each regarded 
the other as a ‘ foeman worthy of his steel.’ 
Reynolds once observed to Northcote, after 
attentively contemplating 3 picture by Gains- 
borough, *I cannot make out how he pro- 
duces his effect ;’ and Gainsborough, when 
looking over one of the academy’s exhibitions 
in company with Sir George Beaumont, in 
which there was an unusual number of 
Reynolds's works, exclaimed, as he glanced 
from one to another, ‘‘D—n him, how 
various he is,” 


We take leave of Mr. Fulcher with 
his impartial summing up of the man 
and the artist :— 


In person, Gainsborough was handsome, 
of a fair complexion, regular features, tall, 
and well proportioned. His forehead, 
though not high, was broad and strongly 
marked, his nose Roman, his mouth and eye 
denoting humour and definement—the gene- 
ral expression of his face thoughtful, yet not 
altogether pleasant, The most casual ob- 
server would have seen that much lay there ; 
one gifted with greater insight would have 
said also, that something was wanting there. 
* * * * The great defect in his cha- 
racter was a want of that evenness of temper 
which Reynolds so abundantly possessed. It 
was a maxim with Sir Joshua never to re- 
gard, or be affected by, small things. He 
would have painted the dimple in the 
alderman’s chin; and had any one enquired 
in Leicester Fieldg—‘ Hag that fellow Rey- 
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nolds finished my portrait ?’ he would have 
‘* shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.” 
Gainsborough was equal te an emergency, 
but could not bring his philosophy to bear 
on trivial occasions, A conceited sitter, an 
ill-dressed dinner, a relative visiting him in a 
hackney coach, disturbed his eqtianitmity ; 
yet when his daughter formed a matrimonial 
engagement without consulting him, he was 
calm and collected, unwilling **to have the 
cause of unhappiness lay upon his conscience.” 
He has been accused of malevolence, but to 
such a feeling his heart was a stranger, Soon 
angry, he was soon appeared, and if he was 
the first to offend, he was the first to 
oa * >.> 

** Gainsborough’s chief excellence consists 
in the natural grace, the unaffeeted truth with 
which he invests his subject. Children at 
their play, chasing a butterfly; or gathering 
wild flowers ; women returning from a wood- 
land ramble, with mantling cheeks and care- 
less costume; men at their field sports, or 
taking their morning’s ride—these are the 
designs of his portraits, and in these he 
stands alone, Able as are his paintings at 
Dulwich and Hampton Court, it is not only 
by the pictures of St. Leger and Mrs. Sheri- 
dan and Mrs. Tickell that the artist’s powers 
are estimated ; in many a stately mansion, 
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in many a shire hall, in Many a yeoman’s 
house, portraits not less charming in design, 
nor less free in exeeution, look down upon 
the privileged few, in all their ancestral 
pride, official dignity, or more retired 
beauty. 

On Gainsborough’s landscapes and fincy 
pictures there is no further need to dwell. 
They require neither catalogue nor cominen- 
tator. That hand, ‘‘as light as the sweep 
of a cloud, as swift as the flash of a sunbeam,” 
is known to all. That style of coloring, bril- 
liant, sunny, harmonious, is admired by all, 
Those sequestred cottage homes, those pic- 
turesque peasant children, those market carts 
and harvest waggons, afe loved by all. And 
although Reynolds doubted if Gainsborough 
looked at nature with a poet’s eye, and Fuseli 
sneeringly said, *‘ posterity will judge whether 
the name of Gainsborough deserves to be 
ranked with those of Vandyke, Rubens, and 
Claude,”—yet the lovers of sylvan England, 
like Constable, regard his landscapes with 
joyous emotion; and, like Sir William Curtis, 
derive solace from contemplation of those 
tranquil scenes, even while sickness wringsthe 
brow ; feeling that so long as one of these 
works remains, ** earth has still a little gild- 
ing left, not quite rubbed off, dishonored, 
and defaced.” 


CLOAK AND FEATHER BALLADS. 


BY G. W. THORNBURY. 


THE FIGHT IN THE INN YARD. 


I was filling a flask with canary, 


Deep 


gold in the sun ; 


Watching the beads and the bubbles 


So merrily run. 


And brighter than drops from the flagon 
Shone my Margery’s eyes, 

As she marked the brown hand of the trooper 
Grasp the banner that flies. 


A scud of dark struggling crimson 


It flapped in the wine, 
And scattered gold drops with a flutter 
On her brow and mine. 


Tt had dri with the blood of a battle 
So often before, 

That I looked at the flag, quite expecting 
To see it run gore. 


Then I knew ’twas a sign and an omen 
There was blood to be shed, 

So I clapped on my headpiece and shook its 
Wild feather of red. 
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Then Margery sprang on my stirrup, 
Quick as page, in a crack, 

And looped up my scarf fringed with orange, 
With green and with black. 


In my cap stuck her breast knot,—a favour 
And token of love ; 


I kissed her white brow, ’twas as snowy 
As breast of a dove. 


My men loaded carbines, all lighting 
Their dry coils of match, 

And looked at their long swords and ristols, 
The trigger and latch. 


Then, doffing my steel cap and favour, 
I drank to King Charles ; 

I saw they were frowning and cursing— 
The crop-headed carles ! 


The ostler, he whistles and hisses — 
The landlord says grace, 

Not knowing a prayer more fitting ; 
Madge pulls at ker lace. 


My men are all scattered and drinking ; 
One buckling a girth, 

Another bent down ata stirrip ; 
All shouting in mirth. 


One hid his face in a pasty, 
And one in a bowl, 

A third a black jack was embracing 
With fervour of soul. 


The pikemen had thrown all their weapons 
In heaps by the door, 

And were filling up ale in long glasses, 
And brimming them o’er. 


I stooped to kiss Margery’s forehead,— 
When a Puritan slave— 

A surly, ill-favoured psalm-singer— 
Cried, ‘‘ Fie on this knave !” 


Striking fierce at my face with a cudgel. 
Meg guarded my head, 

And turned off the blow with a scabbard,— 
It glanced, and he fled. 


Then in rage I cried, “‘ Boot and to saddle !” 
They mount with a dash, 

And with burst of the drum and the cymbals 
Prepared for a slash. 


With a sunburst of swords in a cluster, 
Our banner flew up ; 

Down went the pasty and flagon, 
And down went the cup. 
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I drove the nag on with a vengeance, 
And flew to the gate ; 

The fool that was running to bar it 
I cut on the pate. 


They fired from the roofs and the windows, 
From stable and loft, 

And showers of broad stone from the copings 
Poured down on us oft. 


I bled at the shoulder and temple ;— 
But I heaved and I struck ; 

And God sent them woe and confusion ; 
To us he sent luck. 


Ten minutes to twelve, by the dial, 
They fell on their knees ; 

The ostler we shot and the master ; 
The rest set at ease. 


We had scarcely well barred and well bolted, 
(But Meg we found not) 

When we heard in the distance a murmur 
That made my brow hot. 


A trampling—whisper—confusion ! 
The town is awoke ! 

We barricade gateway and doorway, 
And give them a stroke. 


They gathered like sea birds in winter : 
But our trumpet we blew, 

We waved a red flag from the garret, 
And gave an halloo. 


Then arose such a yelp and a clamour, 
As of dogs round a fox, 

And we tightened our belts and our girdles, 
And looked to our locks. 


In spite of the fire from the windows, 
They rushed at the door, 

Hammered and pounded and pelted, 
Though gutters ran gore. 


We fought in the passage and cellars ; 
We fought on the stairs ; 

We ch them through bar and through kitchen, 
As greyhounds do hares. 


But, singing a psalm all together, 
They ploughed through the smoke, 

With flashing of gun and of pistol, 
With clamour and stroke. 


They cried out for “ Baal and Ammon,” 
As they burn down the wall ; 

“Down with the Philistine rabble, 
And down with their Saul !” 
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Our powder was spent, but we struggled 
With butt-end of pike ; 
~ arm was so stiff and so weary, 
scarcely could strike. 


When all of a sudden old Goring, 
Scarce three dozen strong, 

Broke in through the waves of the rabble, 
And Meg led them on. 


She was up in my arms in a moment, 
And tight to my breast ; 

The knaves fied like sheep from the butcher, 
First east and then west. 


It was noon when we rode into Derby, 
There was Villars and Digby and Hurst ; 

My Meg was the toast of the evening ; 
Charles drank to her first. 


THE KING AT CHARING CROSS. 
(RESTORATION). 


Swive it out from tower and steeple! Now the dark crowds of the people 
Press and throng as if deep gladness ruled them as the moon the flood ; 

How they scream and sway about—sing and swear, and laugh and flout, 
As if madness universal fevered the whole nation’s blood. 


Drowsy watchers on the tower start to hear the sudden hour 
Beaten out from pier and jetty o’er the river’s mimic waves, 

When the bells with clash and clang into life and motion sprang, 
As to rouse the dead and buried, peaceful sleeping in their graves. 


Flags from every turret hung, thousands to the chimmeys ¢lung, 
Crimson pennons gay and veering from the belfry chambers float ; 
Weary poets ceased to rhyme ; brain-sick student at the chime 
Closed his book, and joined the rabble,and with shouting strained his throat. 


Every cooper left his vat—there was sympathy in that ; 

All the shops of Cheap and Ludgate were fast barred for that day ; 
The red wine that bubbled up left the toper in his cup ; 

And his crutch and staff the cripple in his gladness threw away. 


Noisy bullies left their dice ; tailors leapt up in a trice ; 
The smith’s fire upon the forge died in smoulder slowly out ; 
The Protector, in his tomb slumbering till the crack of doom 
Might have frowned and slowly wakened at the thunder of that shout. 


The hot brazier hushed his clamour, throwing by his ponderous hammer ; 
The strong shipwright, arm upraising the dog-shores to knock away, 
Let them stand just as they were, and ran out and left his care ; 
And the sailors, flocking after, helped to swell the crowd that day. 


Then the chemist, worn and pale, left the lead that cannot fail— 
Purged—to brighten, growing, growing into pure and perfect gold ; 

And the baker, ghastly white, stares up through the chink for light, 
Weary of his long night watchings and his Isbour manifold. 
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Some were waiting for the gun ; some hold ale up to the sun ; 

While the bona roba’s eyes, love kling, gather lustre from the wine ; 
Thames was all alive with barges, yas rows and blazoned targes, 

With the matrons’ hoods of satin that by thousands glow and shine. 


There were bullies, thieves, and churls—men from peasants up to earls ; 
Noisy crowds of fluttering varlets and beribboned serving men ; 
Merry children held on high laugh to see the banners fly, 
Shouting, as their fathers tell them, ‘Our good king is come again !” 


Then the tramp of many feet echoes through each lane and street, 
Like the heaving undulations of a tempest-driven tide ; 
Lofty belfries reel and rock with the joy-bells’ sudden shock 
Pulsing out fresh peals of ‘‘ Welcome !” ere the last glad sounds subside. 


And the prentices all mustered, round each door and penthouse clustered ; 
At the merchant’s stately windows hung rich robings of brocade, 

Cloth of gold and Indian stuff, quite in ample store enough 
All the princes of the East to have gorgeously arrayed. 


Close by every window stood maidens veiled in silken hood, 
Half retreating, coy and modest, half delighting to be seen ; 
Many a wild rose you may seek ere you be the blushing cheek, 
And each prentice thinks his mistress beautiful as any queen, 


Dark crowds down each winding street hurry, for the tramp of feet 
Echoes louder than the pealing of the loud-tongued cannons’ near ; 
Like the wild Atlantic tide press the people on each side, 
With a din so deep and murmurous it is terrible to hear. 


Now the sword-blades in the sun glitter, as the signal gun 

Flashes through the flags and pennons and the masts that line the shore ; 
Then fast swinging from each steeple, far above the noisy people, 

Joy-bells over roof and gable all their thunder music pour. 


Oh ! the horns blew long and loudly, and the kettle-drums throbbed proudly ; 
Like the lark’s voice mid the thunder rose the shrill cry of the flute ; 
Whilst the stormy acclamation of a new-delivered nation 
Filled the air with crowding echoes ere the Abbey-bells grew mute. 


Fast the dull beat of the drum struggles through the din and hum ; 
Now the pikeheads gleam and glitter past the Palace and the Park ; 

How the crop-heads foam and mutter as the royal banners flutter ; 
And the bonfires are all piling, ready to light up the dark ! 


Black and heaving roll the crowds, like the tempest-driven clouds, 

As from out that thunderous silence break the sudden shout and cheer, 
From the turrets and the roofs ; for the sound of coming hoofs 

Each one listens, like a hunter waiting silent for the deer. 


For indeed one common soul seemed to animate the whole ; 
Louder than the bells or cannon gave the multitude a shout ; 

From the Thames alive with boats all the rowers strain their throats, 
From amid the striped awnings and the flags that float and flout. 


You should hear the thunder claps, as the royal banner flaps, 
While the stream of lords and ladies file in close procession by,— 
Like the clamour of a storm when the dark clouds without form 
Drift in whirlwind headlong, wildly ’croxs the chasms of the sky. 
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And he bowed to left and right as the sunbeams’ dazzling light 
Lit his brow, and like a circlet or a glory seemed to burn ; 
Graciously he bent him low, down unto his saddle bow, 
And a smile lit all his features, usually so dark and stern. 


Gazing with a regal pride at the crowds on either side, 
While his hat and sweeping feather hung down in his bridle hand, 
Bowing to his white steed’s mane, where his dark locks’ glossy rain 
Mingled at his bending,—smiling with a look of proud command. 


But he shuddered as before him rose a fountain arching o’er him,— 
Dark as blood it rose, empurpled with the juice of flashing wine ; 

When he passed the banquet-room came a sudden cloud of gloom, 
In his eyes no longer gladness seemed in radiance to shine. 


But, responsive to the people, swung the joy-bells in their steeple, 
And the welcome of glad thousands drove all sorrow from his mind, 

For the sweet spring-gathered flowers fell before his feet in showers ; 
All the air was raining blossoms and their perfume filled the wind. 


From old flag-staffs black and shattered hung red standards rent and tattered, 
Smoked with fire of Cromwell’scannon, hacked by sword and torn with shot,— 
Almost lost when stately Basing with old Fairfax’ fire was blazing, 
Shredded in the struggle long ’tween brave Wogan and the Scot. 


Their broad crimson shadows fell on old faces he knew well,— 

Faces scarred and grim and swarthy, worn with suffering and with care,— 
Men who from black dungeons dim had broke forth to welcome him ; 

But their brows had grown more wrinkled and their silver locks more bare. 


Some deep-notched and broken brands waved in their old and feeble hands ; 
Others filled the answering welkin with remembered battle cries ; 

Some fired off their musketoons as the pleasantest of tunes ; 
Others pulled their hats’ broad shadows deeper o’er their moistening eyes. 


Thus the nation’s chosen King, on a pleasant morn of spring, 


Entered London. 


Such a welcome monarch never had before ; 


Such a burst of acclamation never rose from gathered nation, 
In all the feasts and triumphs of the simple lays of yore. 
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Taere are few things that mark 
more emphatically the progress of 
the age than the mass of works of 
travel which issues from the press. 
The facilities of locomotion afford 
to men the means, in the intervals of 
study or professional occupation, or of 
the engrossments of trade specula- 
tions, during a summer vacation, or 
a winter pause in business, to leave 
home and run half over the world in 
the space of a few weeks; and that 
mightiest of all engines of civilization 


and knowledge—the printing press— 
is ever ready to transfer the notes of 
the tourist to the page of the pub- 
lisher, and thence to the world at 
large. It is somewhat amusing to 
take up a publisher’s list of the pre- 
sent ao. and compare it with the 
issue of books of all kinds, and es- 
pecially books of travel, some twenty 
years ago, one would be led to believe 
from the comparison that for one who 
travelled in those days, a hundred 
travel now; and that of those who 
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travel, ten now give the world the 
benefit of their experience, for one 
that did so then. In fact, steam now 
does for the body what the electric 
current does for thought, and man- 
kind is becoming a peregrinating 
animal. The number of such works 
that lie before us is not a little per- 
plexing. It seems to usas if we were 
diurnally called upon to perform 
the voyage of the world, and in our 
desperation we sometimes feel an in- 
sane desire to ignore the subject alto- 
gether and disbelieve the locomotive 
faculties of humanity. In our per- 
plexity the other day, we selected 
from a mass of such books lying be- 
fore us a work which had two especial 
commendations externally ; it was in 
one volume, and that volume was of 
reasonable dimensions, and so we ad- 
dressed ourselves to the “ Border 
Lands of Spain and France,” more es- 
pecially as the book promised us some 
accountof thatsingularrepublic which 
in the fastnesses of the Pyrenees, has 
for a thousand years contrived to 
maintain its independence and in- 
tegrity, alike against France and 
Spain. We allude to the republic of 
Andorre. 

The author of the volume under 
our consideration, whoever lhe be— 
for he does not affix his name—is a 
man of the right stuff to make tra- 
vellers of—sagacious, reflective, and 
quick-sighted—he has an eye for na- 
tural beauties—a heart for the con- 
templation of humanity, and a mind 
ready to philosophise upon the va- 
rious phases of society through which 
he passes. Such a man can never 
travel from Dan to Beersheba, and 
ery, “all is barren.” 

Through a great portion of our 
author’s autumn tour we do not 
mean to conduct our readers. The 
paths about the baths of the Pyrenees 
are as beaten and as well known as 
the highways that lead to Homburg or 
Spa or Weisbaden—nay, we had al- 
most said, as the thoroughfares of 
Holborn or Ludgate Hill. There you 
meet daily the same men of eden 
down fortunes and broken down 
frames—adventurers and invalids— 
Janfarons aud far-nientis, hawks and 
pigeons, pluckers and plucked, saints 
and sinners, wise men and fools, that 
you meet at every congregation of 
the human species, which, by some 
mysterious law of our nature, are al- 
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ways drawn together around springs 
of medicinal water and strands for 
sea bathing. In the Basque pro- 
vinces there is much to engage the 
attention of a thoughtful man ; they 
are interesting as having been the 
haunt of a political liberty sanc- 
tioned by immemorial tradition, and 
now almost unknown to the races of 
Europe. We have in this volume 
some very intelligent observations 
upon the religious and political cha- 
racteristics of the people of these pro- 
vinces—their habits of life and social 
peculiarities—which will alternately 
amuse and surprise an inhabitant of 
the British islands. The author gives 
us these concluding observations :— 


The nearest existing example, perhaps, to 
the privileges of the Basques, is to be found 
in the modern Constitution of Servia. The 
suzerainete of the Porte, and that of the 
Escurial, proceed alike from the imperfect rule, 
and consequently imperfect centralization, 
of a comparatively modern or dominant race 
or dynasty. The central power forms, in either, 
the protector of the local government from 
external aggression; and the local govern- 
ment, in turn, becomes, in either, its own 
protector against the central power. If na- 
tional rights are more clearly defined in 
Servia, they are more ancient and venerable 
in the Basque provinces. It is only by a 
jealous maintenance of traditionary privi- 
leges, in respect of their central govern- 
ment, that insignificant nationalities can en- 
sure the durability of their political rights ; 
as it is only by a recognition of the suze- 
rainete of that central government that they 
can ensure their political rights, in respect of 
external aggression. And sv uniform is 
man’s political nature in all periods of the 
world, that protectorial rights are essential to 
the security of small communities in this 
civilized age, as when they were devised in 
counterpoise to the violence of feudal times, 


Having visited the Bearnais, inclu- 
ding the lowlanders and the moun- 
taineers of the Eastern district of 
the Basses Pyrenees, the author gives 
us a very lively sketch of the lan- 
guage, manners, and superstitions of 
this primitive people. The dialect is 
a compound of Latin and Teutonic, 
without the slightest admixture of 
French, Spanish, or any other mo- 
dern tongue to aid the stranger in 
his attempt to become intelligible. 
Nevertheless our traveller essayed to 
learn somewhat, with what success 
let him relate :-— 


I passed an old ruined tower, built on 
QQ 2 
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knoll, guarding the ravine on which it stood, 
and apparently the work of the Plantage- 
nets. Beside it was an old Béarnais woman 
(nearly coeval with the ruin), gathering up 
sticks or stones, and generally seeking what 
she might devour. I asked her in French 
the legend of the place, intending to believe 
it, if not violently opposed to all internal 
probability. She answered me in Béarnais 
with, very likely, a begging imposition. 
Neither understood the other; and there 
was as complete a confusion of tongues before 
the tower as before the tower of Bobel ! 


Amongst the people who inhabit 
the border lands of Spain and France 
there are few, who, in their national 
and social characteristics, are objects 
of greater interest and research for 
the antiquary or the historian than 
those who are known by the name of 
Cagots, and who are scattered in the 
villages and valleys of the Pyrenees, 
but still a distinct race. In past 
times proscribed by the church and 
the state, debarred by the social preju- 
dice of their neighbours from the 
enjoyments and privileges which 
other Christian and free subjects 
were entitled to, their origin and his- 
tory even at this day involved in 
deep obscurity and uncertainty, this 
singular people present a problem 
which has engrossed the attention 
and perplexed. the speculations of 
philosophers. The principal settle- 
ments of the Cagots, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bagneres, are Montgail- 
lard and Campain, and both these 
villages the author visited. Several 
theories still obtain with regard to 
the origin of the Cagots. Some hold 
that they are the descendants of the 
Goths who invaded Aquitaine in the 
fifth century, and of the survivors of 
those who were defeated by Clovis in 
the battle of Vanillé. Others again 
allege that they are sprung from the 
remnant of the ive efeated by 
Charles Martel at Poictiers, in the 
eighth century. A third, that they 
owe their origin to the Albigenses 
who were dispersed in the twelfth 
century. But besides these conjectures 
there are not wanting those who in- 
sist on their descent from the leprous 
Christians who returned from the 
Crusades, or even from the Jews. 
All these historical positions the 
author of the book before us investi- 
gates and combats with much learn- 
ing and considerable plausibility, 
substituting finally his own theory in 
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their place. The condition of the 
Cagots is, however, very different 
from what it was some generations 
since, This in a great degree arises, 
we should imagine, from a apenas 
up, by frequent intermarriages wit 

their neighbours, of that isolation 
which hemmed them in, as well as by 
the relaxation of that religious into- 
lerance by which they were pro- 
scribed. Some idea of the harsh eccle- 
siastical discipline to which, as a 
heretical, and spiritually if not phy- 
sically leprous race, they were sub- 
jected, will be found from the follow- 
ing statement of their condition at 


Montgaillard ;:— 


The Cagots had been invariably denied 
the rights of worship and of sepulture with 
other Christians. A distinct portion of the 
churchyard had been assigned to them; and 
here, wherever certain families could be still 
recognised as distinctively Cagots, they were 
still interred. This race, although not fer- 
bidden from attending the services of the 
Church, were formerly separated from the 
rest of the congregation, aud were compelled 
to enter the building by a side-door, The 
door, a small and insignificant entrance, is 
placed beneath the belfry; and in the inner 
porch, into which it opens, is still a stone 
receptacle for holy water. This circum- 
stance serves to shed some light on the reli- 
gious position of the Cagots; for there 
appears to be little doubt that, while they 
were thus admitted to the benefit of the holy 
water, they were generally excluded from the 
reception of the sacraments. 


These severities and proscriptions 
now happily no longer exist, and the 
Cagots indiscriminately mingle with 
the rest of the Christian congrega- 
tion, and as freely participate in all 
the privileges of the church. Still, 
the traces of what they have suffered 
under the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers are to be found in the race at 
the present day, if we are to credit 
our author’s description :— 


They seemed as though they groaned under 
the superincumbent moral weight of a perse- 
cution of a thousand years. They were low 
in stature, not perhaps grossly deformed in 
person, but their figures, nevertheless, unlike 
other human beings; weak and tottering 
(though not apparently of great age), as if 
their joints had been lately loosened under 
the kindly influence of the Inquisitien. 
Their complexions were sallow in the last 
degree; and their appearance bore out their 
reputation of being of weak intellect This 
character, 1 was told, had for many years 
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been declining, and was now nearly oblite- 
rated,umong the reputed Cagots, through the 
mixture of new blood. But the appearance 
of those whom I have just described so 
nearly corresponded to the written descrip- 
tions of the mediwval Cagots, that I should 
be inclined to acquiesce in the tradition of 
the place, which excluded them from the in- 
fluence of intermarriages with the people of 
Bigorre. 


Leaving the Cagots, the author 
turned his steps towards the Eastern 
Pyrenees, with the ultimate object of 
visiting the republic of Andorre, and 
thus his course la through the 
mountains of Catalonia and the plains 
of Foix. We pass his observations 
upon Luchon, and his comparison be- 
tween that resort of fashionable vale- 
tudinarians and the celebrated water- 
ing place of Ischl in the Styrian 
Alps. The author did not ascend the 
Maladetta, but contented himself 
with a view of it from the opposite 
side of the dark ravine. He has 
given us a description of the mode of 
accomplishin that difficult feat, 


which is not indeed dissimilar to that 
of the Mont Blanc, so admirably de- 


tailed by the never-wearied and 


never-wearying tongue of Albert 
Smith :— 


The ascent of the Maladetta is now not 
altogether impracticable to those who are 
able to encounter great exertion, and who do 
not object to be put into harness, and to be 
driven in a team by a trio of mountaineers, 
The danger rests, of course, in the insidious 
nature of the snow-drifts, which are not less 
hazardous than Irish bogs. Those, there- 
fore, who wish to climb the mountain, are 
compelled to wait (like the constituent ele- 
ments of an Oriental caravan at the edge of 
the Desert) until an adequate number of 
candidates for the enterprise has accumulated, 
either at Luchon or at some less hospitable 
hospice at the edge of the mountains; when 
all these unfortunates are strapped together 
into a vertical column, in single file, and are 
marched up the snowy ascent, charging the 
glaciers on their route. The object of all 
this is obvious enough. If the leaders should 
fall in, the wheelers, to whom they are at- 
tached, pull them out. ‘The whole team is 
kept in aright line, and by this means goes 
over the same ground. There is no such 
artificial facility for the ascent of the Mala- 
detta as exists for the ascent of Mont Blanc: 
it is a far less beaten route, and, I should be 
disposed to think, a more hazardous experi- 
ment. Tothe weak (or to those of ordinary 
strength, whose powers fail to satisfy the ex- 
“ertion demanded for the -enterprise), the 
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alternative, ‘‘Go on, or perish,” must be 
anything but agreeable. No doubt the 
stronger help to drag the weaker out of the 
difficulty ; but it would seem hard under such 
circumstances to choose between being dragged 
involuntarily over endless regions of eternal 
ice, and being chained there stationery like 
Prometheus for ever and a-day. 


From this scenery the author re- 
turned to Luchon, and then passed 
along the French frontier into Ariege, 
and subsequently crossing the Spa- 
nish frontier he visited the mountain 
regions of Western Catalonia. Here 
is a lively description of a storm 
which he encountered in his descent 
from Mount Collat, in company with 
a Cockney Englishman, whom he 
picked up en route, and whom he 
compares toan unfortunate hippopota- 
mus that had accidentally swam out 
of the Nile, and had lost its way 
in the watery wilderness of the 
Levant :— 


At the most difficult and precipitous point, 
the clouds descended to the earth; and the 
view before us, just now spreading over the 
boundless highlands of Catalonia, barely ex- 
tended to our horses’ heads. It was a start- 
ling novelty to be carried over the mountains 
by animals to all appearance destitute both of 
heads and tails! We were summarily brought 
to a dead halt, and nothing but the closest 
possible proximity prevented us from being 
utterly lost to each other. But the clouds 
went onward on their sublime, ethereal way ; 
and the lurid light of an autumn sun, strag- 
gling with dark thunder-clouds above, once 
more disclosed the course before us, 

The delage and the torrent, however, were 
close at hand : down they came simultaneous- 
ly from the heavens and from the mountain- 
tops: the wind roared amid the pine-woods, 
and swept down the rock-clefts with its hide- 
ous howl: the crashing of the thunder shook 
the very mountains to their base: the light- 
ning transformed the sombre fir-forests into 
fiery groves; the new-born cataract swept 
over the verdure of the hill-sides; solitary 
trees that had survived the seventy years of 
man, snapped in their very trunks, were 
hurled down the precipice in the sport of the 
whirlwind ; and the dissolved mists mingling 
with the dark substance of the soil, dis- 
charged down the precipices torrents of liquid 
coal! It was beneath the shelter of rocks 
alone that we could proceed; and even by 
their sides we were nearly blown off our 
horses’ backs. The storm lasted nearly two 
hours, Ere its close, our track had become 
almost impassable. The surcharged waters 
of the Essera burst on every side around us; 
and paths gave place to cataracts. We were 
at last forced to dismount and climb the rocks 
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forming the débris from the enormous ridge 
which lay above us. The horses climbed after 
us as they could; more than once rolling on 
their sides. At length we reached less un- 
even ground, and a commanding view. The 
storm had spent itself, the wind was hushed ; 
and the dark thunder-scroll was rolled back 
over one-half of the angry heaven. We were 
on the boundary of the two empires. To 
our left lay the dark plains of Catalonia, 
still in all their wild and murky gloom: to 
the right, quivering in the brilliant glare of 
an autumnal sun, were spread before us the 
rich and golden vales of Ariége. 


It would seem that the author had 
the good fortune—-for we esteem it a 
ood fortune for every traveller—to 
fall into the midst of a band of moun- 
tain robbers; and he details with 
much circumstantiality, and we 
hope with a reasonable regard to 
veracity, his perilous position, and 
the koe with which he ex- 
tricated himself from his danger, 
when escape seemed little short of a 
miracle. Weown to much scepticism 
in general upon the subject of these 
romantic adventures; and, for our- 
selves, we can say that though always 
most desirous of falling in with a soli- 
tary robber or cut-throat—we rather 
believe we should have preferred a 
single specimen at a time—we never 
had. the happiness, either upon moun- 
tain or in valley, to succeed; and 
travelled many a solitary pass, with- 
out guide or companion, without so 
much as having our pocket picked, to 
say nothing of a clasp-knife sheathed 
in our smaller intestines. Neverthe- 
less, we deny no man’s better luck or 
happier experiences, soletour traveller 
enjoy the honour of his adventure, 
seeing that he has lived to tell it. 
Upon the French side of the Py- 
renees, and in the territory of Cer- 
dagne and Roussillon, exists a very 
singular people. In the midst of the 
progress and civilization, which for 
centuries have been going on north- 
ward of them, they seem to cling to 
old thoughts, old customs, old institu- 
tions ; and if one has a desire to go 
back the stream of time, not indeed 
in books but in the body, he has but 
to visit these lovely regions and he 
will find himself in the medieval 
times, both as regards character and 
imagination. What will the reader 
think of a land in which the old 
miracle Plye are still in the height of 
fashion—where, upon Sunday and 
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saint’s day, one can assist at those 
ancient and now traditional mysteries 
which were the origin of our modern 
drama. We may observe, however, 
that there are some points of dif- 
ference between the celebration of 
these mysteries to-day in Roussillon 
and as they were enacted in Italy or 
Germany in the middle ages and in 
the time of the Trouvéres. They 
now embrace a shorter period of dra- 
matic action, seldom exceeding a few 
hours, though occasionally adjourned 
from Sunday to Sunday ; and they 
no longer represent heaven, earth, and 
hell by the triple scoffolding or stages 
—a very significant mode of suggest- 
ing the respective altitudes of these 
localities, according to the popular 
topographical ideas in old times—and 
we are disposed to think in modern 
times, too—extensively prevalent. 
Our author was present at some of 
these representations. Here is his 
account of one of them. We must 
premise that the stage was raised to 
an elevation midway between the 
platform, occupied by the elite of the 
place, and the benches and tables de- 
signed to accommodate the inferior 
portion of thecommunity. The light 
of day—for the performance was, of 
course, in the day-time—was dimly 
admitted through coloured curtains, 
and a depiction on canvass of the three 
worlds supplied the place of the me- 
dizeval scaffolding. 


* Never was any drama a more complete 
practical protest against the doctrine of dra- 
matical Unity of Place (except so far as 
scenic arrangement was concerned) ; for the 
play which was acted on the occasion of my 
visit began with the creation of the world; 
and after comprehending, in theory or in re- 
presentation, the principal events of the first 
four thousand years, concluded with our Sa- 
viour's pilgrimage upon earth! Paradise 
was, by a figure of speech, the first scene of 
the first act. There was Adam and Eve, at 
first the solitary dramatis persone,—then 
came the animals (by a gentle anachronism) 
** pawing to get free.” Then came the 
tempting evil spirit, and finally the expelling 
and avenging angel. But, by a grotesque 
perversion, the former was represented by a 
fair woman, and the latter by a dark and 
bearded man, burnt apparently from immemo- 
rial time by the fierceness of a Roussillon sun. 

When, in process of time, the play arrived 
at the deluge, the voyage of the Ark was 
supposed; much as the triple voyage from 
Thessaly to Eubcea. is supposed in the Tra- 
chinix. This, in fact, was a happy arrange- 
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ment for the denizens of the pit, under the 
circumstance of the elevation of the stage, 
and of the inconvenient laws of watery gra- 
vitation. Then came the pilgrimages of the 
Patriarchs—then the Egyptian plagues, 

The wanderings in the Desert followed ; 
and the Jewish kingdom at length was pre- 
sented upon the stage. The costume of the 
actors nearly killed one with laughing; and 
the grandest attire that was then common in 
Catalonia was held to be the presumptive 
fashion of ancient Jerusalem. The actors, 
too, were often wont to adorn themselves 
with gilt buckles and gilt buttons; and they 
occasionally appeared with their hair powder- 
ed in a manner which would have rendered it 
a mercy tothe drama if Mr. Pitt’s hair-pow- 
der tax had extended to Cerdagne and Rous- 
sillon. 


Then followed the representation of 
the principal events in the life of the 
Redeemer. The introduction of such 
scenes must necessarily shock the 
feelings of Englishmen ; yet weshould 
not, perhaps, stigmatize them as pro- 
fanity, upon acandid consideration of 
the genius of that form of continental 
worship which addresses itself so 
much to the senses, especially of the 
lower and more ignorant grades of 
society. And, indeed, we learn from 
the pages before us, that during the 
representation of this part of the 
drama the attitude of the audience 
was uniformly serious and attentive. 
What in fact, from its novelty, might 
to an English spectator or auditor be 
either revolting or ridiculous, habit 
rendered to the simple and supersti- 
tious people an exhibition, solemn, 
tragic, and instructive. To complete 
the medizval character of the whole 
performance, the miracle-play was 
succeeded by a comedy ; thus forcibly 
reminding us of those jolly old fellows 
of the middle ages, “ the clerks of the 
revels,” as the tragedy recalls to our 
recollection the venerable “ Fra- 
ternity of the Passion.” 

So far as to regions that have been 
more or less visited by travellers who 
journey from France into Spain 
through the passes of the Pyrenees. 
Weshall now avail ourselves of the 
author’s experiences in his visit toa 
district which we believe but few 
Englishmen have ever entered, and 
of which, so far as we are aware, no 
account has heretofore existed in our 
language. And yet this is an ancient 
commonwealth—nearly as ancient a 
state as any now existing in Europe. 
It is only in mountain fastnesses that 
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such a political phenomenon could 
exist as a state, which, too small and 
too poor to stimulate the cupidity of 
neighbouring nations—too weak to 
excite their apprehensions, and too 
inaccessible to interfere with their po- 
litical views—a locality which, from 
its position, difficult to conquer and 
to hold, and when conquered, not 
worth the holding—is therefore left 
to manage its own affairs as best it 
may. And thus it has happened to 
Andorre, as it has happened to 
another secuntalaniediat republic 
in Italy—San Marino,—that it con- 
tinues in its integrity through all sur- 
rounding changes. Despite of the 
state of periodical revolutions, which 
has become well nigh a chronic disease 
in its northern neighbour France, and 
the perpetual political troubles and 
changes which make the monarchical 
state of its southern neighbour Spain 
as anarchical and unstable as dynastic 
revolutions could make her—despite 
of all these, it is a truly wonderful 
thing to see this little republic to-day 
nearly what it was in the ninth cen- 
tury—governed by its old traditional 
laws, and enjoying its rude freedom, 
and presenting nearly the identical 
form of government which it enjoyed 
in the days of Charlemagne and Louis 
le Debonnaire. Still, if there be no 
change, there can be no progress,and 
we must, of course, expect that what- 
ever liberty and conservative stabi- 
lity this little place may boast, these 
blessings must be dearly purchased 
by the very primitive condition, both 
as regards civilization and literature, 
in which its people must be, as it 
were, held motionless. And indeed 
it is very manifest, that throughout 
our author’s details of his intercourse 
with the distinguished members of 
the Andorrian Republic, there runs 
an under-current of satirical humour 
and mockery that indicates he looked 
upon the people much in the same 
light that he would contemplate a 
tribe of savages in central Africa or 
in one of the Polynesia. 

There are three routes that lead to 
Andorre. That which leads to it by 
the baths in Ariége was selected ; and 
after a somewhat iudicrous discussion 
with the douanier at the frontier, the 
author finds himself entering the 
little state. The first aspect was cer- 
tainly not very promising, . “On 
either side a waste wilderness, alter- 
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nately of mountain and valley, 
clothed, indeed, with verdure, but not 
a tree, a human habitation, or a human 
being ;” and so he proceeded with his 
guide till the course led them into a 
valley, where, “‘in a region which par- 
took ly of the character of an 
English quagmire and partly of that 
of an Irish bog,” almost every trace 
of the narrow pathway—the high 
road to the republic !—along which 
they had been travelling, disappeared. 
Well, on he journeys, and our inqui- 
sitive searcher after ancient constitu- 
tions speedily comes to the conclusion 
that this stronghold of time-honoured 
conservative institutions was “a re- 

ublic without a road, without a 

ouse, without a river, without a 
trade, without a place of learning, 
without an educated person !” This 

icture is a little overcharged ; see- 
Ing that there are men in the district, 
it follows that there must be habita- 
tions of some sort ; in fact there are 
three villages besides the capital. The 
nearest was Soldeu, where he had 
the gratification of learning he could 
sleep “ avec les moutons,” beyond that 
was Canillo, and farther still Encamp. 
In the former, however, he puts 
up, sups in the common kitchen 
with the rest of the inmates by 
the light of the flambeau of = 
wood, and sleeps in the only bed- 
room of the village. The Syndic or 
head of the Republic chanced at the 
time to be rusticating in the neigh- 
bourhood of Canillo, and thither, of 
course, our traveller proceeds to pay 
his respects. Having ascended a 
flight of steps of a very rude and un- 
palatial character, he enters a dark 
chamber illuminated by the light of 
the fire; its only furniture were a 
table and a bench; on the latter 
two men were sitting, one of them 
rose: — 

He was an intelligent-looking man, of 
about fifty-five; but with a dark and sun- 
burnt complexion. The expression of his 
éyes bespoke a kindliness of heart ; his man- 
ner gave him a certain patriarchal air, digni- 
fied, yet simple. He wore a vestment, which 
was neither a coat nor a jacket; knee- 
breeches; shoes and stockings of a rough 
manufacture; a something of blue which 
girded his waist, and might have been a 
twisted apron; and finally, a long-pointed 
red cap, the extremity of which hung down- 
wards to his shoulders. His dress differed 
little from that of the peasantry around 

im, which is not very dissimilar to the 
dress of the inhabitants of High Catalonia. 
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This was the Syndic, whose know- 
ledge of sheep was much more pro- 
found than his skill in legislation, and 
whose acquaintance with European 

litics was just so much as that he 

new there was a war between Rus- 
sia and France, but was ignorant that 
England was engaged in it. It may 
be readily conjectured that this sim- 
ple shepherd-king had not much taste 
for political disquisitions. Indeed, he 
seems for atime to have contrived to 
dodge the troublesome attempts of 
his over curious visitor to seduce him 
into a discussion of state affairs ; and, 
in fine, he edified him with some 
views on commerce and political eco- 
nomy, then (and of course at all times 
theretofore) in fashion with the wor- 
thy Andorrians, that evidently as- 
tonished our English friend. A very 
amusing account is given of the go- 
vernment house and council chamber 
in a vein of pleasant humour, which 
inclines us to the belief that our viva- 
cious traveller put a great deal of so- 
lemn hoaxing upon those simple rus- 
tics ; for instance, he actually in- 
duced the good Syndic to attire him- 
self in his robes of state, consisting of 
a long, black, straight-collared coat, 
adorned with two rows of buttons of 
Brobdignagian dimensions, and a low, 
black turned-up hat—something be- 
tween an admiral’sand a bishop’s— 
and he had finally the effrontery (the 
solemn wag, if he be not hoaxing us 
too), in leave-taking, to assure “ His 
Excellency of the cordiality with 
which Her Majesty’s ministers would 
receive him, if he should ever visit 
London in the capacity of represen- 
tative of his country.” 

Leaving the republic for a season, 
the author into the territory 
of Urgel, whose bishop, in conjune- 
tion with the French government, 
enjoys a nominal protectorate over 
Andorre. Upon his return he had 
the honor to be present at a full as- 
sembly of the twenty-four council- 
lors of state on the occasion of a dis- 
cussion touching the necessary mea- 
sures for the defence of the state 
against the irruption of Catalonian 
brigands. Before we leave the sub- 
ject of Andorre, we cannot do better 
than extract from the volume before 
us some outline of the constitution 
and histery of that singular Repub- 


lic :-— 


The people of Andorre, according to 
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the earliest charter, owe their independence 
to an event which threatened the subjuga- 
tion of Europe. The first authentic tradi- 
tions of the Republic extend beyond the age 
of Charlemagne, and their earliest written do- 
cuments bear the signature in behalf of that 
emperor, of Louis le Debonnaire. The An- 
dorrians and the Catalonians were in those 
early periods a common race. The whole 
region of Catalonia being endangered, toward 
the close of the eighth century, by the pro- 
gress of the Moorish arms, the population, in 
778, sent a deputation to Charlemagne, im- 
ploring his support in defence of their inde- 
pendence and of the Christian faith. The 
Frankish king, accompanied by his paladins, 
crossed the Pyrenees, and united his army in 
the valley of Urgel with the assembled forces 
of Catalonia, which chiefly consisted of the 
mountaineers of the district of Andorre. 
After a brilliant campaign, he effected the 
extirpation of the Moors as far as the left 
bank of the Ebro. He then proceeded to 
establish a military and political organization 
for the defence of the invaded territory. He 
recognised in the Andorrians certain peculiar 
rights, which he afterwards more clearly de- 
fined, and granted at the same time to the 
bishopric and church of Urgel the tithes of 
the six parishes into which their valleys 
were even at that very early period divided. 
Here, then, arose the germ of the indepen- 
dence of Andorre, and here also the germ of 
the pretensions which were afterwards dis- 
played by the See of Urgel. 

A second irruption of the Moors having 
again threatened that independence which 
the institutions of Charlemagne were in- 
tended to preserve, the Emperor of the Ro- 
mans entrusted the re-establishment of peace 
to his son Louis le Debonnaire. The joint 
authority of Charlemagne and of Louis 
had rewarded the military services of the An- 
dorrians by the grant of their political inde- 
pendence. The ancient document which 
founded the Republic of Andorre dates from 
the year 805, and bears the signature of 
Louis le Debonnaire, who has always been 
known to the Republic by the title of Ludo- 
vicus Pius. 


The original of this deed is still pre- 
served in the archives of the republic, 
and the author was fortunate enough 
to be allowed to whatever por- 
tion of its contents were still legible. 
It would appear that Louis acted by 
the authority of Charle e, and 
the author tells us that the confirma- 
tions of this charter are attested by the 
signatures of the succeeding emperors. 

Thits conclusion there isarecommen- 
dation which, so far as the testimony 
of the author goes, we would imagine 
has been very faithfully adopted— 
namely, that the le of Andorre 
should “ establish anabsolute equality 
of rights in their mutual relations, 
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and ignore peculiar privileges and 
distinction of ranks.” 

This independence was disturbed 
by assailants, spiritual and temporal. 
The Bishop of Urgel, on the one 
hand, asserted the subordination of 
the Republic to the church, which he 
enforeed by the customary sacerdotal 
fulminations : on the other hand, Char- 
lemagne the Bald made a grant of the 
sovereignty to the Count of Urgel asa 
reward for services. The contest be- 
tween the two wolves for the unhappy 
carcase was arranged by their uniting 
for the pu of sharing the prey, 
but that alliance ended as all lupine 
federations are sure to end, they 
fought over the spoil, again arranged 
their difference, and again quarrelled, 
and when both parties were ex- 
hausted, they finally settled the 
matter by establishing a “ Protector- 
atein Common ;” and at this day the 
Court of the Tuilleries and the Bishop 
of —— are the protectors of the 
Republic. Protection meaning, we 
presume, the right to levy an annual 
tribute from a state that needs no 
other or better protection, than that 
which nature and their own unobtru- 
sive seclusion affords :— 


The source of the sovereign authority of 
Andorre consists in the Legislative Council- 
lor of each district. Their councillors are 
not absolutely identical, as a body, with the 
landed proprietors, who are a clan somewhat 
more numerous. They sit, not in virtue of 
property or election, but as hereditary legis- 
lators. The ancestors of certain families now 
in possession of a share of the soil, obtained, 
in whatever manner—and on this point great 
obscurity generally rests—a right of legisla- 
tion within the district in which their pro- 
perty was situated. 

It is competent to the hereditary legisla- 
tors to add to their number, by summoning 
at any time an unfranchised proprietor to the 
Council; and as the more ancient and consi- 
derable landholders are already found among 
this body, it has naturally become their prac- 
tice to elect any excluded member who may 
approach themselves in point of territorial 
consideration. 

The executive functions of each of their 
six districts are confided in two Consuls, 
who are members of the supreme Council, 


There is also a central or supreme 
council of twenty-four in number, and 
is formed by the representatives of 
eachof thesix parishes,consisting of the 
two consuls and the two ex-consuls— 
which thus gives the advantage of a 
continual rotation of members. This 
council elects the Syndic, whose office 
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is nominally held at the pleasure of 
the council, but virtually for life. In 
relation to the land tenure of An- 
dorre we have some interesting infor- 
mation. A portion, generally the 
valleys, belong to the State, while the 
higher lands are individual property. 
The sub-division of the public lands 
amongst the parishes, according to 
their population, and the right of 
commonage enjoyed by each indivi- 
dual indicate an arrangement as 
— as it is simple, yet capable 
of existing only in a state whose 
social polity is of that primitive na- 
ture that it neither admits of or re- 
quires any complex relations. What 
is, perhaps, the most surprising, as it 
will be in the opinion of many the 
most enviable condition of the An- 
dorrians, is that they have no written 
law! Should the worthy Syndic in 
an evil hour be induced to accept the 
invitation of our author and come to 
London, how will he look aghast at 
the gigantic Ossa of our “ statutes at 
large,” to say nothing of the Pelion 
of commentary which our Titantic 
legists have piled up thereon, in the 
vain attempt to reach the heaven of 
justice. No written law ! aye, and 
hear it ye boastful Britons, no trial 
by jury. Equity and custom, the 
dictates of their simple consciences, 
and the usages of the State alone 
guide the judges in their decisions, 
and yet it works well, at least so says 
the writer of this volume. 

Another trait which unmistakeably 
marks the barbarism of Andorre, is 
this, “ With scarcely any exception 
the duties of the State fare gratui- 
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tously discharged by the authorities 
on whom they fall!” We rather 
imagine there is not much competi- 
tion for the Civil Service, and 
that competitive examinations are 
scandalously neglected. But the sys- 
tem is carried further still, and even 
the soldiers serve gratuitously, the 
only aid afforded being to individuals 
who are too poor to purchase the 
necessary equipments, which in that 
case are supplied to them by the state. 

Upon the whole review of this in- 
teresting little community, one can- 
not help entertaining very serious 
doubts that their condition would be 
improved bya participation of the civi- 
lization, such as it is with all its draw- 
backs—which their neighbours on 
either side of them possess. Compared 
with Spain their lot appears to us to 
be enviable indeed—and a comparison 
of their contented and peaceful virtue 
with the misery and demoralisation 
of the French borderers, affords a con- 
trast decidedly in favour of the state 
of Andorre. We will sum up in the 
words in which our author concludes 
his very pleasant. and instructive 
work, as he estimates the character 
of the Andorrians :— 


They possess the intrinsic qualifications 
in as great a degree as they want the artifi- 
cial elements of real wealth. And if there is 
no community in the world which fully repre- 
sents the conditions of a perfect moral state, 
yet where can so fair a Utopia be conceived 
as in the heart of mountains, secluded from 
the interests and influences of the common 
world, adorned by the Beautiful in Nature, 
and peopled by all that is simple, and just, 
and benevolent in Man? 


SPAIN. 


Arter the lapse of more than three 
months from the date of the coup @état 
which displaced Espartero, and se- 
cured the triumph of O’Donnell as 
the irresponsible dictator of Spain, 
the aspect of public affairs has become 
more unsettled, the existence of the 
government more doubtful, and its 
relations to the chief political ies 
in the state more anomalous than in 
any former juncture of this period. 
The suddenness of the coup which 
broke up the Duke of Victory’s ad- 
ministration demolished all those 
schemes of material and administra- 


tive reform which had been the result 
of two years of deliberation, and 
wholly destroyed the organization of 
the Progresista party before it had 
time to recover from the shock. A 
singular combination of events served 
at that moment to give stability to 
the O'Donnell government. Either 
of the two principal parties in the 
state were without influential lead- 
ers: the Progresistas lost their chiefs 
through defection, and those who had 
become the prespective commanders 
of the Moderado camp were proscrib- 
ed from their native soil. It became, 
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therefore, possible to form an ad- 
ministration ees strong, ir- 
respectively of the political parties 
in the nation. A coalition between 
those whose defection had caused the 
overthrow of the Progresista minis- 
try, and a few third-rate politicians of 
the Moderado school, then constituted 
such a government. It became obvi- 
ous from the outset, in spite of the 
rumours which gave O’Donnell credit 
for intending to maintain an effectu- 
ally constitutional system of policy, 
that an administration so formed 
would be unable to encounter parlia- 
mentary opposition, and could exist 
on despotic principles alone ! 

The negative and undefined, though 
nevertheless reactionary, policy pur- 
sued by O’Donnell during the first 
two months of his Dictatorship, 
clearly implied his indisposition to 
commit himself to open hostility with 
either of the two leading parties. 
While Narvaez and Christina were 
yet beyond the Pyrenees, there were 
hopes of successful intrigue with the 
Moderados, and while the event of 
their return might compel the govern- 
ment to seek the support of the Pro- 
gresistas. Accordingly, neither was 
the then existing liberal constitution 
abolished, nor was the National 
Guard dissolved. By these means, 
O'Donnell, if he forfeited the confi- 
dence of both parties, saved himself 
from irretrievablerupture with either. 
It is probable that the hostile organ- 
ization which the Progresistas were 
labouring to cement in the provinces, 
added to the personal disposition of 
the sovereign towards a reactionar 
policy, ultimately determined O’Don- 
nell in favour of the decisive measures 
which were proclaimed about two 
months ago. The National Guard, 
it will be remembered, was then for- 
mally dissolved; and the existing 
Constitution was replaced by another 
which involved in effect a modified 
restoration of the Constitution of 1845. 
The new elections under that system 
were not, however, designed to take 
place until 1857; and the policy of 
the government become equivalent 
to a suspension of all constitutional 
rights, 

Scarcely a month had elapsed after 
the comme of this new character 
by the O'Donnell ministry, when two 
important classes of events, wholl 
unconnected with each other, shoo 
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to its basis the security of a govern- 
ment, which, in the opinion of many, 
had gained strength from the recent 
proclamation of a definite policy. Of 
these the one, and perhaps the most 
imminently dangerous to ministers, 
consisted in the measures taken in 
reference to Maria Christina and 
Narvaez. The other took its shape 
in the pecuniary difficulties which 
brought the question of the sales of 
ecclesiastical property, actively main- 
tained by the Espartero ministry, to 
a crisis. We will glance successively 
at these questions. 

What may have been the actual 
nature of the secret influence which, 
a few weeks ago, brought back the 
Duke of Valencia—the prescriptive 
leader of the Moderado party—in 
triumph to Madrid, there are no 
means of accurately ascertaining. 
That the Queen entertained any 
strong sympathies for this impetuous 
and overbearing, vulgar and insolent 
general,—during whose previous ad- 
ministration the sovereign could 
hardly have deemed the crown to be 
her own—is scarcely possible. The 
marks of favour simultaneously shown 
by the French Emperor to O'Donnell 
have also been brought forward, more 
obviously than reasonably, to show 
that such a course could hardly have 
been dictated from Paris. It would 
not, however, greatly belie our gene- 
ral view of the policy of the Tuilleries, 
if it should prove that that court 
designed in the return of Narvaez the 
establishment of a rival to O’Donnell, 
who should thus be kept in continual 
dependence upon French influence, 
and consequently in continual ac- 
quiescence in French policy, for the 
mayer of his administration. Na- 
poleon III. probably did not antici- 
pate so immediate a triumph for 
Narvaez. 

Be this as it may, passports had 
scarcely been granted to Narvaez, 
when a decree appeared rescinding 
the confiscation of the property 
possessed by the exiled Christina in 
the Spanish dominions. Christina, 
it will be remembered, had been 

laced between the Moderados and 

gresistas, under the double ban 
of confiscation -and proscription. 
While that lady was at Madrid, no 
liberal government could exist, and 
O’Donnell had himself publicly de- 
clared that “ with Christina in Spain, 
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all government was impossible.” It 
soon therefore became clear that the 
influence of the new Dictator was at 
an end, and that measures, of allothers 
the most antagonistic to the interests 
of his government, were being as it 
were carried over his head. If the 
decree of confiscation on the property 
of Christina were rescinded, on what 
principles of justice could the decree 
of pone proscription be maintain- 
ed? At all events, it was clear that 
the influence which had triumphed 
in the one case would triumph also 
in the other; and that O’Donnell 
most shortly expect to find a large 
camarilla intrigue in full develop- 
ment at Madrid, in virtue of which 
Christina and Narvaez, or Narvaez 
alone, would share all the powers of 
the state. 

The second of these questions— 
termed in Spanish phraseology the 
amortisacion, or the sales of ecclesi- 
astical property—further developed 
the insecurity of ministers, inasmuch 
as it showed that they were directly 
at issue between themselves. This 

int calls for brief elucidation. 

hen the civil wars had subsided, 
the prostration of all the springs of 
wealth in the country was so com- 
plete that no taxation that could be 
imposed by the state—or that, if im- 
posed by law, would yield a corres- 
ponding revenue in fact—sufficed to 
enable the government to meet its 
liabilities. The necessity of main- 
taining a considerable army in a 
country only just delivered from in- 
ternecine hostility, and still devoured 
with the bitterest rivalries, impera- 
tively called for a full exchequer. 
National credit had sunk so low that 
any extensive system of loans was 
impossible. The government conse- 
quently had recourse to a confiscation 
of a considerable part of the revenues 
of the regular orders, and ultimately 
to a sale of their estates. This policy 
was alternately suspended and _re- 
sumed by the administrations which 
in those days succeeded one another 
with amazing rapidity, until it was 
at length checked for a long future 
period, if we remember right, in 1848. 
On the resumption of power by 
Espartero in 1854, he found the state 
of the public finances very little better 
than during his first administration. 
He, therefore, brought this policy 
again into action, designed, there 
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can be no doubt, the alienation of the 
whole remainder of ecclesiastical pro- 
rty. But there was this difference 
beedeen his policy and that of his pre- 
decessors, that the sums thus obtain- 
ed were intended during his admini- 
stration to be devoted to the improve- 
ments of the country, which every 
preceding government had neglected 
to provide for. 
he vacillation, or at least the want 
of vigour, displayed by the Progresista 
government of 1854, left this question, 
on their dissolution in 1856, still 
undecided, and we might almost say 
not materially advanced. When, 
therefore, O’Donnell, as the phoenix 
of the defunct Progresista government, 
suddenly installed a new administra- 
tion, composed partly of those who 
were directly pledged to the policy of 
Espartero, and partly of those who 
had meanwhile steadfastly opposed 
it, the question necessarily became a 
very difficult and ticklish one for the 
cabinet to deal with. Moreover, its 
urgent character rendered it one on 
which discussion could not be long 
avoided. 

In this state of affairs, O’Donnell, 
no doubt, had two courses before him. 
He might either invite open discus- 
sion, when discussion grew inevitable, 
and abide by its result—possibly that 
of the dismemberment of the admi- 
nistration; or he might anticipate 
opposition by intrigue, and carry the 
question surreptitiously inst his 
opponents. Those who know the 
character of O’Donnell will not be 
surprised at his adopting the latter 
course. But it proved to be the 
worst policy of the two ; a blundering 
intriguer, indeed, is pretty sure to 
work his own ruin. 

O'Donnell accordingly convened 
the cabinet in the absence of Rios 
Rosas, the leader of the section op- 
posed to the policy of Espartero, and 
put the question indirectly to issue by 
one of the most discreditable and un- 
successful stratagems that we have 
heard of even at Madrid. The 
cabinet being thus ‘ packed’—and 
Rios Rosas, the only other master 
spirit among the ministers, knowing 
nothing of its deliberations—M. 
Cantero, the Minister of Finance, was 
put up as a stalking horse for O’Don- 
nell, to pro a decree authorising 
the Spanish t to advance 
he repairs of 
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churches and some other public 
buildings, on the faith of an under- 
taking that this sum should be reim- 
bu to the treasury out of fresh 
sales of ecclesiastical property. Such 
a decree of course assumed and 
involved the whole question in dis- 
pute. The indignation of Rios Rosas 
in being thus dealt with was extreme. 
He proceeded at once to the queen, 
and demanded the summoning of the 
council for the re-consideration of a 
question in the discussion of which 
his voice had been excluded. The 
cabinet accordingly re-assembled in 
the queen’s presence, and her majesty, 
as might be expected, took the side 
advocated by Rios Rosas, The decree 
was rescinded by the vote of a narrow 
majority. O’Donnell and Cantero, 
therefore, had obviously but one 
course to pursue, They tendered 
their resignation as the alternative of 
the sovereign declining to relent. Her 
majesty, it appears, made short work 
with the Minister of Finance. It 
was a case of “it is no mistake; it 
can be no mistake; it shall be no 
mistake.” Cantero retired. But the 
queen plainly told O’Donnell that she 
would have neither his opinions nor 
his resignation, Again he tendered 
the alternative: again she refused 
either. The Prime Minister was 
accordingly doomed to the last humi- 
liation—he was compelled to preside, 
like a visible dumby, over a cabinet 
in which Rios Rosas was the only 
confidant of the Queen ! 

It was clear that any attempt to 
stave off a vital controversy as 
though it were an open question 
would utterly fail. “Open ques- 
tions” are those only which exist 
either in virtue of mere abstract 
speculation, or which are brought 
about by practical agitation where 
there is no intrinsic necessity for an 
immediate adjudication of the points 
in controvery. The financial condi- 
tion of Spain does not unfortunately 
enable us to take any such view of 
the question of sales of church pro- 

rty. The revenues of the state have, 
it is well ascertained, been regularly 
on the decline since the overthrow of 
the Progresista government: the 
expense of the military department 
have been largely on the increase 
during the same period: no reduc- 
tion appears to have been made in 
any other branch of expenditure : 
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and the nefarious policy of buying 
the support of civilians and of the 
army by bribes is probably being 
carried to a larger extent than for a 
long previous period. Under the 
Espartero ministry there was no 
excess of revenue over expenditure, 
but rather the reverse. What, then, 
is the case likely tobe now? And by 
which of the usual methods resorted 
to by the prosperous governments of 
Europe, in junctures of monetary 
emergency, can the minister charged 
with the Spanish finances hope to 
implenish an exhausted treasury? If 
he turn to the dire expedient of 
additional taxation, what taxable 
articles can be found in a country 
impoverished and exhausted by the 
indolence of the people, and the col- 
lapse of commerce, and a perpetuity 
of misgovernment? It appears to 
us that additional taxation in Spain 
will prove as ineffectual as the tax 
levied on hair powder by Mr. Pitt in 
our own country; and that the na- 
tional poverty willrendercharges upon 
essential articles of consumption, as il- 
lusory in Spain as charges on facti- 
tious subjects of consumption must 
be in Great Britain. And if the 
government seek to obviate this dis- 
comfiture by the expedient of im 
it is wholly impossible to conceive 
that any prudent capitalist would 
risk £100,000 in their hands, under 
the present forlorn prospect of its 
repayment. 

It therefore seems to us that the 
remainder of the church-lands are 
doomed toa speedy alienation. Such 
a course, in truth, appears to afford 
the only alternative from national 
bankruptcy, and the military lawless- 
ness and defection which an inability 
to pay the army would immediately 
bring about. We confess, we have so 
long regarded this policy of ecclesias- 
tical spoliation as irrevocable, that we 
are quite puepeee to acquiesce in the 
completion of a scheme, which indeed 
will consummate the revolutionary 
character of monarchical institutions 
in Spain, but will place the relations 
of the church on a less anomalous and 
more intelligible footing than they 
now stand. Previousto the accession 
of Espartero in 1854, this policy had 
been pursued so far that all the cha- 
racter of an independent institution 
which formerly appertained to the 
Church of Spain in a preeminent de- 
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gree, was upon his return to power 
wholly done away. The priests, 
regular and secular, were then seen 
roaming over the country, living 
upon alms or upon spiritual extor- 
tion, as though the one class had just 
been ejected en masse from their 
religious houses, and the other from 
their parsonages. While, moreover, 
the question was maintained in this 
doubtful and undecided position, 
there was the less prospect of any 
satisfactory legislation being effected, 
which should place the Church upon 
a more desirable and intelligible 
footing. 

If we turn from these special ques- 
tions to a contemplation of the gene- 
ral character of Spain, we shall long 
be lost in astonishment at the catas- 
trophe which has reduced that coun- 
try, in nearly every element of its 
social and political condition, to al- 
most unexampled misery. But if 
the causes of this national depression 
lie deep, the means of restoration 
appear inscrutable. The evils of 
Spain do not rest in the mere faults 
i peinatinet. A systematically 
bad government, indeed, points to an 
antecedent corruption in the social 
system itself, on which alone a vicious 
rule can be permanently reposed. 
No doubt the government in Spain 
is the worst that can exist; but if 
society were not rotten also, it could 
not exist at all. Into what a depth 
of social demoralization must a coun- 
try be plunged where the army is a 
mere piratical organization—where 
its revolt or subordination is a mere 
question of bribery—where its gene- 
rals openly and with impunity make 
war at once on the people and on the 
government ; drive an existing mini- 
ster out of office ; seize the powers of 
the state in turn, with the grasp of 
dictators, to be themselves ejected by 
no vote of a deliberate assembly, but 
by the intrigues of a rival camarilla 
yet more corrupt perhaps than the 
infamous administrator whom that 
eamarilla may displace ? 

The cause of all this can surely 
have no other foundation than in the 
total demoralisation of society, and 
in that political apathy which is at 
once the result and the index of na- 
tional demoralisation. Corruption of 
every kind in government has been 
so long an attribute of the state, that 
men cease to rise up and punish 
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offences which may be defended on 
the example of every official prede- 
cessor, and which in fact have be- 
come such an integral and inalienable 
part of the Spanish system, that Spa- 
niards have not only ceased to punish 
malversation, but look upon honesty 
as a chimera. 

The social gradations of which the 
Spanish people is built up are direct- 
ly calculated to favour this state of 
things. The mass of the people are 
by much too backward to take any 
part in public affairs, as they do in 
this country. The commonest man 
in Great Britain reads his newspaper 
and has his own opinions, which are 
really seldom irrational opinions. The 
difference between Spain and our own 
empire in this respect is, that in the 
former all political action vests in the 
few ; and those few not seldom a band 
of self-interested partisans, each bent 
on plundering the country in virtue 
of some petty office—these offices be- 
ing scarcely less numerous, or less 
detrimental to public interests than 
those of France before the revolution. 
The nobles and larger landholders 
rarely live on their property. Many 
of them habitually reside in foreign 
capitals. Those who live in Madrid 
are either mere men of fashion, or 
court sycophants : in either case they 
are political nonentities. In such a 
system the territorial influence is 
clearly at an end, and the territorial 
element in government is conse- 
quently extinct, or at least dormant. 
If we pass from that to the commer- 
cial element, or the infiuence of the 
towns, we shall find that men of 
trade care for little but commercial 
laws ; that any general and material 
reform would not only call for imme- 
diate pecuniary sacrifices considerable 
in degree, but that it would benefit 
the territorial infinitely more than 
the oppidan or commercial interest ; 
and that persons in that interest, it be- 
ing more precarious and less perma- 
nent than the landed wealth, are far 
less disposed than landholders to 
make immediate sacrifices for pro- 
spective gains. 

It thus follows that the towns exert 
little more influence than the country. 
When therefore we eliminate these 
two elements of visible wealth and 
power, we leave every thing to the 
government. That government has, 
from time immemorial, been headed 
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by sovereigns outrageously unprinci- 
pled. For the last forty, <a the 
throne has chiefly been held by an 
idiotic, grovelling, fanatical king, and 
then successively by a mother and 
daughter each trying to exceed the 
other in every species of infamy. 
Where there is neither restraint from 
the throne nor restraint from the 
people, ministers are sure to be cor- 
rupt. This is the whole secret of 
Spanish politics. Every military man 
who can control the army kicks out 
an existing ministry; devours the 
country ; exhausts its resources ; and 
rules by the vilest usurpation, until 
he is deservedly ejected in turn by a 
new adventurer. 

Narvaez, Duke of Valencia, has 
now triumphed again ; and his suc- 
cess strikingly illustrates these ob- 
servations. By the most persevering 
industry he has worked his way back 
to Madrid. A political exile through- 
out the liberal ministry of Espartero, 
he seized the first opportunity on the 
coup @ état of July to reinstate him- 
self in powerat Madrid. . Defeated in 
that aim by the adroit rivalry of 
O'Donnell, he was compelled to await 
beyond the frontier until he could 
gain his passports. Narvaez, we sus- 
pect, was an important instrument in 
the restoration of the property of 
Christina, as an indirect means to his 
own exaltation. When the lands of 
that sovereign were once given back, 
it was obviously difficult to continue 
the proscription against her; and when 
that slur was once dissipated, all the 
action of her court influence came 
again into play ; and that influence, 
of course, was directed in behalf of 
her ally, Narvaez, and in especial 
opposition to O’Donnell—the then 
existing minister—by whom she was 
cordially detested, and who had 

ublicly given expression to that 
tred. 

The hundred days of O’Donnell 
assuredly have not been very glorious. 
He has sunk step by step from in- 
dependence to ordinary ministerial 
power, and from ordinary ministerial 
power to the cat’s-paw of Isabella and 
the warming-pan of Narvaez. Grow- 
ing smaller by degrees, and beauti- 
fully less, he at length glides imper- 
ceptibly from view, the entry of the 
Duke of Valencia into the capital 
being the interesting little vanishing 
point of this political landscape, It 
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is rumoured that the Duke of Valen- 
cia, three days after his arrival, paid 
a friendly visit to the prime minister 
of Spain ; and after a pleasant inter- 
view informed that dignitary that he 
had relieved him of thecares of govern- 
ment, which he (O’Donnell) had so 
kindly discharged in his behalf until 
his arrangements had been complete 
for re-entering Spain. The prime mi- 
nister grimly saw the fates inexora- 
ble ; there was nothing for him but 
the pleasant alternative of capitula- 
tion and expulsion. It is said that 
O’Donnell “made his terms,” and 
retired. We know not yet what they 
may be ; but it can hardly be credited 
that Narvaez will suffer such a man 
to remain in Madrid; Cuba or St. 
Petersburg wouldafford both honoura- 
ble and distant banishment. 

Let us criticise for a moment the 
component elements of the new ad- 
ministration. Narvaez, we appre- 
hend, in addition to the presidency of 
the council—a non-departmental of- 
fice mainly corresponding to that of 
First Lord of the Treasury in this 
country—will take the war depart- 
ment. . The seals of the foreign office 
are given to Pidal. Pidal has two 
ideas: he intrigues with Christina, 
and hates Lord Palmerston. He will 
scarcely, therefore, be regarded as a 
peace-offering either at the Bureau des 
Affaires Etrangeéres or in Downing- 
street. He intrigued with France 
and Spain in the iniquitous affair of 
the marriages of 1846, and got his 
Marquess’s coronet for his infamy. 
Then we find Nocedal minister of the 
interior. Nocedal was formerly too 
revolutionary a politician to serve 
with consistency in any Progresista 
government that ever existed. He 
is now too monarchical to serve in any 
cabinet short of one headed by Nar- 
vaez. Consistency is in Spain the 
last chimera of political life. In fact, 
nearly every minister Spain ever pos- 
sessed might truly offer the hardened 
and callous answer given by Gonzales 
Bravo to a member of the Cortes who 
had charged him with tergiversation, 
“that it was ridiculous to be always 
the same.” The remaining ministers 
are nearly unknown to fame, or rather 
to infamy, for that is all that one can 
hope to say for public men in the 
Peninsula. 

In these circumstances, it is clear 
that Narvaez has left behind him the 
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elements of a powerful organization 
in opposition to his own government. 
These men, it is true, have little co- 
hesion among themselves at present ; 
and very little permanency would 
probably mark any coalition that 
they might form. But ambition and 
self-interest are by much more pow- 
erful in Spain than all hatreds and 
all principles. There is indeed so 
little tie in Spain to what we call 
consistency in this country, that no 
man loses political status by means 
of tergiversation. The consequence 
will, we apprehend, be found to be, 
that the men now ousted from power, 
and the men still suffering from the 
ousting of 1854, will combine together 
with wonderful elasticity, and imme- 
diately adapt themselves to the poli- 
tics of the hour. 

The Progresistas, we have said, are 
wholly without leaders, or at least 
without leaders in a state of respect- 
able organisation. Those who are 
not already too deeply stained by 
treachery and tyranny among the 
professors of opposite opinions, would 
probably be accepted as the organs 
and exponents of their policy. ‘ Mo- 
deradoism” itself, too, is capable of 
assuming a thousand new features 
which may give rise to fresh compli- 
cations, and afford a pretext for the 
creation of fresh ministries, without 
in the least degree disturbing the 
general constitutional policy of the 
state. There is the party of Sarto- 
rius—the party of O’Donnell—the 
party of Rios Rosas—to say nothing 
of those who have been longer ex- 
cluded from power, and of stray sheep 
ready to fall into any fold. 

It seems, therefore, impossible for 
Naryaez to continue his government 
on any other basis than that of su- 
preme military prestige. In one re- 
spect, no doubt, he is better off than 
at any former juncture. Generals in 
Spain have died out rapidly during 
the past seven or eight years. When 
Narvaez was previously in power, 
the leading men who had fought in 
the civil wars exerted a great ascen- 
dancy in Spain. Narvaez, when ap- 
panne premier in 1843, can hardly 
be said to have achieved a decisive 
superiority over his rivals in the 
army. Some of these generals. have 
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been banished ; some have died; and 
some, yet living, are already worn 
out. With the exceptions of Concha 
and O’Donnell, hardly one of these 
survives in eminence, 

But there is another rock ahead, 
on which Narvaez will be fortunate 
if he does not split. The ultramon- 
tane party show symptoms of organi- 
zation and of increasing power. Their 
hostility to Narvaez will be increased 
by the fact that he is by far too un- 
bending a soldier to meet their views 
and embody their opinions. They 
therefore will never have the Duke of 
Valencia for their leader. We cannot, 
we fear, give the duke the credit of 
eschewing a policy of conciliating 
these enemies on grounds of princi- 
ple. The indisposition probably 
arises from no commendable spirit of 
nationality ; but because he will to- 
lerate no interference, such as the 
ultramontane party would effect. 
Narvaez has no notion of governing 
but by the sword. The idea of go- 
verning by the priesthood his very 
soul abhors. In fact, he isa sort of 
Cromwellian dictator, without a par- 
ticle of the genius of Cromwell ; and 
he can deal with nothing but the sword. 

It would of course be the effect 
of an ultramontane government to 
complete the work of reaction against 
the recent policy of the Progresistas. 
Reforms, at the expense of the church, 
would be immediately discarded with 
indignation. What yet remains of 
ecclesiastical property would be ap- 
plied, not to the wholesome purpose 
of supporting the secular ministers of 
religion, but to hiving the regular 
priests in their old dens of iniquity ; 
and, in fact, of rendering that pro- 
perty which might be available either 
for secular religion or for public ma- 
terial reforms, utterly useless. We 
trust that the calamity of such a go- 
vernment will be spared to Spain for 
any long period at least. At present, 
however, it seems as though the 
genius of reaction against government 
at once conservative and free, had 
set in with irresistible strength ; and 
we shall probably see successive ad- 
ministrations triumphing at the 
court, before Spain is committed to 
an upright and intelligent, which can 
be the only conservative, policy. 





